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Preface 

In the late Spring and ±eariy Suimaer of 1972 nearly 3,000,000 

students graduated from high schools across the nation* Shortly 

before their graduation, about 18,000 of these students were 

'selected, in accordance .with a carefully designed and executed 
« 

sample, to participate in the National Longitudinal Study of the ^ 
High School Class of 1972, one of a series of National Longitudinal 
Studies of Educational Effects (LSEEs) sponsored by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare* 

> ' During *td72 .the select^^d^ students submitted themselves to a 
1>attery of tests, completed lengthy questionnaires, and academic « 
records were collected from their schools* About 18 months later 
3jthese Same people were contacted, a second time and a First Followup 
Questionnaire was completed* It is upon th^se two sets of data tha}: 
this report is based* 

The currient report represents the first in-depth investigation 
of what has happened to the Class of 1972 since its graduation, with 
special emphasis on educational and vocational outcomes* 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION: THE SETTING AND THE PROBLEM 

j 
J 

1*1 Longitudinal Studies of Educational Effects 

The U»i?» Office of Education. Is taking the Initial steps ^ 
In a long-range program of l\ongltudlnal Studies of Educational 
Effects (LSEE)* These studies vlll describe the educational 
history of samples of Individuals moving through the Aioerlcan 
educational system, and their activities and experiences - 
^ subsequent to leaving school either through graduation or by 
terffllnatlon at an earlier stage* The\general goal of this 
program is to increase the information available on Ameirlcan 
education so that we may better understand the growth of 
students in our educational system and the factors associated 
with individual educational and career outcomes* 

The potential use for such information exceeds t^e 
interests of any particular group* These longitudinal studies 
are intended to prepare a broad data base for use by the U*S* 
Office of Education, "other governmental agencies, the educa-* 
tlonal research community, and the educational community in 
general*' The availability of such a data base will facilitate 
the investigation 6f current policy and research questions* 
It will afford governmental agencies and educational policy 
makers with evidence which will contribute ■ to program planning 
and evaluation* It will provide material for the research 
community to generate theories, models, and hypotheses about 
the educational developrafent of students, and the alternatives 
pursued by students who terminate their formal education at a 
level lower than they are capable of achieving*^ 

With these words, in late 1971, the U*S* Office of Education began 

the implementation of a large-scale study designed to track, monitor, and 

J 

evaluate the progress of the High School Class of 1972 over an extended 
period of time* A stratified ti?o-stage probability sample was designed, 
selecting schools at the first 'stage and students within schools at the 
second stage, and assuring coverage of type of school (public or nonpublic), 
geographic region, school size (in terms of grade 12 enrollment), proximity^ 
to institutions of higher education, percent minority enrollment, community 
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income levels and degree of urbanization* The sample design involved 
600 ^flnal strata uith two schools selected froQ each by probabilistic 
methods* Within each selected school a siiEiple random sample of 18 higi: 
school' /Seniors was to be selected* 

Instrumentation for the 1972 Base Year Survey included the following; 
a 107-*item Student Questionnaire (student characteristics, educational 
and occupational attitudes^ plans, and aspirations); a 69-minute Student 
Test Battery (verbal and nonverbal ability); a Student School Record 
Infomiation Form (student academic achievement and curriculum); a School 
Questionnaire (school characteristics); and a Counselor, Questionnaire 
(training, case loadings^ activities of counselors)* Of particular- impor- 
tance, to the current study is that the Student Questionnaire contained 
1 

measures of both plans and aspira* ons of students in both occupational and 
educational areas* 

The sample design called for a total of 1, 200 schools, and a within-- 
school sample of 18 seniors from each school^ making a total of 21>600 
targeted students* Ultimately, 1,044 schools participated, as did 3^7^726 
students* AIJ^ but 33 students had School Record Information Forms^ 92*6% 
conq^leted Student Questionnaires^ and 88*1% completed the Student Test 
Battery*^ 

Tabulated data from the Base Year Survey comprised over 2^000 
tables^ and have served as the basis of a number of reports, the principal 
of which, insofar as the current study 'is concerned^ was A Vocational 
Reevaluation of the Base Year Survey of the High School Clas s of J^72j ^ 
which served to develop summary data characterizing students of various 
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sex, race^ and curriculum subgroups according Co demographic character-^ 



istics and as regards cheir educational and vocational plans and 
aspirations! ' 

During! the Base Year Survey a number of the designated schools^ and 
subsequently tHelr associated students, were not included in the study, 
primarily j^ue to refusals and early school closings • To redutee the bias 
which Blight be caused by such omissions, the National Center of Education 
Statistics (NCES) initiated a "resuirvey" of the missing schools* with con- 
siderabl^ effectiveness* Following the resurvey the First Ft»llowup 
acttvityj was undertaken^ gathering data from the (^ass of 1972 through 
the period October 1973-Aprll 1974» The combined Base Year and First 
,Followup activities gave rise to 23^451 students^ 16,683 having Base Year 
Student Questionnaires and 21,350 having First Followup Questionnaires*^ 
The combined dataset resulting from both the Base Year Survey and the 
First/ Followup Survey serves as the basis of the current report* 

jf Instrumentation for the First Followup Survey consisted of two forms 
(Form A and Form B) of the same questionnaire, with Form B differing from 
Form A by containing additional items which gathered retrospective infor- 
mation from respondi&nts who had not been reached during the Base Year* 

/' 

The fi/to forms are otherwise indistinguishable^ and contain items regarding 
the respondent's current (as of the time contacted, between October 1973 
and April 1974) activities, and regarding the respondent's participation 
/in educational and occupational activities* Educational plans .and 
/aspirations were gathered, as were vocational aspirations* Vocational 
plans, however, were not included in the FFQ loeasures* As of this 
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writing, extensive tabulations of the VFQ data are available^ but, while 
other studies are underway. In-depth reports are not yet available. 

In the meanwhile, progress on the National Longitudinal Study of 
the High School Class of 1972 continues — data from the Second Followup 
are rtow available and preparations for the Third Followup are well 
advanced* ^ 

The current report is the end product of i project having two broad 
bbi^ectlves; first, to effect a partial evaluation of the effectiveness 

9 

of vocational education as compared to academic and general high school 

programs; second, to develop Informatl^on i,^eful for program planning 

specialists involved in vocational education* These two broad objectives 

may be subsumed under the following fotir purposes, as given by pages 6 

and 7 of OE RFP 75-60. - 

1* To assess the relationships among student characteristics, 
postprogram, aspirations, performances, and the vocational 
.education experiences that the student has received in hopes 
of presenting a generalized peradigm of vocational students 
in pomparlson to others. 

2. To develop a mechanism for ^ssdssing the educational develop- 
ment of vocational students, atjd determine those Influences 
and circtuLstances related to their decisions about post- 
secondary education and/or occup^^tlon, as compared to academic 
and general students. 

3. To generate student profiles of potential users of post- 
secondary vocational education, and 

To assess the nature, extent, and satisfaction with enploy- 
^ ment opportunities of vocational students entering the ^ 
labor market as compared with general and academic students. 

The remainder of this chapter is devote<S to a review of the social, 

political, economic, and educational events which prevailed during 1972-73, 

as well as some of the trends which ied up to those times, in order to 
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embe<jf the analyses to follow within the cultural matrices which then 
pre 
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1.2 The Political, Social, and Economic Setting of 1972-73 
Prominent Events of 1972-73 

As we later remark, there Is some reason for concern regarding 
the uniqueness of the 1972 cohort which is the f^ubject of this report* 



Should the cohort be one-of-a-kind, different from cohorts preceding 
and- following It, the relationships and activities derived. from data 
analysis would have little hope for general application* By and large, 
the results we have obtained .suggest a strong similarity between the 
Class of 19.72 and the results obtained by others for other cohorts;, 
nevertheless, there are some differences, 

In many respects, social and economic Indicators suggest that a 
number of sltuf.tions, unique In American history, developed during 
1972-73, the period of the current study. Additionally, the political 
events of this time period contained a number of situations which 
wer6 unusual. If not unique, It is Instructive to review current 
events magazicnes and newspapers for the period under study, for a 
number of dramatic moments can be found* 

The Class of 1972 graduated In an election year, but the campaigns 
of politicians were troubled by attempted assassinations, and by 
repeated embarrassments to candidates* The Watergate scandal began 
during 1972, and persisted with Increasing Intensity through 1973* 
Concern for environmental pollution reached International proportions. 
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Runaway .inflation was a topic cf serious domest^-c concern, an'' attempts 
by government to control It were not generally successful* 

The U*S* made diplomatic progress by opening the door to the 
People's Republic of China, but the Vietnam War was still in progress, 
though winding down during 1972 and finally terminating, at least as 
far as U»S» involvement was concerned, early in 1973» Elsewhere, 
foreign military conflicts continued, and there were a number of acts 
of sabotage, terrorism, and airplane hijacking* It was during this 
period that a small group of American Indians tbok over Wounded Knee, 
South Dakota, that the Vice President of the United States resigned, 
that Henry KissJ^nger became Secretary of State, and that the fuel 
crisis erupted* "^n^ 

In sum, the period can be seen as having been marked by unusual 
' political turbulence, social activism, popular unrest, distrust of 
government^ and personal as well as national concern^ for the well-being 
oi the citizenry* These factoid may have affected the outlook and 
decisions of the Class of 1972 in ways that are difficult to ascertain* 



Social Trends 

At the time the Class of 1972 graduated the population of the 
United States was about 208,234,000,^ representing a 16% increase in 
population size over the scholastic lifespan of the Class*^ With 
the population increasing an average of 1,800,000 persons per year in 
1972 (Figure 1*1), it was nonetheless increasing at a decreasing rate. 
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Figure !•! 

Population of the United States, 1940-1974 
(mill lone) 
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Source: See Note 9. 

Population density^ measured by number of persons per square mile of 

2 

land area, was increasing: from 44*2 persons/ml In 1940^ to 57*5 
In 1970, to 59*6 In 1974* ^ 

Over the previous 30 years, the Increasing population density 
has beeh reflected In Increar^ed urbanization — not urbanization associated 
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with the greatest metropolitan complexes, Kut*with growth iii small" 
to^medium sized cities (Table 1*1), accompanied by marked declines in 
opetn 

Table 1.1 

Percent Distribution of Population by Urbanicity 





1940 


1950 


1960 


i970 


Urban places 1,000,000 or more 
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, 12% 


10% 


9% 


500,000 - 999,999 


5 
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250,000 - 499,999 
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6 ' 


6 


6 
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50,000 - 99,995 


6 


' 6 


8. 


8 


25,000 - 49,999 


6 
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8 


9 


10,000 - 24,999 


8 


8 


10 


11 


5,000 - 9,999 


5 


5 


5 


6 


2,500 - 4,999 


4 




4 


4 


Und6r ?.,500 




0 


0 


0 


Other urban territory 




5 


5 


7 


Rural places 1,000 - 2,499 


4 


4 


4 


3 


.Under 1,000 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Other rural territory 


36 


29 


24 


21 



Source: See Note 11. 

rural population and slight declines in the proportional population ^ 
of the largest cities. 

In 1970, 20% of the U.S, population was in the 14*24 age group, 
a figure which rose slightly to 20. 5X by 1973 and reached 20.7% by 
1974.^^ In the 18-24 age group of primary interest to this study, it 
was much more likely for females th^n fdt males of a given age to move 
from "single" status into that of "married, divorced, or widowed.** 
While women tended to marry at earlier ages than men, the tendency was 
not without time-specific effects. As can be ^een in Table 1.2, the 
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tendency for first maftriages to occur at increasingly early ages was 

At 

reversed somewhere between 1960 and 1970. This can most dramatically be 
seen for females in the 18- to 19^y^ar-old age group who Increased by 9% 
the nuniber of people still slngjLe. For the U.S. population as a whole, 

Table 1.2 

Percentage of Population Between 18-19 and 20-24 Years 
of Age Who tAre Single, by Sex 



Males 



Females 



Ye ar 

1974 
1970 
1960 
1950 
1940 



i 



16-19 . 


20-24 


xe-19 


20-24 


927; 


572 


75S: 


40X 


91 


56 


77 


36 


91 


53 


68 


28 


93 


59 


69 


32 


96 


72 


78 


' 47 



Source: See Note 13. 

the median age at first marriage shewed a low point in 1933^ but drifted 
toward higher ages thereafter (Figure 1*2)* ' The increases in age at 

Figure 1,2 
Median Age at First Marriage^ by Sex 




1980 



Source: See ffotts 14. 
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firet naixlage vere accompanied by nationwide decreases In the total 
birthrate. While the birthrate was dep^ressed during $940-1945 by 
\l6rld War II, it dramatically Increased thereafter, reaching a peak In 
1955 of 118.5 births per 1,000 women aged 15-44. Holding nearly steady 
fpr about five.years, the birthrate has si&sequently undergone a strong 
and. steady decline, attaining a low of 69.2 births per thousand women 
aged 15-44 In 1973 (Figure 1»3). An appreciable component of the totjaX 

Figure 1.3 

Total Birth Rate for 
Wot5€n 15-44 Years of Ag« 




60-| 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

194C! 1950 . 1960 1970 1980 

Source; S«« Note 15. 

birthrate was comprised of illegitimate births which reached a peak of 
26^4 births per 1,000 urmarried females. As can be seen in Figure 1,4 
the. illegitimate birthrate has declined slightly since that ti^ne^ dropping 
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to 24.9 births per thousand unmarried women In 1972, a figure which 
represents 12*4% of all registered blrths*^^ 



30-1 



20- 



10- 



Flgure 1.4 
Illegltlinate Birthrate 




Source; See Note 17, 



The divorce rate has shown steady growth since 1940, beginning 
with an extensive rise in the divorce rate following World War II, 
abating somewhat in the years following the Korean War, but then rising 
fairly steadily thereafter to attain an all-time high in 1972 (Figure 
1»5) of 16»9 divorces per 1,0CQ njarried females, 1^ indicating that the 
Class of 1972 contained more people from single-parent households than 
at any earlier time in American history. 
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Figure 1.5 
Divorce Rate 
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Source: Sec Note 19. 



In the 30-year period 1940-1970 there was a minor change In the 
ethnic composition of the U»S. population; whites, In 1940, represented 
90% o£ the population, which declined to' 88% In 1963 with no subsequent 
change through 1970* Blacks comprised 11 o£ the remaining 12%, with 
other racial/ethnic. groups representing the balance • One way In which 
the dominant racial/ ethnic groups differ Is In life expectancy and, 
the life expectancy of nonwhltes Is at a level roughly 30 years behind 
that df whites of the same sex* 

; There Is an appreciable se^ difference In life expectancy at age 20^^ 
as can be seen in Figure 1.6^ with white males lagging 7.2 years behind 
white females In 1973^ and nonwhlte males lagging 7»7 years behind non- 
white females; nonetheless, with a life expectancy of 44.9 years for 
nonwhlte males (the lowest of the four groups), and one of 57 A years for 
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Figure 1*6 



Expectation of Life ac Age 20 
(by Race and Sex) 
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Nonublte Feikiales 
White Males 

Nonwhlte Kales 




1940 



Source; See Mote 21* 



white females (the highest of the four groups), the Class of 1972 
probably can look forward to longer life spans than any earlier class. 



Economic Trends 

Economic conditions throughout the United States were ressonably 
good In 1972 and 1973, especially v^len compared with both the two 
prevloiis years and the two succeeding y^rs. In terms of the Gross 
National Product (GNP), the 1972 growth rate (in 1958 dollars) was 6.2% 
and that for 1973 was 5*9%, representing a peak between the recessions 
of 1970 snd 1974-75. 
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Table 1.3 

Economic Growth of the United States 
1965-1975 

• gross National Product , 

Current Dollars Constant 1958 Growth 

Year (billions) Dollars (billions) Rate 

1965 $ 684.9 , $ 617.8 .6.3% 

1966 749.9 658.1 6.5 

1967 793.9 675.2 ' 2.6 

1968 864.2 706.6 4.7 
3 930.3 \ 725.6 2.7 

IWO 977.1 \ 722.5 ' -^0.3 

1971 • ,1>054.9 746.3 3.2 

1972 1^158.0 . 792.5 6.2 

1973 ' 1^294.9 , 839.2 , 5.9 

1974 1^3^7.4 821.1 -2.1 

Source: See Note 22. 



Erosion of the buying power of the dollar became apparent near the 
end of 1^72 as inflation markedly increased. Table 1.4 presents the con* 
sumer price index for a variety of areas of expenditure^ from Which it 
can be observed that^ during the four high school years 1968-1972^ i)rices 
had generally increased by 20%. The hi^est increases in these areas 
were in medical expenses (up 23%) and costs of housing (up 24%) . 

In the 18 months between the Base Year Survey and the First Followup 
Survey prices increased an average of 12%^ but costs of food increased 
about 25%.^^ This represents an appreciable price increase^ but con- 
sidering the still-increasing inflation attendant to the years 1972-73^ 
a more dramatic view can be obtained by comparing the rise in prices 
between 1968> when the Class of 1972 entered high school^ and 1974^ when 
the First Followup Survey was concluded. During this period the overall 
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(urban oriented) Consuin|r Price Index increased by 42Z. The cost of 
food* however, increased 57%, that of housing, by 45%, and that of 
medical care, by 42%. Costs of education, undoubtedly considered by 
most as secondary to the costs of food, clothing, shelter, and medical 
care* rose 28% (as measured by the cost of reading ms.tetlal), represent* 
Ing price Increases irtilch mus^t be met after the ^'necessaries** have been' 
cared for. 

Table 1.4 

Consximer Price Indices, 1945-1975 
(1967 = 100). 





All 








Transpor- 




Reading/ 


Year 


Items 


Food 


Housing 


Apparel 


tation 


Medical 


Recreation 


1945 


53.9 


NA 


59.1 


61.5 


47.8 


• 42.1 


62.4 


1950 


72.1 


74.5 


72.8 


79.0 


68.2 


53.7 


74.4 


1955 


80.2 


84. r 


82.3 


84.1 


77.4 


64.8 


76.7 


1960 


88.7 


89.6 


90.2 


89.6 


89.6 


79.1 


87.3 


1965 


94.5 


95.5 


94.9 


93.7 


95.9 


89.5 


95.9 


1966 


97.2 


100.3 


97.2 


96.1 


97.2 


93.4 


97.5 


1968 


104.2 


103.2 


104.2 


105.4 


103.2 


106.1 


104.7 


i970 


116.3 


113.7 


118.9 


116.1 


112.7 


120.6 


113.4 


1971' 


121.3 


116.4 ' 


124.3 


119.8 


118.6 


128.4 


119.3 


1972 


125.3 


121.6 


129.2 


122.3 


119.9 


132.5 


122.8 


1973 


133.1 


141.4 


135.0 


126.8 


123.8 


137.7 


125.9 


1974 


147.7 


■ 162.4 


150.6 


136.2 


137.7 


150.5 


133 ,8 


1975, 


159.3 


■ i71.6 


165.3 


141.8 


147.4 


166.8 


143.8 


Source: 


See 


Ifote 24. 


■5 











Rising costs undoubtedly were partially offset by Increased wages 
o£ workers (Figure 1.7)> but available data do not clearly Indicate other 
factors which also may have tended to compensate prices. Median family 
Income Increased appreciably from 1968 to 1973 (9% In 1967 dollars), but 
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Figure 1-7 



Median Family Income and Average Annual 
Earnings of Full-Time Workers 
(1967 Dollars) 
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1945 



1955 



Source: See Kote 25. 



underwent a 4% decline between 1973 and 1974. Togethisr with Table 1-5, 
the data suggest that the years 1972 and 1973 were characterized by the 
ending of mild recovery from the 1970 recession and the beginning of the 
more severe 1974-75 recession. This tempers the interpretation of 
National Longitudinal Study data since it suggests that the behavior 
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of earlier and later cohorts laay be differentially affected by their 
unique economic circumstances. 



Table 1.5 

Labor Force and Unemployment in the United States: 

1965-1975 



Civilian Labor Force ' Unemployed Person 







FarCicipacion Race 










(X of civilian 








Number 


noninsticucional 


Humber 


Unemployment 


Year 


(thousands) 


populacion) 


(thousands) 


Rate 


1965 


74,455 


58.9% 


3,366 


4.5% 


1956 


75,770 


59.2 


2,875 


3.8 


1967 


77,347 


59,6 


2,975 


3.8 


1968 


78,737 


59.6 


2,817 


3.6 


1969 ' 


80,733 


60.1 


2,831 


3.5 


1970 


82,715 


60.4 


4,088 


4.9 


1971 


84, U3 


, 60.2 


4,993 


5.9 


1972. 


86,542 


60.4 


4,840 


5.6 


1973 


88,714- 


60.8 


4,304 


4.9 


1974 


91i011 


61.2 


5,076 


5.6 



Source: See Note 26. 



Additional information regarding" the manner in which'workers with- 
stood the recent recession and inflation periods is presented in Table 1.6^ 
which displays data on average weekly earnings together with data on work 
hours and hourly wages. Although the current nominal average weekly 
earnings of production workers in private sectors have increased con- 
tinuously in recent years, their constant (1967) dollar earnings actually 
decreased in 1970, and 1974 due to reductions in work hours and wage rates. 
Because of this general economic development^ new entrants to the labor 
market who were first employed during 1972 or 1973 (as is likely for the 
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Table 1.6 

Work Hours and Earnings of Production or Nonsupervisory 
Iforkers on Private Payroll 



Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Earnings 



Year 


Average . 
Weekly Hours 


Current 
Dollars 


1967 Constant 
Dollars 


Current 
Dcllars 


1967 Constant 
Dollars 


1965 


' 38.8 


$2.45 


$2.59 


$95.06 


$100.59 


1966- 


38.6 




2.63 


98.82 , 


101.67 ■ 


1967 


38.0 ■ 


2.68 


2.68 


101.84 


101.84 


1968 


37.8 


2.85 


2.74 


107.73 


103.39' ■ 


1969 


37.7 


3.04 


2.7/ ' 


114.61 


104.38 


1970 


37.1 


3.22 


2.77 


119.46 


102.72 


1971 


37.0 


3.44 


2.84 


127.28 


104.93 


1972 


37.1 


3.67 


2.93 


136.16 


108.67 


1973 


37.1 


.3.92 


2.95 


^145.43 


109.26 


1974 


36.6 


4.22 


2.86 


154.45 


104.57 



Source; See Hate 27. 

Class of 1972) might not expect to receive pay raises comparable to those 
enjoyed by earlier cohorts who started their working careers during toore 
prosperous years. Haw the less experienced workers are affected by 
recession relative to the more experienced workers, in terms of employ- 
laent or uneiiQ>loynient rates, work houfs, and wage rates Is not fully 
understood. It will therefore be difficult to estimate or predict the 
eamingo*age profile of any given cohort so long as economic conditions 
fluctuate significant^ly. 

Variations In labor force participation ratef;^^ and unemployntent 
rates^^ of persons aged 18 to 19 years, for white and nonwhlte workers, 
are shown in Table 1.7. In general, labor force participation rates were 
highest for white males and lowest for nonwhlte females. Related is the 
fact that^ for this age group, the unemployment rated were lowest for 
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Table 1.7 

Labor Force Partlclpatloh and Unemployrcnt Rates of Young 
Workers (18 io 1^ Years) by Race and Sex . 



Civilian La>or Force 
Participatkan Rate 

White Black^and Other 



Unemployment Rate 
White Black and Other 



Male 










1965 


- 65.8% 


66.7% 


11.4% 


20.2% 


1966 


65.4 


63.7 


8.9 


20.5 


1967 


66.1 


62.7 


9.0 


20.1 


1968 


65.7 


63.3 - 


8.2 


19.0 


1969 


66.3 


63.2 


'7.9 


19.0 


1970 


67.4 


61.8 


12.0 


23.1 


1971 


67.8 


58.9 


13.5 


26.0 


1972 


71.1 


60.1 


12.4 


26.2 


1973 


72.3. 


61.4 


10.0 


22.1 


1974 


73.6 


62.4 


11.5 


26.6 


Female 










1965' 


50.6% 


40.0% 


. 13.4% 


27.8% 


1966 


53.1 


44.0 ' 


10.7 


29.2 


1967 


52.7 


48.7 


10.6 


28.3 


1968 ■ 


. '53.3 


46.9 


11.0 


26.2 


1969 


54.6 


45.4 


10.0 


25.7 


1970 


55.0 


44.7 


11 -.9 


32.9 


1971 


55.0 


41.4 


14.1 


33.7 


1972 


57.4 ■ 


43>9^ 


12.3 


38.7 


1973 


58.9 


45.1 


10.9 


33.3 


1974 


60.4 


44.6 


13.0 


33.7 



Source: See Note 30. 

white males and highest for nonwhite females. In recent years^ at 
least, since 1967^ the labor force participation rates for whites of 
both sexes have increased stead/.ly^ while those of nonwhites have shown 
appreciable fluctuation. The years 1972 and 1973 can probably be con- 
sidered good years by the uhite workers of the Class of 1972^ even though 
conditions were not as bright as they had been during the late 1960&. 



\ 
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In contrast, the employment situation deteriorated earlier for non- 
white youth than for young whites. For a young black, 1973 presented ' 
serious ^meaploynient problems-^^nearly on'?*fourth of the nonuhite males 
and fully one-third of the nonwhite females were unemployed that year . 

Labor force participation and eaployment rates differ, as We have 
seen, according to the subgroul^ of the population of interest. The 
growing volume of females in the labor force is one such subgrottp. 
Table X.8 displays the female labor force as a percentage of the female 
population for selected years since 1940. The greatest involvement cai 



Table 1.8 

Female Labor Force as a Percent 
of Female Population 



iJTear 


Total 




SlnRle 


Married 


Widowed /Divorced 


«.940 


27.4 




48.1 


16.7 ' 


32.0 


M45 


HA 




HA 


HA 


HA 




31.4 




50.5 


24.8 - 


36.0 


195>v 


33.5 




46.4 


29.4 


36.0 


1960 > 


\ 34.8 




44.1 


31.7 


37.1 


1965 






40.5 


35.7 


35 a- 


1970 


4\6 




53.0 


41.4^^ 




1971 


42.x 




52.7 




35.7 


1972 


43.6^ 






42.1 


37.2 


1973 






55.8 


42.8 


36.7 


^974-^ 


45 ..'2 


\ 

\ 

\ 


57.2 


43.8 


37.8 


1975 


45.9 


56.7 


45.0 


37.8 



Source: See Note 1^1. 

be seen to have come from\single females, and in concert with Table 1.2 
(which suggests that the bulk of unmarried females is to be found in 
younger age groups), we can anticipate an appreciable labor force 
Involvement on the part of females from the Class of 1972. Table 1.9 
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illustrates labor force participation according to inarital and family 
* ■ 

t cHaracteristiics, an4 it can be seen that 

Among women, divorcees had the highest labor force rate 
(702) in March 1972 • • • • Two factors were of importance. 
First, a much smaller proportion of divorced than of 
married women had pre-school children to care for* How- 
ever, even with pre-schooX children, the rate for divorcees 
(622) was about double the corresponding rate lor wives* • 

The presence of children has frequently been found a barrier to female 

Table 1.9 

Emplo3niient Status of Persons 16 Years Old and Over, 
by Marital Status, Sex, ana Race, March 1972 



lUrlUl stttu«» U4t 9id rtct 


Tol«l 

nonlfiilK 


Labor Un* 


NscJn 
Ubor tort* 


TotiM 




Un««pror«d 




PcfCtnt ol 
p«piil»ll»n 




I»bcf 


ALL f EflSONt 




1 


















7« 6 


4«.I01 


3.0» 


5J 


14.603 






n 5 


37.311 


I.JZf 


J J 


6.74C 






1.307 


77 6 


1.170 


125 


« 6 


J77 








316 


5?0 


27 


4 5 


I.2J6 




t.»l 


1.417 


79.6 ^ 




122 


6 6 


364 








64.5 




1.4f6. 


13.t 


5.aso 








4J.6 


30.795 


2.144 


6.5 


42.567 




4«.4tlO 


14.149 


41 5 


11.117 


1.032 


5.4 


27.151 


MUtritd. hutttAd «b(t«flt 


M4D 


I.SQO 


51 1 




172 


1L5 


1.340 




i.5;o 


;6 1 


I. 411 


12 


3.2 


7.0J1 






M43 


70.1 


2M2 


121 


£.6 


»12 


*=^-*^ 


13.610 


JMJ 


54.9 


6.740 


737 


4.9 


6.133 


HECRO ANO OTHEfl ftACU 






















73.1 


4.727 


504 


3.5 








3.»] 


«5.3 


3.033 


m 


4.1 


564 


Ii4ki«d, MfW iHtAt.. 




W 


7I.I 


311 




15 3 


141 




JII 


III 


17.6 


112 




7.4 


201 




lis 


165 


J6.7 


134 


31 


IS.I 


$0 




2.m 


l.m 


SI 5 


1.137 


252 


II 0 


993 






4.m 


40.1 


3.709 


4fi7 


11.2 


i.if9 






].»] 




1.1130 


161 


a 1 


1.142 


MiiritdL b«ib«Ad ibstiil . . .. 


* 1.05$ 




50.« 


4St 


BO 


I4.« 


511 




1.222 


411 


33.7 


3M 


la 


4.4 


110 






315 


65.9 


m 




5.1 


l«4 


Sn^lt..,.,; . . 


2.015 


m 


44.1 


721 


, 192 


20 9 


l.l«5 



> Jk* liter htu mcfifdtr m^nfrtn of l^t A/m«^ f^c^ l^'itt fi^ l*^* r$tim»i»^ r^ocf^ufft fo/ in tfpJ»j<>l>0A or tn* Oimti At/t t« th« nt* Ctmut 

NOU: iigwt ^v H^M^t Mirch t$}2 ir« M Ttl>ctlr C4mpir»blt wiAh *n th4 ftbtv*tr 1472 tifut ol C«nPt0Vfn«nl iful Urnkti. It) idtfitfOn. ttt-Ji^i'^C 
dir/Mt Tnt iurch 1V72 ^ti rtfl«ct in« intrA^uctHid ol 14^0 Ct<tru< dtt» jiilo irilh H^rCJi H72. Iht ()»ti irtludt p*f««ftt in lAftilutKinr 



Source: See Note 33* ' 
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labor force participation, as Howard Hayghe indicates: 

The participation rate for laothers of toddlers (27Z), 
registered a strong ovet>the-year [1971-1972] increase* 
Nevertheless, young children continued to be a major 
limiting influence on their mothers* labor force partic- 
ipation* For example, in 1972, 30Z of the mothers with 
children under 6 years old were in the labor force com^ 
pared, with 50Z with children 6 to 17 years old,^*^ ^ 

Especially in the cases of married women and women with children 
we nay expect that a con^ont^At of labor force participation is due to 
family financial needst While there are other reasons for women ^to 
'mrk, such as self-fulfillment In the business world,' the number of 
families with two or more workers has steadily Increased, accounting 
for nearly 55Z of all families (headed by married men in the labor force) 
In 1972f Ten years earlier the figure was only- 45Z, Among /blacks the 
incidence of multivorker famlli^ was about 9Z higher than among whites 

Enrollment in postsecondary eHucation also affects the decision to 
mrkt Table* ItlO shows the enrollment rates of ig- and 19-year-olds at 
all levels of education during recent years} additionally, it displays 
the corresponding labor force participation rates for enrolled and not- 
enrolled workers t As the table Indicates, the enrollment rates 
fluctuated appreciably, although the numbers of enrollees seemed rela- 
tively stablet Enrollment levels of young males and females reached a 
peak in 1971 and declined gradually thereafter* However, Anne M, Young 
noted that, "[o]f the 3 million persons who were graduated from high 
school in 1972, only 49% — the lowest proportion in 5 years — went on to 
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> " Table 1.10 

Labor Force Partlclpatioa and Unemployment Rates of Young 
Workers (18 to 19 Years) by School Enrollment and Sex 



Labor Force 

School Snrollnent Participation Unemployment Rate 





Nipiber 


Percent of 




Not 






Year 


(thousands) 


Population 


Enrolled Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Enrolled 


fetie 














1965^ . 


1,689 


55.6% 


36.2% 


91.2% 


12.3% 


10.4% 


1 oca 




57.8 


37.5 ' 


88»6 


8.1 


8.4 


1967 


1, 636 


56.3 


. 40.1 - 


.87.9 


11.3 


■ 10.7 


1968 


1,'891 ' 


60.4 


42. '9 . 


87.8 


9.1 


9.5 


1969 


a, 886 


59.4 


43.5 


88.2 


10,0 


8.9 


.1970 


1,822 


54.4 


41.2 


86.7 


15.3 


14.1 


1971 


1,939 


55.4 


43. '1 


88.6 


12.0 


14.6 


1972 


1,856 


51.1 


45.4 


89.7 


11.4 


11.9 


1973 , 


1,783 


47.7 


45.5 


90.0 


11.2 


9.9 * 


Female 














1965 


1,241 


. 37.7% 


29. OZ 


63.3% 


9.4% 


13.7% 


1966 


1,335 


37.7 


33.5 


62.9 


9.6 


12.6 ' 


1967„ 


1,390 


40.3 


31.2 


63.6 


^ 11.5 


16.1 


1968 


1,424 


41.2 


31^8 


62.9 


10. a 


12.9 


1969 


1,465 


41.8 


36.7 


66.0 


13.2 


H.O 


1970 


1,502 


• 41.6 


37.7 


63.7 . 


13.8 


16.4 


1971 


1,617 


43.4 


37.0 . 


61.2 


13.5 


16.7 


. 197^ . 


1,600 


41.8 


37.0 


65.? 


14.7 


15.2 


1973 


1,498 


38.1 


38.1 


66.4 


10.5 


13.8 



Source^: See Hote 36. 



college, and relatively more graduates went to work."^' During the period 
of recovery from the 1970 recession, enrollment rates for both males and 
females wete relatively^ lov. ^ 

There were commenaurately higher rates of labor force partlclpa- 
tlon during these same years. Excepting only a small decline in 1970, 
the labor force participation rates of enrolled young males have climbed 
steadily from 36.2% In 1965 to 45.5% in 1973j and, apart from a" perturbation In 
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1966 for young females^ their labor force participation rates have alsa 
increased, from 29.0X in 1965 to 38.1% in 1973. For young persons no t 
enrolled in school, labor force participation rates have been relatively 
stable, though there has been some Increase in the participation rates 
of young women. 

For young men, unemplo^^nt rates have been similar, whether* 
enrolled in school or not; for young enrolled women, however,, the 
une]q>layiDent. rate has been somewhat lower than that of women not 
enrolled— perhaps partially due to the fact that fewer enrolled women 
in these ages are in the labor force. 

Tables 1.11 and 1.12 present employment data for nonenrolled high 

school graduates '1>y sex and race respectively. They suggest that the ' 

proportion of high school graduates not enrolled in colleges in October 

of the year of graduation has been decreasing through 1968. In 1969, 

however, the^re was an appreciable decrease in the nmnber of high school 

graduates going immediately on to college, a phenomenon most readily 

observed for nonwhites* It is possible that increasing layoffs and 

uneizf>loyment rates of white-collar workers during this interval has 

resulted in lessened attractiveness of higher education. Facing 

different economic sittiations than the Class of 1969, later classes 

have behaved somewhat differently. 

The proportion of high school graduates enrolling in 
college soon after graduation has dropped sharply since 
the peak of 55% in 1968. * * . The decline ha6 been con- 
centrated among men; their proportion going on to college in 
the year in which they graduate from high school fell 
sharply between 1968 and 1972, from 63 to 53%. Among 
women going on to college,' the proportion did not change 
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Table 1.11 

Employment Status of High School Graduates 
Not Enrolled In Colleges by Sex 



Percent of High School 
Graduates Not Enrolled 
In October of the Year 
of Gradu&tlon 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Labor Force 
Participation 
Bate ^ 



Male 


. Female 


Male 


Female 


43!!; 


55% 


91.0% 


75. 8% 


ni 


57 


87.3 


68.4 


42 


53 


86.6 


73.6 


37 


51 


88.1 


71.6 


40 


53 


90.0 


71.6 


45 


51 


.87.4 


68.8 


42 


50 


90.0 


69.9 


47 


54 


91.2 


75.0 




90.2 


72.8 



Unemployment 
Rate 



Male 


Female 


7.4% 


16.6% 


8.7 


18.5 


9.5 . 


21.4 


10.2 


16.0 


7.6 


14.7 


12.9 


23.6 


14.0 


20.5 


12.3 


17.1 


9.4 


15.2 



Source:' See Note 39. 



Table 1.12 

Employment Status of High School Graduates 
Not Enrolled in Colleges by Race 



.Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Percent of High School 
Graduates Not Enrolled 
in October of the Year 
of Graduation-. 



White 

48% 

48 

47 

43 

45 

48 

46 

51 



Nonwhite 

57% 

68 

58 

54 

63 

52 

53 

52 



Labor Force 
Participation 
Bate 



White 

82.4% 

77.6 

79.6 

77.4 

80.2 

78.3 

79.3 

83.1 ^ 

82.4 



Non»fliite 

78.8% 

65.0 

72.7 

79.1 

72.6 

68.6 

73.3 

76.4 

69.4 



Unemployment 
Rf-ce' 

White Nontrfiite 



10.8% 
12.9 
14.0 
11.7 
8.5 
16.3 
15.1 
12.2 
10.1 



26.9% 
NA 
33.0 
24.0 
31.2 
34.3 
35.5 
34.5 
28.3 



Source: See Note 40. 
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' significantly over this period. Despite the decrease 
in enrollment rates, the actual nusiber going on to 
college^^bout 1.5 million—has changed little over 
these 4 years because population increases compensated 
f^r the drop in the rate.**^ 

While nonenrollment was more typical of nonwhites in 1969, the situation 

was reversed in 1972. 

The decrease in college enrollment has been entirely 
among white graduates, whose rate fell from 57% in 196B 
to 49% in October 1972, a level about^equ^l t6 that of 10 
years earlier.' On the other hand, the proportions of 
Negro graduates of 1972 who went on to college (48%) was 
about the same as In 1968 But substantially higher than 
that 10 years earlier (34%). As a restilt of these con- 
verging trends, there was no significant difference in 
the proportions of white and Negro graduates of 1972 
enrolled in college in October. 

Since 1969 the proportion of high school graduates not enrolled in 
colleges in the year of graduation for all groups (males, females, whites, 
and nonwhites) has remained at relatively high levels, compared with 
earlier records* In 1972 and 1973 the labor force participation rates 
of all groups were relatively high, especially in 1972. In October of 
that' year more than 90% of 1972 's nonenrolled men were in the labor 
force, as were 75% of the women.^**^ 

Reductions of labor force participation rates in 1973 from their 
earlier 1971 levels wer^ especially significant for females and non- 
whites whose unemployment rates were generally higher than those of other 
groups, perhaps representing some ^'discouragement effect." If so, 
decreases in unetnployment rates for these subgroups would be more 
apparent than real. Tables 1.13-1.15 provide additional information 
related to these topics. 



\ Table 1.13 

\ 



(College Enrollment and Labor Force Status 
of 1972 High School Graduates, by Sex, Color, 
and Marital Status of Women: United States, October 1972) 
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Table 1.14 ^ 

Employment Status of 1972 High School Graduates 
not Enrolled in College and of 1971-72 School Dropouts, 
by Sex, Color, and Marital Status of Women: 
United States, October 1972 



lNu<nbm In itiou««ndi1 
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In Mbgtf tdtn 
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Source: See Note 45. 
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Table 1.15 



Major Occupation Groups of Employed High School Graduates 
not Enrolled In College, by Year of High School Graduation, 
and of School Dropouts, by Year Last Attended School, 
by Sex; United States, October 1972 
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Educational Trends 

About one- third of the Class of 1972 not enrolled In college and 
not In the labor force could be fourd, in October 1972, enrolled In 
special schools, such as trade schools or business colleges*^^ Xn 
1966*, according to an Upjohn Institute survey, there were about 7,000 
Such schools (3,000 -trade and technical schools with about 835,000 
students^ 1,300 business colleges with about 440,000 students, and 
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2|700 schools of cosnjetology and barberlng with about 320,000 
students) 

From 1949 to 1971 the niunber of proprietary school students 
rose from 0,8 to 1*4 million, vlth female enrollments 
nearly doubling* As a percentage of the 18- to 24*-year*-old 
population, Ukale enrollments vent from 5*1% to 6*6% and 
female enrollments from 1,9% to 5*5%; relative to .^lollege 
enrollments, on the other hand, the number fell [0,34 (1949) 
to 0.16 (1971)] especial?" tn the 1960*5 when public 
subsidization of colleges .icreased greatly*^^ 

Since 1962, when nearly^ half the graduates not enrolled In college 
and not In the labor force were enrolled In proprietary schools, ther^ 
has been a downward enrollment trend, perhaps reflecting the growth of 
vocational curricula and (enrollment in 2-year colleges • This downward 
trend may also reflect the growth of '*ln-house** company-sponsored 
training for employees which could provide both employment and low- or 
no-cost tralnlngf^^ 

There is some reason to believe vhat such vocational training may 

provide effective m/sans of obtaining an<3 retaining employnient* The 

economic situation in 1973-1974 was worse tiit:n that in 1972-1973; 

nonetheless, Arthur M» Lee could state: 

(tore than one million former Vocational Education students 
who had completed their programs in 1973-74 were reported 
employed in October 1974# Thlff was 90 percent of all those who 
were available to work* It was only one percentage point less 
than tlie previous year* Ko other comparable employment rate 
held up as well, while growing nui^ers of the Natlon*s labor 
force were being laid off and ^obs were hard to get.^^ 

The proportional declines in proprietary school enrollments and the 

concomitant Increases in vocational Involvement of 2-year colleges has 

been paralleled by increasing public .investments in education* In 

1971-72 total expenditures for education, as a percentage of gross 
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national product, exceeded 8% (Figure 1»8)» Per-pupll expenditures 
have also^rlsen, both In current and constant dollars over the years. 

Figure 1^8 

Total Expenditures for Education as a percentage of 
the Gross National Product: United States, 
1929-30 to 1971-72 
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Source; See Note 52» 

from $749 In 1959-60 to $lf281 In 1973-74 (both figures in 1973-^74 
dollars) (Table 1*16)* Rising expenditures have been accompanied by a 
shl£t In the source of public funds used for educational purposes* In 
the academic year 1919-1920, for example, 83% of the costs of public 
elementary and secondary education were met through sources of funds 
below state level* By 1945-46, local funding had dropped to 63*8% of 
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^ Table 1.16 

Total and Current Expenditure Per Pupil ia Average Daily 
Attendance in Public Elementary and Secondairy Schools: 
United States, 1929-30 to 1973-74 
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the educational receipts and, in 1972-73, had declined tg barely more 
than half (51.3%)* While both state*-level and federal sources of ^unds 
have grown over the period 1919-1973, feder'^l involvement in elementary 
and secondary education still represents less than 10% of revenues* 
State-level funding represented 40 ^0% of receipts in 1972-73, compared with 
16.5% in 1919-20 (Table 1.17).' 
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J Table 1.17 

Public Elementary and Secondary School Revenue Receipts 
from Federal, State, and Local Sources: United States, 
1919-20 to 1972-73 
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Source: See Note 54. 

A portion of these receipts have been disbursed for vocational 
education, especially since the Vocational Amendments of 1968. Between 
the two years 1966 and 1968, expenditures for vocational education 
jumped 49Z, from $799,895,000 to $1,192,863,000. Year-to-year increases 
amounted to 54% between 1968 and 1V70, 44% between 1970 and 1972, and 
14% between 1972 and 1973, representing a 3-3/4 Increase in level of 
funding for vocational education over the 8-year period. State and local 
components o': vocational education went from $349,518,000 in 1968 to 
$2,551,400,000 in 1973, a 730% increase in levei of^unding. Undoubtedly, 
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Vocational education is the fastest growing component of the educational 
doiitaia (Table 1.18)* 

Table 1.18 

y Expenditures of Federal, State, and Local Funds 

for Vocational Education* United States 
and Outlying Areas, 1920 to 1973 
(in thousands of dollars) 
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Source; See Note 35* 

Three responses to the increased levels of educational funding may 
be observed* First, school detention rates, measured by the number of 
high School graduates per 1,000 students entering fifth grade have 
Steadily increased from 467 in 1942, to 505, in 1950, to 621 in 1960, 
to 750 in 1970* The Class of 1972 dropped somewhat,- to 748 graduates 
per 1,000 fifth grade entMnts," but the figure rose to 749 in 1973*^^ 

Secopd, the increases in levels of educational funding have been met 
through increases in tax levels, frequently obtained through successful 
school bond elections* The success rates of such elections reached a 
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peak of 74»7% In 1964-65, but with a very minor exception between 
1966^67 afid l967*-68, have declined zztonotonlcally ever since* In the 
inflation plsgued, uncertain Income period 1972-73 only 56»5% of school 
bond elections were successful, suggesting the publlc*s unwillingness ' 
to underwrite additional levels of taxation* 

The third response to increasing investmeilts in education has been 
a growing belief that education was the key to future success, indicated 
by the recent motto, *'to get a good Job, get a good education. "^^^^uiO-ic 
acceptance of this principle was reflected in mono ton Ically increasing 
enrollment rates of persons in the 1&^2^ age group in degree-credit 
institutions of higher education for the years 1951-1970. The mild 
slump of 1971 reversed>ln 1972 to reach an all-time 1973 high of 32.3 
enrolled persons per lOO persons 18-24 years of age.^^ 



Suazmary 

The events of 1972-73 were characterized by political turbulence 
and scandal in high places. While the U.S, withdrew from the Vietnam 
war, the Arab-Israeli conflict persisted. Terrorist bombings, air- 
craft hijackings, and other forms of unrest were prominent in the 
news. 

The U.S. economy was unsettled, recovering from a -minor recession 
and heading for a more serious one. Marked Increases in the rate of 
inflation were present and white-collar unemployment, at 3*5 percent 
in 1971, was unusually high. The energy crisis appeared in late 1973, 

Growing investments in edc^ation exceeded 8% of the Gross National 
Product during this period, with heavy and Increasing Investments 
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appearing in vocational education* High taxes on Incomes and property, 
coupled with uncertain economic conditions, were producing publ'^c 
unwillingness to support additional educational expenses* It was In 
the midst of these circumstances that the High School Class of 1972 
graduated and experienced their first 18 months as adults* 

1*3 . Organization of the Report 

The balance of this report Is primarily concerned with the analysis 
of data from the Base Year Survey and the First Followup^ Survey of the 
High School Class of 1972^ and la presented in two main sections* ■ The 
first five chaptiire deal with the substance of the Class of 1972—where 
they have come fro^,. where they are going, what they are doXngl^now, and 
how they came to be doing what they are doing* 

Chapter 2 presents a descriptive demography of the activities and 
states In which the Class of 1972 were found during the a;VroxlDiately 
18-month period since graduation* 

Chapter 3 presents relationships between data gathered during 1972 
and data gathered during the Tlrst Pollowup, especially as regards transl- 
tlons from activities or states In high school: Into activities or states 
after high school* Also considered In this chapter are relationships 
between earlier characteristics (such as characteristics of the early 
homes of the respondents) and '^current" characteristics (such as enroll- 
ment In 4-year colleges)* 

Chapter 4 Is devoted to the Important area of plans and aspirations 
of the respondents, and to the changes In such plans which have occurred 
since high school* 
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Chaptej 5 Is a summary of \;he first four chapters* 
Part II of the report is methodological* Qiapter 6 presents 
information related to the specifics of some analysis procedures, 
Chapter 7 discusses prpblems of nonresponse in NLS^ data, and ^Chapter 8 
presents some discussion regarding strengths and weaknesses pf the 
data> together with some remarks regarding possible future activities. 
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^ Chapter 1: Notes 



U. S. Office of Education, RFP OE-7:>-6, ^^Longitudinal Studies of 
Educational Effects; National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Clas s of 1972/^ November 22, 1971, Part I, p. 1. 

Bllton, Thomas L. ; Rhett, Haskell; Creech, F. Reld; et. al. , "The 
yase Year Survey of the National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972 >" Final Report. Contract No. OEC-O- 
72-0903, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ, 08540, 
June 1973, Abstract. 

Hilton, Thotias L. ; Rhett, Haskell; jOreech, F. Reld; et. al., ^'The 
Base Year Survey of the National Longitudinal Study of ^ the 
High SchQol Class of A972/' Final" Rei>ort of Contract No. OEC-0- 
7?-0903, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ, 08540, 
June 1973. The tables occupy Appendices A through F^ 

The report Is the Final Report of Contract No. OEC-0- 73-6806, and 
appears In three parts, as folloirs: 

Creech, F. Reld, Part I; Selected Characteristics of the Class 
of 1972 , PR-74'-23, Educational Testing Service, Prlnpeton,* 
NJ, 08540, 1974. 

Echternacht, Gary, Part Il4 Characteristics Distinguishing 
Vocational Students from General and Academic Students , 
PR-75-3, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ, 08540, 
1975. 

t Freeberg, I^omian E. and Rock, Donald A., Part III: Aspirations 
and Plans of High School Students; The Role of Academic . 
Soclalt and Personal Characteristics , PR- 75-5, Educational 
Service, Princeton, NJ, 08540, 1975. 

These are the numbers available on the National' Longitudinal Study 
release tape. To arrive at these numbers a variety of minor struc*- 
tural changes were made In the sample. A more detailed description 
of the structure of the sample and the changes made to It can be 
found In: ' 

Levlnsobn, Jay; Rlccobono, John A.; and Moore, R. Paul, 

"National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972: Base Year and First Foltow^Up Data File Users 
Manual (Preliminary) . Research Triangle Institute, Research 
Triangle Park, NC, 27709, April 1975, pp. 1-13. 

Research Triangle Institute, Tabular Results of the First Followupo 
^Questionnaire^ Parts I-IV . Prepared for National Center for 
"iducatlon^,Statlstlcs under Contract OEC-0- 73-666 , Research 
. Triangle Institute, Research Triangle Park» NC, 27709, July 7, 
•1975. 
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^ 7. U. S. Bureau of ^he Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 

States; 1975 ^ U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
- D.C. Table 2, p. 5. 

8. This assumes the Class of 1972 to^have entered first grade In 1960. 
in that year the U. S. Bureau of the Census obtained a resident 

^population of 179,979,000 persons., ^ee: 

U. S.. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of ^the 
. United States, Colonial Times to 1970> Bicentennial 
Edition^ Part I , Washington, D.C, 1975, Series A-7, p. 8. 

9. The data for Figure 1.1 are taken from Historical Statistics of the 
. United States (see note 8) for the years 1940-1970. Data foi later 

years are taken from The Statlst?lcal Abstract of the United States^ 
(see note 7). Data for 1960 and later Include Alaska and Hawaii. 

"10. U. S. Bureau of the Census^ Historical Statistics of the United 

States^ Colonial Times to 1970^ Bicentennial Edition^ Part I , 
Washington, D.C, 1975, Series A5, p. 8. Data for .1974. are 
based on data from the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
(see note 7) . 

11. . U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 

States^ Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition, Part I, 
Washington, D.C, 1975, Series A57-A72, p. 11. Data for 1950 
use a 1950 urban definition; those for ±960 Include Ale:^ka and 
Hawaii; those for 1970 use i 1970 urban definition. 

12. U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 

1975, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 
Table 37, p. 33. 

13. Single refers to persons who fire not married, widowed, or divorced. 
Data for 1940-1970 are taken from: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the ITrlted 
States^ Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition, 
Part I , Washington, D.C, 1975, Series A160, A161, A166, 
\ ^ and A167, p. 20. 

Data for 1974 are taken from: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 

States: 1975, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, 1976, Table 47, p. 38; 

14. Data for 1940-1970 are taken from: 

U. S. Btireau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
States Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition^ 
Part I . Washington, D.C, 1975, Series A158, A159, p. 19. 
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Data for 1972-1974 are taken from: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 

States; 1975 , U. S. Government Printing Office, Washlngton> 
D.C. , 1976, Table 94, p. 67. 

15. Data reflect the number of births for women age 15-44 In the popula- 
tion. Data from 1960 onwards Include Alaska and Hawaii. The years 
1940-1970 ^are taken from: ^ 

U. S. Bureau of the Census> Historical Statistics of the United 
States^ Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition, 
Part I t Washington, B.C., 1975, Series B8, p. 49. 

Data for 1971-1973 are taken from: 

U. S. Bureau of the Cfensus, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States: 1975 , U. S. Government Printing Office, 1976, 
Table '68, p. 53. 

16» Data are not readily available which demonstrate the distribution 
" ^of Illegitimate birth rate by age. However, sampling activities 
during the Base-Year Survey located a number of schools which were 
established solely for the education of pregnant- (and generally 
unmarried) high school girls. This suggests that Illegitimate 
births may be concentrated In the younger ages. If this Is Jtrue, 
unplanned births may have dramatic and adverse Impact on the voca- 
tional and educational futures of a substantial portion of the 
Class of 1972. 

17. Data shown represent the number of Illegitimate births per 1,000 
unmarried fanales of all ages; 1960 and later data Include Alaska 

. and Hawaii; 1970 and later data exclude nonresident aliens. For 
1940-1970, data are taken from; 

U. S. Bureau of. the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
States^ Colonial Tlmea to 1970, Bicentennial Edition, 
Part I , Washington, D.C, 1975, Series .B29, p. 52. 

Eor 1971-1973, dataware taken from: 

U. S. Bureau of the, Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 

States: 1975 , U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, 1976,_Table 77, p. 57. 

18. The d3mamlcs of divorce as regards children are nov well understood, 
despite the volumes of reports which have been written. It Is known, 
for eicample, that children raised by the opposlte-sexed parent have 
juvenile delinquency rates In excess of those for children rtrlsed by 
the same-sexed parent or by both parents; also, psychosexual develop-- 
ment of males Is frequently Inappropriately sex-role stereotyped 
when raised by the mother in the absence of the father (the usu^l 
case In this country). Since father absence Is predominant, a number 
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of studies have explored the iiopact of father's presence or absence 
on children;- conversely, the paucity of mother-absent homes has 
resulted in insufficient data upon which to evaluate the differential 
■effects of mother's presence or absence. More to the point of this 
study, however, is the fact that the relationship between divorce, 
single-parent rearage, working mothers, etc., upon the later voca- 
tional and educational outcomes of children has not been studied. 
One hypothesis which might reasonably be set forth would be that such 
children would have lower vocational and educational attainment than 
children of Intact families since the dtvision of one home into two 
generally results in raduced percapita income, with an attendant 
lowering in economic status. 

-19. Data represent the number of divorces and annulments per 1^000 ^ 

married females. Data for 1960 and later include Alaskaand Hawaii. 
From 1940-1970 dat4 are tak^n from: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
States, Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition, 
Part I . Washington, D.C., 1975, Series B217, p. 64. 

For 1972, data are taken from: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 

States: .1975 . U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C, 1976, Table 94, p. 67. 

20. U. S.. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United . 

States, Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition, Part I . 
Washington, D.C., 1975, Series A23, A26, A27 , and A28, p. 9. 

A portion of the decrease in white composition of the population is 
due to the addition of Hawaii and Alaska. 

21. Data for 1940-1970 are taken from: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, flistordcal Statistics of the United 
States, Colonial Times to 1970^ Bicentennial Edition, 
Part I , Washington, D.C., 1975, Series B118 and B119, p. 56. 

For 1972 and 1973, data are taken from: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United. 
States: 1975 . U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1976, Table 83, p. 59. 

22. U. S. Department of Labor and U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Manpower Report of the President: April 1975 , U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1975, Table ^0-3, 
p. 340. 

23. The 25 percent figure was obtained by averaging the 1974 and 1973 
Consumer Price Indices and relating the result to the 1972 Index. 
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■ It should be noted that the Consumer Price Index is oriented to 
urban prices and tijat the large rural population of the United Stat»?,s 
is largely ignored. In an energy^ in tensive agriculture, the increased 
costs of energy associated with creation and delivery of foods tend 
to arrive in urban areas somewhat .later than experienced in the rural 
areas. 

24. Food, represents food consumed at home. Data for 1945-1970 were taken 
from: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
Statest Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition^ 
Part I , Washington, D.C., 1975, Series E135. E136, E149, 
E156, E160, p. 210. 

Data for 1971-1975 were taken from: ^ 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
^ States: 1975 , U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D.C.^ 1976, Table 688, p. 423. 

25. Source for 1945-1970 data is: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
States^Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition, 
, Part I , Washington,. D.C. , 1975, Series G197 (Median Family 

? ' Income), p. 297, and Series D722 (Average Annual Earnings), 

'p. 164. 

For 1971-1974 data, the appropriate source is: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statis^tfcal Abstract of the United 
States: 1975 , y. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, 1976, Table 596t p. 366 (Average Annual Earnings), 
and Table 634, p. 391 (Median Family Income). 

Family income and annual earnings presented in 1974 dollars were 
converted into 1967 dollars on a proportional basis. 

'26. U. 3. Department of Labor and U. S. Department of Health* Education, 
and Welfare, Manpower Report of the President t April 1975 , U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1975, Table A-1* 
p. 203. 

27. U. S. Department of Labor and U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Manpower Report of the FfTtiSident, April 1975 , U.S. 
Government Printing OffJ-e, Washington, D.C, Table C-3, pp. 281- 
282. Constant (1967) dollar figures are based on Consumer Price 
Index for all items (see text. Table 1.4). 

28. The labor force is comprised of those persons who are employed or 
are seeking employment. Labor ftfrce participation rate represents 
the proportion of a specified population which is in the labor force. 
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We refer to the civilian non-institutional population, or to some 
co^onent of it, such as the civilian non* institutional population 
of peraons 18 and 19 years of age. 

29. Unenploynient rates represent the proportion of the labor force which 
is not employe^h Part-time workers are considered to-be employed, 
as are thoae souetimes referred to as '^under^ployed.*' 

. 

30. D. S. Department of Labor and U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfaie, Manpower Report of the Freaident> April 1975 , U.S* 
Government Printing Office, Washington^ D.C", 1975, Table 
pp. 208-209 (civilian labor force participation rates) and 
Table A-20, pp/ 233-234 (unemployment rates). 

31. NA means data are not available. Data from 1940-1970 are taken 
from: * ^ ^ , 

U."" S. Bureau of the Census^ Historical Statistics of the United 
States^ Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition^ 
Part I . Washington, D,C., 1975, Series D58^ D59, D60, D62, 
' p. 133. 

. 

Data for 1971-1975 are taken from: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 

Stat'^; 1975 , U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, 1976, Table 563, p. 346. 

Data for 1960 and later years include Alaska and Kafraii. 

32. Hayghe, Howard, ''Labor Force Activity of Married Women," Special 

Labor Force Report 153, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1973. Reprinted from Monthly Labor Review , 
April 1973, p. 35. 

33. Hayghe, Howard, **Labor Force Activity of Married Women^'* Special 

Labor Force Report 153, U. S. Department ^f Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1973. Reprinted from Monthly Labor Review , 
Apiil 1973, p. 36. 

34. Hayghe, Howard, "Labor Force Activity- of Married Women^" Special 

Labor Force Report 153, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1973. Reprinted from Monthly Labor Review , 
April, 1973, p. 33. 
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CHAPTER 2 

''CUREENT'' STATUS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE CLASS OF 1972 

2.1 Introduction 

The First Pollowup Survey began In Octobef 1973 and obtained data 
for the time period beginning with graduation from high school ^ad 
ending with the completion of the First Followup Questionnaire (FFQ) , 
Two periods in time received etnphasis in the Questionnaire"**October 
1972 and October 1973, The time period we refer to as "current'* there- 
fore begins roughly in May^-June 1972 and ends roughly in October *73* 
January *74, 

In this chapter we discuss demographic characteristics of the 
Class of 1972 during the "current** post-high school period, with emphasis 
an the educational and occupational status of members of the class and 
the activities in which they engaged* 

2.2 Gener al States and Activities 

0 

The first item in the FFQ requested respondents to indicate whether 
or not they were currently participating in. each of six different 
activities: (l) working, either full or part time; (2) taking voca- 
tional or technical courses; (3) taking academic courses; (4) active 
military service; (5) homemaking; and (6) on temporary layoff, looking 
for work^ or waiting to report to work* The responses to this item 
are suimnarized in Figure 2*1, which indicates that^ of the available 
options, working was the most prev£tlent activity with 65% of the Class 
of 1972 employed. Eight percent of the Class was either on temporary 
layoff^ looking for work, or waiting to report to work. The combination 
of these two, neglecting a minor number of persons who indicated they 



Figure 2.1 
Current Activity States 
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Figure 2.2 

Current Activity States by Sex. Race, and Curriculum 
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were both employed and on layoff, suggests a labor force participation 

rate of about 73%,^ As can be seen in Figure 2*2, males were slightly 

nkore likely to be employed than females* Employment of blacks (58%) 

Was somev^at lower than that of whites (66%)^ Graduates of the 

vocational high school curriculum were employed at a higher rate 

(77%) fhan were graduates *from the general (68%) or academic (56%) 

curricula* The curricular difference in employment rates persists when 

the ^ta are divided by race, although black graduates are employed 

at lower rates than whites from the same curriculum in all c^ses* 

A number of other characteristic^ distinguish those \A*o were 

working from those who were not* Those who were employed tended to be 

living with their parents (p < *002)^ relatively more frequently than 

those not working (who tended relatively more frequently to be living 

with friends, often in a college setting)*^ Working respondents 

reported higher incomes than those not working, and tended to be 

employed at the time of the survey with the same employer since 

October 1972; tho se not currently employed tended not to have been 

working at either point in time (^ < ^002)* 

Working status was significantly associated with Jobs offered as 
* 

financial aid to respondents who had applied to colleges (£ < *0l)* 
There was also a slight tendency for working suidents not to be working 
towards a college degree, in contrast to nom/orking students ( p^ < *00l)* 
Nonworking students tended to be concentrated in academic fields of , 
study, while working students were about evenly divided between acadeisic 
and vocational fields (p < *00l) * For respondents who were enrolled 
in school in October 1972, those working at, the tijae of the survey 
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tended no longer to be enrolled; inon^rking students tended to be 

still enrolled, and to be in the same field of study (£ < .001)* 

The ki^ds of schools gttended also differed between working and non^ 

working students/ Konuorking students tended to be found relatively 

* 

wste. frequently in four-^yedi: colleges, while working students wfere 

about evenly divided between two-year and 'four-year colleges (£ < .001) 

These differences are reflected in educational aspirations and pla'ns 

which, for nonworkers, tended to favor a minimum of four years of ^ 

^ 

college, while workers tended to be satisfied with ^ high school 

' / ■ ' ^ ■ ■ 

education or, to'^a lesser degree, with limited (2 years or so) voca- 
tional training (p < .002). ' ^ 



Educational Activities 

Forty-two perfcent of the Class of 1972 indic*ited they were 
currently taking academic coursework, and 14% indicated they were 
taking vocatlensr cr tftchnical cCurees (Fisurc 2<1)* Such ^iqadcric / 
activities were' slightly more prevalent for men than for women. Blacks \^ 
were slightly more likely to be enrolled in vocational coursework 
than were whites (l6 to 14%), but whites were more likely than blacks 
to be enrolled in academic areas (43 to 35%) (Figure 2.2). 

* Participation rates in academic coursework vary appreciably^ accord- 
ing to high school curriculum, from 68% for graduates of the' academic 
curriculum, to 27% for general graduates, to 13% for vocational gradu- - 
ated. The fi^^ureo are much more unifonvfor postsecondary vocational 
courses, but show the lowest investment on the' part of graduates of 
the vocational curriculum: academic, 14.8%; general, 14.1%; vocational, 
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14%.^ ^rom these data it would appear tliat graduates of the vocational 
high school curriculum do not tend toward postsecondary education' 
This tendencymay have serious ramifications. John T. Grasso reported 
>that, **. . . among whites, youth from vocational curricula profit more 
, than those from other programs from the post^lschool traini'^g they 
' received."^ It appears that those who tend not to engage in post- 
secondary education might be those who would most benefit from^ sucTi 
training. ^ ' ' ^ 

Those taking vocational courses tend to be currently enrolled in 
such programs, but there is a sex difference. Somewh&t high-^l: propor- 
.tipns of* females indicate they have completed the program ^Tid are iip 
longer enrofled (p < .001). The type of' school attended by those 
taking vocational courses tends to be vocational or .technical schools 
rather than four-year colleges (£ < .001), and apparently such schools 
have a^minor tendency to offer jobs to students^as a form of financial 
-aid (p < *.05); this tendency does not appear to be present for students 
taking academic coursewo^^k. The vocatlbnal training period tends to be 
sh^rt"3 months to 2 years— compared with tfther students who tend to be 
engaged Iq programs of greater duration (p < .01) f and the schools tend 
not to classify their students in the traditional manner as freshmen, 
sophomores, etc; (p < .001). The successful completion of vocational 
training tends to lead to licensure, certification, or to two-year or 
vocational degrees (p, <^.00l). ^ 

Respondents who were taking academic courses, compared to those 
who were not, tended to be working* fewer hours per week in both 
October 1972 and October 1973, and to have lower earnings at those ' 
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times; they also report having worked fewer^weeks during th& first 
year after high school (£ < •001) • They tended to be living alone or 
with friends^ in contrast to respondents not taking such courses (who 
tended to be living with parents or, to a lesser degree, with spouses) 
(£ < •Ol)* This agrees with the fact that^ respondents who were not 
taking academic courses were twice as likely as those taking such 
courses to be living in private residences* Those taking academic 
courses tended to in .dormitories or fraternity/ sorority houses 
(p < .01). 

Respondents wlio„ reported taking academic courses tended to be 
in four-year colleges < *003), enrolled ;Ln an academic field of 
study (p < •Ol) which generally would require four or roore years to 
complete (p < t05),and which would, for 82% of these students, result 
in a college degree (p *02)* Sixty-seven percent of those taking 
academic coursework are classified as sophomores, which is high com^ 
pared to nonacadenic students (p < •Ol) . Twenty-three percent of those 
taking academic courses changed their^ field of study between October 
1972 and October 1973» Those who were not currently taking academic 
courses tended not to have been enrolled during October 1973 so that 
change of field could not be measured (£ < •Ol)* Those currently taking 
academic courses seem committed to their endeavor and would be willing 
to borrow between 1 and 6 thousand dollars to further their education; 

others tend to be less willing to borrow (£ < •OOS)* 

tf 

Military Service 

At the time of the First Followup Survey, 5.4% of the Class of 1972 
were on active duty* The proportion varied appreciably by> race and 
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sex, with 9 AX of the males In the military, compared with 1.2% of the 
females; 8.6% of the blacks were In the military,^ compared with 5.0% 
of the whites. For black males, the figure was 16.5%. Graduates of 
the general high school curriculum were more likely to enter the 
military than graduates of other curricula (6.9% for general graduates, 
3.9% for academic, and 5.5% for vocational) (Figure 2.2). There was 
also a negative correlation between military participation and both 
socioeconomic stratus and academic ability. 

Enlistment in the military tended to result in geographic re- ^ 
location of the enlistees, frequently* to locations more than 500 miles 
- from their homes; those not in the military, by contrast, tended not to 
have moved (p < .01). Those in the military tend to be at pay grade E3, 
compared to those who had left the military, who tended to* be at pay 
grades El and E2 at the time of separatJon (p < .05). Those still in 
the military at the time of the survey also indicated that they expected 
to be in the military in October 1974, and that they had plans to use 
the Gl Bill to further their educations (p < .05). 

Homemaklng 

Homemaklng was reported as ° current activity by 15.4% of the Class 
of 1972, but this figure is misleading since it represents the responses 
of only 1.7% of the males, but 28.9% of the females. There was little 
difference by race, but variation by high school curriculum was 
appreciable. Thirty-six percent of female general graduates, 15% of 
female academic graduates, and 40% of female vocational graduates 
reported themselves as homemakers. Homemaklng was Inversely related to 
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both SES and academic ability, with roughly 15% of both the high SES 
and high ability groups homemaking, compared to 39% of the low groups 
(Figure 2.2). 

Seventy-four percent of the homeioakers reported themselves married 
or formerly married,^ a imich higher figure than for nonhomemakers (p < 
•001)» There was a tendency for homemakers to be living with spouses, 
compared with nonhomemakers who tended to be living with their parents 
Cp < •OOl); nearly half of the nonhomemakers were still living at the 
same location as they had during their last year of high school, with 
slightly more than half (51%) of the homemakers living at a different 
address, but still within 50 miles of the earlier home (p < .001) • 

The educational plans and 'aspirations of homemakers were lower 
than those of nonhomemakers (p < .01). Homemakers tended to be enrolled 
in postsecondary education at lower rates than nonhomemakers (^ < *001) 
and, regardless of current enrollment status, homemakers were less 
likely than nonhomemakers to indicate that, they were working toward a 
degree, licence, or other form of certification (p < •001). For those 

homemakers who wera enrolled, their fields o£ study tended to be voc^- 

■J * 

tional in nature, predominantly in office and clerical training (p < •OOl). 
Out of Work 

At the time of the First Followup Survey, about 8-1/2X of the Class 
of '72 reported themselves to be temporarily laid off from work> looP;- 
ing for work, or waiting to report to work»^ This figure varies 
appreciably across the subgroups of the sample* Blacks, for example> 
were about twice as likely to be out of work as were whites (15 AX^ 
comparaj to 7.5%). While out-of-work status did not vary appreciably 
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by sex over the Class as a whole, sex-by-^race subgroups showed 
appreciable variation with 1 of, every 6 black females out of work; 
for white females the figure was 1 out of 13, The discrepancy between 
black and white feicalfes is likely due to the fact that white females 
were less likely to look for work than were black females, and to a 
lesser degree, to the fact that there was some racial discrimination 
at job entry (these factors are elaborated somewhat In the sequel). 

Graduates of the academic high school curriculum reported out-of- 
work status only half as frequently as did graduates of the general 
or vocational curricula. This, of course, should not be confused with 
differences In unemployment rate, since academic graduates are less 
likely than others to be In the labor force. Graduates with high 
academic ability are predominantly those from the academic high school 
track, and such respondents were only one-^thlrd as likely as low 
ability -graduates to report themselves out o£ work. Variation by SES 
was similar. 

2,3 Characteristics of the "Current'^ Home 

About half of the Class of '72 still lived with their parents at 
the time of the First Followup Survey, The proportion for blacks (55%) 
was about 6% higher than for whites, and the Northeastern United States, 
with 58% of the Class still living with their parents, was appreciably 
higher than the 46*47% figure which prevailed In other regions < Blacks 
In the Northcentral region disturb this pattern — 61% of ^them still 
lived with their parents. The Korthcentral figure for whites (47%) was 
considerably ^ower. 

About 15% of the Class Indicated they were living with spouse^, a 
figure which Is Imbued with a strong sex effect. Only 8% o£ the males^ 
but 21% of the females were living with spouses, reflecting the ten^ 
dency for women to marry at earlier ages than men (10% of the men, but 
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232 of the women were married) * Living with a spouse and being married 
are related to the race of the individual, with fewer blacks than whites 
niarried*^ There was also a tendency for marriages not to have occurred 
in the high academic ability, high ^ES subgroups of the sample* The 
marital rate for high SES females was, for example, only 12%, compared 
with 31% of the low SE? females* 

Roughly a quarter (23%) of the respondents were living with friends* 

\ 

Frequently, this indicated an educational involvement of the respondent 
and it was noted that 34% of the high school academic graduates were 
living with friends, compared to only 11^ for high school vocational 
graduates* There were corresponding positive relationships between 
living with friends on the one hand, and Academic ability and SES on 
the other, especially for females (41% of ^the high ability females, and 
43% of the high SES females lived with friends)* The figures for males 
were slightly lower, reflecting a greater tendency ior males to live 
alone* 

Only 3% of the Class indicated they were living with relatives, 
but this figure rises to about 9% for blacks, perhaps reflecting the 
tendency for black families to be extended relative to those of whites* 
Eleven percent of blacks in the southern region were living with 
relatives* 

Three-quarters of the Class reported themselves to be living in 
private residences or apartments; aii additional 16% were living in 
dormitories* Fraternity/sorority houses accounted for only 1-1/2% of 
the Class, and thJs was limited to about 4% of the white, high SES 
sector of the population* 
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About 16Z of the Class were living in rural or farming areas, 
vltb additional 31% living in small totms under 50^000 in«,popula- 
tion* Larger cities accounted for another 36%, and suburbf]^^ areas for 
the balance. These data can be compared only roughly with those ot 
Table 1*1, but suggest that the Class of 1972 is rot distributed by 
urbanicity in the same inanner as is the general U»S» population* The 
rural population of the Class of *72 is 10% lower than that of the 
general population^ and' the sioall town (under 50,000) population of 
the Class is 6% lower/. There were corresponding increases the dis- 
tribution of the Class of *72 into medium- and large-size cities of 
50,000-500,000 persons, compared to the distributions of the general 
population* While these differences entirely may be artifactual^ ^ 
and are at least partly so, the participation of relatively large 
proportions of the Class of *72 in educational and training activities 
would suggest urban and suburban locations fo^ at least 55% of the 
Classt and would incorporate shifts in location from rural to urban/ 
suburbaji locations in many cases* 

dnly 12% of the blacks^ but 16%^ of the whites were living in rural 
or farming areas; this contrasts somewhat with the finding of Herbert 
S* Parnes that blacks were more likely than whites to be found in 
rural areas, ^ but we agree with Parnes* finding of relatively grea'ter 
concentrations of blacks in metropolitan areas and relatively lower 
concentrations in suburban areas* 

Geographic mobility in the Class of *72 was predictably higher than 
that of the general population — only 48% still lived at the same address 
as that during the Base-year Survey, Nearly half of those who had moved 
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were found within 50 miles of the earlier home, and the balance were 
roughly equally divided among ranges of 50-99 miles, 100-199 miles, 
200-499 miles, and 500+ miles • 

The tendency towards geographic mobility was related to SES, 
ac;ademlc\ ability, high school curriculum, and ^ex* Academically 

h 

oriented respondents (l«e*, those from the academic track, or of high 
ability, or high SES) tended to have higher mPblllty rates (roughly 10% 
higher than others) and males experienced a mobility rate about 5% lower 
than that of females, perhaps owing to the establishment of new homes 

IT 

by greater proportions of females who married* 

Eighty-three percent of the Class was still single at the time 
of the Followup Survey, but 12% planned shortly to be married, while 
16% (23%. of thje females) were married* Of those who were married, 29% 
had one or more children,*^ 89% of these Indicating one child/and less 
than 1% Indicating more than two* The presence of children was twice 
as likely (48%) among married blacks as among married whites (26%), 
and showed the expected relationship to SES, academic ability, and high 
school curriculum* There was no appreciable sex dlffeirence, contrary 
to earlier expectations, since It had been expected K^:B,t the earlier 
ages at first marriage of women, compared to man, would also be 
reflected In greater incidence of children among i?iarrled women of the 
Class, than among married men* This did not maintain, and 29% of 
married persons of each sex reported children* 

About 44% of the Class reported themselves still dependent upon 
parents, relatives, or friends for more than half of their financial 
Support* Thl3 tendency was strongly relafied to ac^ademlc ability, with 
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academically capable respondents being nx)re likely to be dependent 

upon others* Graduates of the vocational-technical high school 

curriculum were least likely to be dependent upon others (27% were 

dependent, compared to 36% of the general and 59% of the academic 

graduates)* * Data associated with the presence of persons who were 

dependent upon the respondent fqr more than half of their financial 

support are in general agreement with the respondent's own depen-^ 

flency, although the effects are less dramatic* 

Data regarding income^^ are presented in Figures 2.3-2*5* As 

one would expect, the data differed by race and '^.ex, but while the 
^ * 

i^ncome of both white males and females exceeded that of blacks, the' 
difference was small compared to the difference between sexes. The 
median income for black males was about $3250, compared to $3350 for 
whites; for black females the figure was $1830, compared with $2000 
for white females* Graduates of the vocational- technical high school 
curriculum reported appreciably higher incomes (median ~ $3920) than 
iid grsdustas of ether curricula (Figure 2.^)^ byt this incr^me advan- 
tage was confined to the lower income ranges, and disappeared for 
incomes above $6500* The median income of graduates of the academic 
curriculum was about $1940, representing the lowest median income of 
the three primary high school curriculum group£»* The median income rf 
graduates of the general curriculum was about $3120 > 

With the median income of male respondents at about $3365, and 
that of their spouses at about $1295, we estimated the family Incomes 
of married males to be approximately $4660, The corresponding figure 
fj-r married females of the Class was estimated at $7468, reflecting an 
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appreciable Income advantage received by females of the Class through 
the greater Incomes of their spouses^^ (Figure 2»5). 



Figure 2.3 

Cumulative Percentage Frequency Distribution of 1973 Income 

(by Race and Sex) 
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Figure 2.4 

Cumulative Percentage Frequency Distribution of 1973 Income 
(by High School Curriculiim) 
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Figure 2.5 

Cumulative Percentage Frequency Distribution of 1973 Income 
of Male and Female Respondents and Their Spouses 
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The contributioti of women to family income was also appreciable* 
For Class of *72 males^ wives contributed 28% of the family *s income; 
Class of *72 females contributed about 26%* Since the incomes of hus- 
bands of Class females are greater than those of Class males, these 
results suggest that Class females have earnings greata^: than those of 
wives of Class males* This may be a reasonable perception since it is . 
likely that Class of *72 malesi will hav^ tended- to marry women younger 
than themselves^ with attendan^tr^^cks of skills and earnings capabil- 
ities* The contributions of females to family income^ when viewed 
separately by race, produce percenta^'^.s similar to those reported ^boye 
except for black females of the Class^ who contributed about 36% of 
the family income* Taken on the whole, these results are similar to 
those of Jtohn R* Shea in his study of mature women: 

Ma;rried vomen between the ages of 30-44^ especially when 
they work full time, make considerable contributions to the 
incomes of their famili^\ Considering only married wage and 
salary workers, white womeh usually employed full time con- 
tributed^ on average^ roughly a third of the total income of 
their families in 1966 (median earnings were $3,^606, while 
* ziedia* family income 511*006)* Black women working full 
time, although they earned sorewhat le&s\ than white wonen, 
accounted '6r a slightly larger proportion of the income of ^ 
their families (median earnings and family income cf $2^906 and 
^ $8^267,, respectively) *^^ 

2,4 jSducational Detail, , 

It was indicated earlier that 42% of the Class of 1972 were taking 
academic course work, and 14% were taking vocational or technical course 
work at the time of the First Followup Survey* These figures reflect a 
^ one-point- in- time erssessment, and do not represent the full scope of 
educational activities in which the Cl^ ss engaged between hi^ school 
graduation and the First Followup Survey* 
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Nontradltional Education 

Nontr£,dltlonal forms of education, (on-the-job training, regis- 

+ 

tered appi^nticeships, manpower training ptograms, personal enrichment 
■and correspondence courses, f&r example) were Indicated by over a 
fifth (21%) *of the Class* Involvement in such educational and train- 
ing activities was slightly more prevalent for blacks than for whites 
(25Z to 21%) , and ^howed greater involvement by low and middle SES 
groups than for the high SES group* Participation by academic 
ability was similar* As one might expect, graduates of the high 
school vocational curriculum (27% participation) were more frequently 
in nontradltional education than were graduates of other curricula 
(22% fox general graduates, 16% for academic graduates)** 

Ttiet:e was no overall sex difference in the participation rates 
in nontradltional education; neither was there a sex differenice 
between, graduates of the vocational or the academic curriculum. For 
graduates of the general curriculum, males were slightly more likely 
to participate (25%) than were females (20%)* 

The types of nontradltional programs in which the Class indicated 
its involvecCent are shown in Table 2*1* It can be observed that on- 
the-job training, endorsed Jjy 79% of those who- had experienced non- 

c 

K * * 

traditional educational activities^ was nearly four times more 
prevalent than any other typ^* Noncredit courses ft>r\ personal 
enrichnient, with 18% of the nontradltional students involved, was 
the second most frequently reported aptivity* Correspondence courses 
(10%) and registered apprenticeship programs (9%) represented the 
third and fourth largest participation-rates, with the remaining 
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activities only half as frequently endorsed. Correspondence coOrses, 
endorsed by 10% of the nontraditional participants, would represent 
an involvement of about 2% of the whole Class (10% of the 21% who 
engaged in non traditional education). 

' Table 2,1 

' .\ Endorsement of Modes of Nontraditional Education by 

Nontraditional Students 

^ ^ ^ ' ^ , Percent 

Mode of Nontraditional E<fucation , Endorsement 

On-the-job training ' 79% 

Formal registered apprenticeships ^ 9 

Manpower Development and Training (MDTA) 5 

Work Incentive (WIN) ' 3 

Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) ^ 4 

Other Manpower program ^ 3 

Correspondence courses 10 

Noncredit courses for personal enrichment 18 

Other ' " , - 21 

Nontraditional education programs tended to be of shorter duration 
than those which would be encountered in more traditional education mode 
Table 2»2 displays the percentage distribution of program duration by 
race and sex* It can be noticed that the^programs engaged in by women 
were appreciably shorter than those by men; women were nearly ^fwice as , 
likely as men to have engaged in a program less than one month in dura~ 
tion, and men were twica/is likely as women to have engaged in a program 
12 or more months in duration* There was also a tendency for blacks 
to have participated in shorter programs than whites* Twenty-four 
percent of the blacks, but 31% of the whites, participated in programs 
12 or more months in duration* 
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^ Table 2.2 

Percent Distribution of Durations of Nontraditional 
Education Programs by Montraditional Students 



Program 




F'emales . 








.Duration 


Males 


. ?/lacks 


Whites 


Total 


Less* than . 












one month 


14% 


26% 


/ 19% 


20% 


20% 


1-5 months 


31 


38 




34 




6-11 months 


14 


16 


19 


^ 15 


15 














12 or -more 


t 










months 


41 


20 


24 


31 


31 



Altogether, 58% of the nontraditlonal students indicated they had 
cotnpleted their programs at the tiote of the First Followp" Survey, and 
30% were still enrolled. Owing to the shorter programs engaged in by 
women, ^proportionally i^ore women than men had completed thjl^ programs 
(69% to 47%) and proportionally more men than women were still enrolled 
(39% to 20%), . About 12% of the nontraditional students had dropped 
out of their programs prior to completion* Dropout rates did not vary 
dranktically across the liE^jor subgroups of the sample, but were slightly 
more prevalent among males than females, among blacks than whites, and 
among low academic ability groups than thos4 of higher ability. 

Regardless of course completion, nontraditional education partici- 
pants strongly indicated the utility of such courses; 76% of them 
indicating they had been able to make ]^^e of the knowledge and skills 
attained on the job* 'This figure was ^s high as 82% for female gradu-* 
ates of the vocational high school curriculum, and dropped to a low of 
61% f6r blacks who, it should be remembered, faced relatively higher 
unemployment rates than did whites- 
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Traditional Education - 

On the whole, 64% of the Class of 1972 Indicated their participation 
In some form of traditional postsecondary education (colleges, univer- 
sities^ business ot trade schools, service academies, technical or 
vocational schools, junior or-consnunlty. colleges, etc*), prior to 
October 1973. The balance of the Class had not participated In formal, 
traditional postsecondary educational activities, and thsffe provided a 
variety of reasons for not doing so. Table 2.3 displays the reasons 
most frequently cited by selected subgroups of the Class. 

Table 2.3 ' 

Reasons for Not Engaging In Postsecondary Education Prior to 
October 1973 and Cited by at Least One-Third of All 
Postsecondary Nonpartlclpants 



Percent of Subgroups CltlnR Reason 

Voca- 



Reason Cited 


Hales 


Females 


Blacks 


Whites 


General 


'Academic 


tlonal 


Class 


Desire to earn 


















money 


72% 


65% 


71% 


69% 


69% 


61% 


72% 


68% 


Planned to be 


















married 


23 


49 


30 


38 


36 


31 


40 


37 


Offered a job 


















wanted 


26 


39 


37 


40 


35 


31 


41 


37 


Could not afford 


















4-year college 


















or university 


34 


33 


45 


32 


33 


38 


32 


34 


Needed money for 


















further edu<.a- 


















tlon 


35 


30 


4=) 


3C 


31 


41 


30 


33 


Wanted practical 


















experience 


















before continu- 


















ing education 


40 


27 


39 


33 


34 


42 


29 


33 



Source: See Note 16. 
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The most frequently cit€:d reason for not engaging in traditional 
postsecondary education was a desire to earn money, and this reason wa;s 
tnost frequently cited by mal^es and by graduates of the vocational high 
school curriculjum. Substantial numbers of feinales indicated a desire t< 
married as a reason for discontinuing their educations^' while males 
tended to express work-oriented reasons* Blacks .tended not to indicate 
marriage as a factor, at least compared to whites,, but presented 
financial reasons with greater frequency than whites* 

Stopoui:s and Dropouts - 

1^ is, of course, not clear whether the respondents who did not 
participate in postsecondary activities prior to October 1973 have 
now dropped out of the educational system entirely, and certainly many 
of them have "stopped out," i»e., -vave merely delayed their entrance 
into the postsecondary world. One question in the First Foliowup 
Questionnaire relates to this issue since it asked the respondents to 
provide reasons for not continuing their postsecondary educations 
immediately after high school. The reasons provided by the item were 
identical with those discussed above, excepting one additional saibitem 
x^ich allowed respondents to indicate that they wanted to take a break 
from school* This option was selected by 48% of those who had not 
entered traditional postsecondary education right after high school. 
Endorseirent rates were similar for most major subgroups of the sample 
except blacks, only 36% of whom provided this reason. 

For the remaining subitems of the two items a comparison could be 
effected, contrasting respondents with no formal postsecondary activity 
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between high school graduation and che First Followup Survey with 
respondents vho had experienced some formal postsecondary activity 
but who were nat enrolled during October 1972^^ The ^atter group 
consists mostly of stopouts and were compared with the foraer group 
which was assumed to consist of dropouts* In the lUaln, the reasons 
given for stopping out by stopouts were similar to those given for 
dropping ou( by dropouts, but there were a few noteworthy exceptions. 
Only 29% of the stopouts Indicated that they had stopped out because 
their plans did not Include ntcre education, compared with A4% of the 
dropouts. Only 23% of the stopouts indicated they had stopped out 
because they planned to be married, compared to 37% of the dropouts* 
Finally, 37% of the blsck dropouts, but only 22% of tiie black si:opouts. 
Indicated that an attractive job offer was a reason for staying out of 
the education worlds 

"Dropouts," l.e», those who had not participated In formal post- 
secondary education between graduation and the time of the First Followup 
Survey, represented 36% of the Class of 1972. The remainder experienced 
some form of formal postsecondary education during the current period • 
These repondeiits were equally divided by sex and by sex within curric- 
ulum subgroups* Whites, however, were S^; more likely to have participated 
In formal education programs than were blacks. The greatest variation 
in the proportion receiving formal pofitscco**dary education was observed 
over the levels of academic abllltyt which ranged froa ^IX in the low 
ability subgroup to 87% In the high ability subgroup* Graduates of the 
vocational high school curriculum were less than half as ilkely as 
academic graduates to have participated, while general graduates 
^ fell In between. See Table 2A. 
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Table 2,4 

Participation Rates in Formal Postsecondary 
Education Activities 



Participation 

Subgroup Rate 

Class of 1972 64% 

Males 64 

Eemal^^s 63 

Blacks 57 

Whites ^ 65 

Academic Ability 

hOif. 41 

Mj.ddle 65 

High 87 

S ocioeconomic Status 

Low 45 

Middle 63 

High 87 

High School Currlculijin 

General 52 

Kales 51 

Females 53 

Academic 86 

Males 86 

Femles 87 

Vocational 40 

Males ^ 40 

Females 40 

Source: See Note 19, 



Application and Admission to Formal postsecondary Programs 

Adml&sion to formal postiiecondary education programs was, generally, 
associated with the earlier completion of formal applications. Altogether* 
51% of the Class indicated they had made such formal applications/'^^ a 
figure which varied froro 28% of all vocational graduates to 73% of all 
academic graduates. For general graduates, the figure uas 38%. 
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Of those who had made formal application, 66% indicated that they 
had been 'accepted and that they had attended their fir'st-choice school* 
Surprisingly, variation by both academic ability and SES in the pro* 
portion indicating this response was relatively small* Fiftyseven 
percent of the low ability subgroup were admitted^ and attended their 
first-choice school, as did 70% of the high ability subgroup, a 
difference of only 13 percentage points* The corresponding range in 
rates for low and high SES subgroups was 11 percentage points* The rate 
did not vary appreciably between general and academic curriculum groups, 
but that of vocational-technical graduates ^liias about 6 percentage 
points lo^;er than others (ranging from 61%^as the rate for voc*-tech* 
^Xes down to 57% for voc*-tech* females)^* 

Only 53% of the black males indicated that they had been accepted 
by, and had attended^ their first-choice schools, the lowest rate of 
anjf major subgroup in the Class* This fact is mediated by an additional 
34% who were accepted by their first-choice school, but did not attend* 
Earlier we indicated the greater concern of blocks for the finances of 
education and this inay explain the low attendance rate relative to the 
acceptance rate* 

A similar effect can be noticed for vocational female graduates* 
Eecailing that 10% fewer vocational females than males attended their 
f irst^'choice school, the data further suggest that 10% more vocational 
females than males were accepted, but did not attend, their first-choice 
schools* 

Of all those who had made application to their first-choice school, 
only 8% Indicated that they had not been accepted* This figure was 
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, 4. 

reinarkably uniform over the subgroups of the population, ranging from 
a high of 11% for blacks to a low of 6% for the female general sub- 
group, Th^ rejection rate for academic graduates and the high SFS 
Subgroup was 10%, perhaps reflecting the greater selectivity of the 
schools to which they applied. Only IvS of those who had made appli- 
cation indicated that their application had been appro^^ed, but that 
they could not attend due to the numbers of students already admitted. 

Financial Aid 

Only 32% of those who had made formal application to their first- 
choice school also made application for financial aid, Two-thirds of 

■* * 

these applications were successful on the whole, but varied across the 
major subgroups of the population* The proportion of bJacks who had 
applied for financial aid was markedly higher than for whites (55% to 
29%), but the relative successf ulness of their applications were quite 
similar, ^ Table 2.5 illustrates, rates of application decline with 
SES, as one would anticipate since higher SES respondents would have 
less need for financial aid. R ither uae}:pectedly, it was observed 
that the success rates of requests for financial aid declined with 
increasing academic ability and socioeconomic status,> perhaps suggest- 
ing a preponderance of financial aid awards based on financial need 
rather than scholastic merit* The proportions of vocational graduates 
who applied for financial aid was lower than those of other curricula, 
but their success rates were higher, 
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Table 2.5 

Percentages Applying for Financial Aid and the Success Rates 
for Those Who Applied for Admission to Formal 
Postsecondary Education Programs 

Financial Aid 



Subgroup ^ Applicants Success Rate 



Total 32% 69% 

Males 31 65 

Females 32 72 

Blacks 55 67 

Whites 29 69 

Academic Ability 

Low 33 77 

Middle 25 72 

High ^ 38 63 

Socioec onomlc Sta tus 

Low 46 7*^ 

Middle 32 69 

High 25 56 

High School CurricuXum 

General 27 74 

Hales 26 69 

Females 29 76 

Academic 35 66 

Hale«) 34 62 

Females 35 69 

Vocational - 25 80 

Males 23 78 

Females 26 81 



Source^ See Note 2l» 

Formal Education: Qctohei 1972 and Qctoher 1973 

The proportions of persons indicating they vere engaged in formal 
postsecondary educational activities during Octoher 1?72 are depicted 
in Tahle 2»6, It can he seen that, at that time, ,54% of the Class was 
taking course work. The data display the now familiar pattern of school 
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Table 2.6 

Percentages of the Class of 1972 Who Were Taking Formal 
Postsecondary Course Work in October 1972 



- Subgroup 



Class of 1972 

Hales 
Females 

Blacks 
Whites 

Academic Ability 
Low 

Middle 
High 

Socloeconopilc Status 
Low 

Middle 
High 

High School Curriculum 

General 
Males 
Females 

Academic 
Males 
Females 

Vocational 
Males 
Females 



Percentage 
Taking Courses 

54% 

54 
54 

48 
55 



31 
54 
79 



35 
52 
80 



41 
39 
42 

79 
79 
80 

28 
28 
28 



Source: See Note 22. 



attendance: no sex difference In attendance rates, coupled with vari- 



atlons by race, ability, SES, and high school program. Enrollment of 
black males was 45%, while that of white males was 56%. These results 
apparently disagree with the findings of Anne M. Young^^ who reported 
about 49% for both groups. The disparity probably arises from r<»thod- 
ological differences. While Young's report deals with members of the 
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Class of 1972 who were in college, the current study includes all modes 
of formal postsecondary education* It is likely that man^ technical 
institutes, business schools, etc, were not included in her evaluation, 
but were included here* 

In October 1973 the enrollment rate had dropped to 45% for the 
Class, a decline of 9 percentage points* The decline was generally 
uniform across the subgroups of the population except for females, 
who experienced an 11% decline, while males experienced a decline of 
oniy 7%; a difference irfiicti reflects the shorter programs of instruc- 
tion in which fem^'^^s engaged. 

The kinds of schools which were attended in October 1972 are sbown 
In Table 2*7* Females and blacks were, respectively, more likely 
than males and whites to be enrolled in vocational institutions and, 
as would be expected, SES, academic ability, anr the high school 
academic curriculum were associated with attendance in 4-year colleges^ 
and universities. Junior colleges, 2-year colleges, and community 

r 

colleges tended to be relatively popular choices of low and middle 
ability' and SES subgroups. Only 17% of .th^ vocational graduates 
attended 4-year institutions in October ^ figure which was half 

of that for general graduates and one-fqurth of that for academic 
graduates • Roughly two-thirds of the vocational graduates were to be 
found equally divided between vocational-technical institutions and 
junior colleges* 

^ t 
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Table 2,7 

Kinds of Schools Attended In October 1972 

Kind of School 









4-year 




Subgroup 


Vocational 


Jr. College 


College 


Other 












nctxcQ 


11 






C 
J 


Feioales 


17 


26 


52 


5 


Blacks 


19 


23 


51 


7 


Wnit es 




1 1 




4 


Academic- Ability 










Low 


29 


34 


24 


12 


Middle 


16 


34 


45 


' 4 


High 




17 


' 75 


3 


Socloecoaomlc Status 




' 






Low 


24 


30 


38 


9 


Middle 


!5 


31 


48 


5 


High 


5 


21 


70 


J 


Hifih School Curriculum 










General 


19 


37 


38 


6 


Males 


15 


41 


37 


7 


Females 
* 


22 


34 


39 


6 


Academic 


7 


22 ' 


68, 


3 


Hales 


6 


23 


69 


3 


Females 


9 


21 


67 


3 


Vouatlonal 


37 


35 


17 


11 


Hales 


33 


36 . 


18 


13 


Females 


40 


34 


17 


9 



Source: See Note 24, 

In October 1973 the kinds of schools attended changed somewhat* 
reflecting slight declines In vocational and "other" school attendanc 
little change In junior college attendance, and appreciable increases 
In the proportions attending 4-yeat colleges and universities (up 5% 
from October *72). In th^ maln> we Interpret these findings to sug- 
gest the completion of shorter vocational courses, with, subsequent 
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discontinuance of enrollment^. '^The removal of these persons from thosa: 
of ttife'^^ss^vho^ere attending school in October 1973 would tend to 
leave a group vhose educational programs were of longer duration. 

The fields of study indicated by lOX or irore of the primary sub- 
groups of the ^as^^le in October 1972 are presented in Table 2.8. Since 

Table 2.8' 

Field of Study Endorsed by Ten Percent or More of 
Primary Subgroups in'October 1972 



Field of Study 
Biological Sciences 

BusinedS-* 



Education 



Engineering 

Humanities and 
nne Arts 



Social Sciences 

Other Academic 
Office and Clerical 



Mechanical an.^ 
Engineering 
Technology 

Health Service 



1 

Subgroups and Endorsement Rates ■ 

Males (11!C)> high ability, high SES, academic gradu 
ates (12%^132)> male academic graduates (14Z). 

All r bgrot^s except femlile academic and female 
general graduates. ^Endorsed by iVL of Classy and 
by 21% of male general graduates. Vocational 
males and females had rates *of i8% and 12t> 
respectively. ^ 

All subgroups except males and female vocational 
graduates. Endorsement rates were highest for ' 
females (17Z) and female academic graduates (^Z).^ 

Male acf^emic graduates (113C) . 

Female> high ability^ high SES, and academic subr 
groups endorsed at rates of 10Z-113C,* with academic 
females at 143C. 

'^Academic graduates of both sexes, middle and ni'gh 
SES>'his^ ability^ endorsed at rates of 10S-14Z. 

Female general and academic graduates (lOZ-12%). 

Females, blacks, low ability and SES endorsed 
urates of IIZ-ISZ; female vocational graduates wer^ 
highest (42Z), female general graduates were at 14.. 

Malesj lov ability, and vocational graduates had 
rates of 113C-14Z. Male general graduates (16Z). 
were second to male vocational graduate? (36%). 

Female graduates of vocational and general 
curricula (11%) . 



Source: See Note 25. 
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field of study tended to follow the educational patterns already 
established the data are not reinarkable. It can be noticed, however, 
that physical sciences, computer technology, public services, and 
other vocational areas vere not frequent fields of study; none of ^hese 
fields obtained endorsemant rates in excess of 5% for the Class of 1972. 

The traditional sex-^typing of occupations was also observed. 
Females avoided the engin^erlng'sciences, mechanical engineering and , 
^ technology, and nearly avoided the physical sciences (3% endorsement), 
' while maUes tended to avoid education (6%), office and clerical 
and health service areas (1%)* 

About 18% of those who had been in attendance In October b? bocU 
1972 and 1973 indicated they had changed their field of study. This 
figure did not vary across the major subgroups of the Class and did not 
disturb the pattern of course work just described excepting, of course, 
changes induced by higher rates of female attrition previously discussed. 
Those who had changed areas of study indicated the acquisition of new 
information as the most frequent reason for change. Hew information 
concerning other fields of study or training ateas was cited by 56% of 
the changers, and having their interest aroused by courses they had 
taken was cited by, 53%. Difficulty with course work, poor advice 
regarding the original choice of field, and lack of information regard- 
ing jobs associated with the original field of study were each cited 
. between 20 and 25% of the time as reasons for changing fields of study. 

Respondents who were enrolled in formal postsecondary educational 
activities in October 1972 and who (a) were not enrolled in October 
1973, or (b) indicated no field of study in October 1973, or (c) changed 
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their field of study between October 1972 and 1973 were asked whether 
they had withdrawn, from their October 1972 school before completing their 
program of study, Forty* seven percent of the respondents Indicated they 
had dropped out. This figure was Inversely related to academic ability 
and SES, attd males dropped out about 7% more frequently than females. 
Male graduates of the high school vocational curriculum had th^ highest 
drbpo'ut rate (60%). The. most commonly cited reason for dropping out^^^. 
was a desire for practical experience (29% of dropouts endorsed 4:hls 
reason)^ with financial difficulties, poor scholastic performance, and 
'job offers In the second, third, and fourth. positions with endorse* 
"-men:t*-ra:t€S"^f^J^,.24JK*^*and 21%, respia^ctlvely. Other reasons given were 
cited by 20% or fewer of the dropouts. 

Since graduation from high school, 10% of the Class has earned 
sotoe form of educational certification (certificates, licenses, 
diplomas, etc.). This figure was highest for female vocational grad- 
uates (19%) and second highest for male vocational graduates (15%). The 
rates for general graduates (l2%) and academic graduates (6%) were 
appreciably lower. Of course, the relatively high certification rates 
of vocational graduates^ are a reflection of the shorter training courses 
In which they engaged; and academic graduates, strongly Involved In 
formal 4*year programs, accumulated greater numbers of postsecondary 
credit hours than did vocational graduates, despite their Icwer rates 
of certification. 

2.5 The World of Work—Detail 

It was Indicated earlier that 65% of the Class of 1972 was employed^ 
and that 8% reported themselves either on temporary layoff or looking 
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for work at the time of the First Followup Survey, As in the case of 
education^ this one-polnt-ln-time assessment fails to disclose the 
range of economic activities of the Class during the current period. 
The FFQ asked a number of questions regarding economic activities 
during the months of October 1972 and October 1973, and additionally 
asked several questions regarding the year between • 

One such question asked respondents to Indicate their attitudes 
regarding the Importance of being able to find steady work* Responses 
to this Item, displayed in Table 2»9,^^ suggest that being able to find 

Table 2.9 

Impor tgince of Being. Able to Find Steady^ Wo 

Subgroup Index 

Class of 1972 2,6 

* Males ^ 2.7 

Females 2 . 5 

Blacks 2,8 
Whites 2.6 

Academic Ability 

Low 2.7 

Middle . 2,6 

High 2.5 

So cioeconomic Status 

Low 2.7 

Middle 2.6 

High 2.5 

High School Curriculum x Sex 

Males 

General 2 * 7 

Academic 2,/ 

Vocational 2,8 

Female s 

General 2 . 5 

Academic 2*5 

Vocational 2*5 

Source: See Note 30* 
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Steady employment is of greater value to blacks than to whites, to males 
than to females, to lower SES and academic ability respondents than r.o 
higher ones, and that vocational graduates tend to value the ability 
to find steady work more than do other graduates • The value of being ^ 
able to find steady employment was greater for blacks than for whites, 
regardless of sex and curriculum but there was a race x curriculum x 
sex interaction — among black vocational respondents, women valued this 
ability more than men, while for all other racial and curricular sub- 
groups men expressed higher values than women* The index was lowest 
for female academic graduates and for high academic ability respondents 
whose predilections, as we have seen, favored the formal educational 
world. rather than the world of work* 

Job-Seeking Methods 

Those who sought employment made us^e of a variety of job-seeking 
methods, as indicated in Table 2*10* The most frequently employed 
methods were direct application to an employer (67% used this method, 
and 78% of these found the method successful) and recourse to friends 
and relatives (57% used the method, 81% of whom found it successful) - 
The two most frequently used methods were also the most frequently 
successful methods reported by the respondents • The total of the pro- 
portions of respondents indicating they had used each of the job-^seeking 
methods is 241%, suggesting that the Class did not tend to rely upon 
one method to the exclusion of others* Separation of the Cless by sex 
does not indicate that one sex is more prone to use more methods than 
is the other, but docs disclose differences in the methods used* Females 
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Table 2.10 



Methods of Job Seeking and Their Success Rates 
for Class of 1972 









High School Employment 


9% 


41% 


Service 






Othe^ School or College 


12 


52 


Esiplo3rment Service 






.Professional Periodicals 


6 


23 


or Organlssatlons 






Civil Service Applications 


' 11 


23 


Public Employment Service 


22 


30 


Private Employment Service 


10 


35 


Coiomunlty Action or Welfare 


4 


28 


Groups ^ 






Newspaper Advertls^ents 


38 


38 


Direct Application to 


67 


78 


* Employers 






^ Registration with a Union 


5 


56 


Frdeijds or Relatives 


57 


81 


Source; See Note 31* 







we.re 9% less likely than inaXes to resort to friends and relatives, and 
were 6% less likely to be successful when they did so* Females were 
as likely, to try direct application to employers as were males, but 
were 6% less likely to succeed* Alternatively, females were somewhat 
inore likely ^than males to make use of high school and college placement 
services, professional periodicals and organizations, civil service 
applications, public and private employment organizations, community 
action or welfare organizations, and newspaper advertisements (11% more 
likely for females than for males), and In each case tended to experi- 
ence roughly equal success rates as males* or to fare slightly better* 

Blacks were much more active than whites In making use of a 
variety of job-seeking methods* The total cf all proportions using 
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the various methods for blacks was 3*13, compared to 2*32 for whites; 
however^ the success rateF were worse in every category for blacks, 
excepting only comnunity action or welfare organizations where blacks 
experienced a 29% success rate cotnpared to 28% for whites (insignifi- 
cant difference)* tn many methods, blacks fared markedly vorse than 
whites* Fx4?^3s and relatives were 21% more effective for whites than 
blacks; union registrations^ 27%; direct application to employers^ 21%; 
newspaper advertisements^ 13%; and private emplojrment agencies, 16%* 
Two explanations seem capable of resolving the greater difficulties 
faced by blacks in gaining employment through friends and relatives: 
first, that the employment market was tighter for blacks than for white 
hence^jCesster Jobs were known to friends and relatives of blacks; second, 
that the historically segregated marketplace has left friends and 
relatives of blacks less capable of locating or securing jobs for the 
respondents* For the inabilities of blacks in securing employment 
through the other methods we can find no ready explanation other than 
a persistence of racial discrimination, especially since (a) the two 
government ally controlled methods (civil service and public eakployment 
agencies) produce similar success rates for blacks and whites^ (b) job- 
seeking success rates do not seem to vary by SES for either blacks or 
whites^ and (c) succesa rates do not vary for whites according to 
academic ability, but do vary for blacks (see Table 2*11 regarding 
direct application to eoiployersJ* Similar results were found for the 
success rates of blacks and whites, classified by SES and ability, 
for the private employment servlcr Eet't'^! ol job seeking (high ability 
blacks were more than twice as llk^iy to a?* r^^ccessful as low- and 
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Rates of Usage and Success of Direct Application to 
Employers by Race> Academic Ability} and SES 

\ Usage- Rate Success Rate 

Blacks Whites Blacks Whites 

Academic Ability 



Low 60% 65% ^ . 61% 77% 

Middle 61 66 62 82 

High 65 72 ^ 93 80 

Socioeconomic Status 

Low 61 69 59 77 

Middle 61 '67 59 - 81 

High 62 68 61 82 



Source: See Note 32» 

,middle-*ablllty blacks, compared to whites, who shox^d no success rate 
variation at all)V It would thus appear that employdblllty Is con- 
strained for all but the few hlgh-abllity blacks, but not for whites* 
This effect has been observed by others* 

Our results Indicate* * *that mental ability has 
both direct and '^ndlrect effects on the early success 
of young black wonien, but only an Indirect impact for 
their white counterparts* We have suggested that finding 
a significant dlr^ect effect-of ability for blacks but 
, not for whites be evidence of racial discrlmlndtlon 
In the labor marked — l*e*, the ''creaming'* of only the 
most able blacks* 

Extended. Layoff and Unemployment 

Nearly one-^flf th of the Class (18%) Indicated spending more than 
four weeks on layoff, or seeking employio&nt ^ during the year between 
October 1972 and October 1973* This figure reached 29% for blacks, 
compared to 16% for xrfiltes and showed a declining Incidence with 

■| 
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. Increasing academic ability and SES. For lov^ ability respondents the 

t 

Incidence rate was 22%, compared i^ith 13% for hi{^ ability respondents; 
for low and high SES respondents the rates were 23% and 12%, respec- 
tively*^ Graduates from th^ 'Academic high school curriculum e?:perienced 
the lowest incidence of out-of-work status (l4%, compared to 21% for 
general and 20% for vocational graduates) , aVeflection of the fact 
' that fewer academic graduates were 4.n the labor market compared to 
graduates of other curricula • 

Underetnplo3rment, defined here by the need to occupy loore than one 
job in order to make an acceptable wage, was measured by asking respon- 
dents who were employed in either October 1972 or October 1973 to 
indicate whether they were simultaneously working for niore than one 
^ ^mployer • In October 1972, 8% of the employed respondents provided 
an affirmative answer*^** Underemployment did not seem to vary across 
the pri;^.ry subgroups of the population* 

\ 

\ 

Job Changihg 

Nineteeri percent of the Class indicated they had worked for more 
than two employers in the 32--week period from October 1972 to October 
1973* In view of the greater value placed on steady employment, and 
In view of the greater difficulty in securing employment by blacks 
relative to rfiites, it was not surprising- to observe that 15% of die 
blacks, but 20% of the whites had more than two employers during the 
periods ^^ales (22% with 34- ei:ployers) were also more likely to change 
Jobs than females (l7% with 34^ employers). The proportions of the 
Class having more than two employers did not .vary by ability, SES, or 
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hi^ school curriculum. Table 2.12 provides the percentages of the 
sample subgroups who changed etmployera at least once, i.e., had two or 
jre employers during the period. .The fact "^that^ob changing seems 

, Table 2.12 

^''^ " 

' Changes in Employers 




Subgroup 

Class\of 1972 

Males 
FemalesX 

Blacks 
Whites 

Academic ^bility 
Low 

Middle 
High 



Status 



Socioec nnom-f^ 
Low 
taddle 
High 

High School Curriculum x Sex 

Males 
General 
Acdden^c 
Vocational 

Females , 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 



Percent with TWo or 
.More Employers 
October 1972-October 1973 



4flX 

51 
46 

42 
49 



47 

50 
49 

47 
49 
49 



53 
50 
52^ 

44 
46 
46 



Source; See Note 361 



somewhat less frequent for blacfts than for whites is in d^£^agreement 
with results found by^others. Kahen and Fames, at two different 
points in time* found job changin^more frequently among blacks than 
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whites, and Planagan^^ Indicated, ''Young blacks do jrecord a somewhat 

higher mean number of job changes, but this reflects a higher number 

of layoffs rather than vplutitary qults*^^ Our data do not distinguish 

voluntary ^nd Involuntary job separation but should Include both forms* 

We have no explanation for the discrepancy between our results and 

those of other authors, except to Indicate that the unsettled economic 

conditions which prevailed during the current period may have reduced 

the normal ainount of job changing among blacks, but such an argument 

Is, at best, somewhat sollpslstlc. On the other hand, Roderick and 

Davis report results In agreement with our finding of higher job 

changing among males relative to females: ^ 

Approximately one«thlrd of the young women who were 
employed at the time of both the 1968 and 1969 survey 
made at least one Inter^rlrnTmove during the period, - ^ . . _ 
either voluntarily or Involuntarily • * • •This represents 
considerably less mobility than occurred among young men 
of the same ages In the one-year period 1966^1967*^^ 

Duration of Employment * * 

The cumulative distribution of weeks worked during the year between 
October 1972 and 1973 Is presented In Tab" ^ 2,13» Patterns for sub- 
groups of the Class about this pattern were appreciable* The deviations 
are suggested by Table 2*14, which presents the i dlan weeks worked 
for the subgroups of Interest to the current study* In terms of 
averages, the number of weeks worked by vocational graduates exceeded 
that of general graduates who. In turn, exceeded that of academic 
^graduates* This was true regardless of (lex and race (p^ < *0l)» 
Within the two nonacademic curriculum groups, the number of weeks of 
labor supplied was greater for unites than for blacks, regardless of sex. 
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and> for any given race x curriculum subgroup, males contributed raore 
weeks of labor than did fem&les (2^ < •01). In the case of academic 
graduates, although the number of weeks of einployment for males exceeded 
that of females, the difference was small, if significant;^^ 

Table 2.13 

Cumulative DlsCrlbuClon o£ Weeks Worked> October 1972- 
October 1973, by Che Class of 1973 



Number of Weeks 



0 
4 
•8 
12 
16 
20 
..24. 
30 
36 
40 
44 
48 



Proportion of Class 
Working Less Than 
Number of Weeks 

.000 
,.094 
.126 
.184 

.280 .. 
.328 
.371 
.428 
.487 
.519 
.583 
.643 
" 1.000* 



Source: See Note 40. 



The Effect: of Job-Speclflo Training In High School • 

The perception of whether high school training was job specific 
is likely to be s&x dependent since large numbers of young people 
receive training in such skills as typing regardless of the occupations 
they perceive to be important. Thus, a college-bound male may find 
typing skills mandatory to his college endeavors, since he expects to 
be required to type large numbers of papers in college, even though 
typing skills, per se, are not perceived to be a job-related capability. 
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Table 2.14 

Median Weeks Worked, October 1972-October 1973 



Subgroup 

Class of 1972 

Males 
Females 

Blacks 
Whites 

Academic Ability 
Low 
Middle 
High - 

Socioeconomic Status » 
Low 
Middle 
High 

High School Curriculum ' 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

High School Curriculum x S3x 

Males 
Gener^^l 
Academic 
Vocational 

General 

Academic 

Vocational 



Median Weeks Worked 

37.. 1 

41,7 
31.5 

27.6 
38.5 



42.2 
•40.3 
'24,7 



41.1 
41,1 
21.7 



40.5 
24.8 
47.0 



45.1 
28.8 
47.8 



31.6 
21,6 
44.5 



Source; See Note 41, 
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For a secretarlally-orlented secondary school feni^.le^ on the other hand, 
such skills may be perceived as directly related to later job require- 
ments* While Table 2.15 indicates that 17% more feiaalei: than males 
reported having received job-3pecific training in high school^ it is 
possible that a sex response bias exists in the reporting patterns 
presented* Neglecting the possible presence of such response-bias 

Table 2.15 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating They Had Received 
Job-Specific Training in High School 

Percent Indicating Receipt of Job- 
SubgrCfUp ^ Specific Training in High gchool 

Class" of 1972 ~ 29% 

Hales 20 
Females 37 

Blacks 35 . 

Whites . 28 ■ 

Academic Ability 

Low 37 

■ Middle 30 . . 

High 15 , . 

Socloecoribdic Status 

Lbw ' , , . 39 . 

^ Middle. • - ^ 30 

High ' "^^ 15 

High School Curriculum 

'General ' 25 

Acsdemic 12 

^ Vocational 64 

High School Curriculum x Sex 
. Males 

General . - 19 

Academic 8 
^ Vocational 51 

Females 

General ' 31 - 

Academic 17 
- Vocational 72 

Sources See Note 43» > 
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patterns, it appears that more female? than males, more blacks than 
whites^ and markedly more vocational students than others have ' 
received job-specific training during high school* In x:he nonacademlc 
curricula, female vocational graduates were more likely to indicate 
having received such training, and male general graduates less likely, 
than was true of other groups (£ < •001) • Across the curricula, 
vocational students were much more likely to indicate they had received 

i 

job-specific training (£ < .OOl)***** 

Those who had received such specialized training were further 
asked whether th$y had had an opportunity to exercise those skills 
on the job* The results of this question are given in Table 2*16* 
Respondents who were female, or black, or of high academic ability or 
SES, or vho had earlier vocational high school curricula tended to 
say, *Ves/' This is a particularly interesting pattern of response 
since it indicates that, even among those who received job-specific 
training, those who were most advantaged (by SES) or most gifted (by 
academic ability) were those most likely to find themselves in a 
position to make use of the training they had earlier experienced* 
Vocational graduates consist of relatively high proportions of low 
SES and minority^ members, and although they were more likely than most 
to have received job-specific training, they were proportionally less 
likely, relative to the rates of receiving such training, to have been 
able to secure jobs using the special training they had experienced. 

About 71% of those who had received job-specific training, and 
who had an opportunity to use the training on the job indicated that 
thev had been abXe to apply to the job most of what they had been 
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Table 2,16 

Of Those Receiving Job-Specific Training, the Percentages 
Indicating They Had Made Use of Such Training 



Sob group Percent Making Use of Training 

Class of 1972 ■ - .60% 

Males 53 ' 

Females 6 A * ' 

Blacks * 48 

Whites ' 62 

Academic Ability 

Low 54 

Middle 62 ^ 

High ^ 62 

Socioeconomic Status 

Low , - 54 , 

Middle . 63 

High 63 

High School Curriculum 

General 53 

Academic 59 

Voca tional 64 



High School Curriculum x Sex 

■ Males 

General 
Academic 
Vocational 

Femalies 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

Source: See Note 45, 
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taught (Table 2»17)» Females (73%) were more likely to express this 
view than males (682)> but there was no appreciable variation hy race, 

Table 2.17 ^ 

Perceived Applicability of Job-Spsclflc High School Training 

Percent Endorsing 
Statement the Statement- 

I have been able to apply almost everything I 

learned in my higfi school training 71% 

I have been able to apply the basic principles of 

my trainings although some things are different 86 



1 would have liked more experience in my training 
before I started 



42 



I received training different from the way it is 

done on the job 32 

I found my high school training useful in on-*the- 

job training* programs 61 

I was trained with tools" or equipment that are not 

used on the job ■ 20 

I could have gotten my job without the training * 32 

I took course work associated with iny training which 

was not helpful in performing my job 19 

I would have liked more information about what was 

expected in the job beyond skills training 34 

I would havfc liked other types of experience or 

information to be included in the training 26 

I' consider myself doing as well as others with 
similar training 88 

I consider the training a wise choice* 87 
Source: See Note 46* 
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The rate of endovsement did vary by high school curriculunj, with 
vocational gr^iduates (70% for luales, 76% for fenales) most likely to 
indicate they had been able to apply almost everything they had been 
taught* Graduates of the d^hcr curricula were some^at lower* Among 
inal^s, the rate for general graduates was 65%, that for academic grad- 
uates 68%; among females, the rate t^v general graduates was 71%, 
while that for academic graduate's was 69%* 

While 86% of those who 'u^ere able Co apply their job-speclflc 
skills Indlcstted they had been al>la to appjy the basic principles of 
their training, although soine things were different, whites were 6% 
more likely' than blacks to express this view* The endorsement rate 
did not vary appreciably over the subgroups of the population beybnd 
this effect, excepting only that female vocational graduates (89%) 
endorsed the statement at an appreciably higher rate than female 
academic graduates (83%)* 

On the ^ole, 42% Indicated they would have liked more experience 
In their training before attempting to apply their skills on the job* 
This sentiment was inuch more likely to have been expressed by males (49%) 
than females (38%), and more likely expressed by blacks (50%) than 
^ites (40%)* Graduates y)f the vocational curriculum (47% of the males 
and 35%"of the females) were least likely to feel the need for addi- 
tional experience, with graduates of the other curricula about 4% and 
7% (respectively, for males and finales) more likely to feel they would 
have liked additional experience prior to starting work*V 

Kales were 10% more likely than females to Indicate that they 
had received training different from the way things were done on the 
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job, and blacks were 5% zztore likely than vhitfee to express the same 
opinion* There was little variation by curriculum except for male 
academic graduates who, with an endorsement rate of 35%, were about 5% 
less likely than other males to indicate that their tralnlnc had been 
different from the way things were done on the job* 

As Table 2*17 indicates, about 61% of those who had been able to 
apply thelT job-specific skills on the job Indicated they found the 
training useful in on^the^job training programs* While this propor* 
tlon..did not vary by sex, there was appreciable variation among 
currlcular subgroups, especially for males* Kale academics (53%) were 
least likely to indicate that their earlier training h^ been helpful 

in on-the-job training, compared to 61% '^r general grajjbates 'and 65% 

\ 

for vocational graduates* The same pattern was found for females, but 
the difference between general and academic graduates was inappre- 
ciable* The rate of endorsement by female vocational graduates was 
about nine percentage points higher than for the other two groups* 
Only about one-fifth of these respondents Indicated that t:hey 
had been trained with tools or equipment that was not used on the job* 
Males and blacks were about 6% more likely to express this view than 
theit opposite groups, and curricul£.r variation was dramatic* Male 
graduates of the general curriculum (31%) were 13% more likely than 
male academics, and 7% more likely than male vocationals, to express 
this view* Among females the same pattern persisted, but variation 
was not so severe: the rates were 12% for academics, 17% for generals, 

and 20% for vocaCyionals* 

•i "J 
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As antlcipetod, graduates of the high school academic curriculum 
were laost likely to Indicate they could have gotten their job without 
^aVlles^ job-specific training* Forty-nine percent of ^e..{i(ale academic 
graduates expressed this opinion* The corresponding rate for academic 
females was 29%, and was Inappreciably different fron-. that of female 
general graduates* For both sexes, ^*ocatlonal graduates were 6% less 
likely tt/ Indicate that they could have gotten their jobs without their 
esifLitx high school training .than were academic graduates* There was 
a strong sex effect In this attitude* Forty-five percent of the males, 
cotnpared to 26% of the females. Indicated that their earlier training 
*had been of little benefit* ^ 

Twenty-three percent of the males, but only 18% of the females 
Indicated that their high school training had contained course work 
which was not useful on the job* Endorsement rates for blacks and 
whites were similar (23%- and 19%, respectively)* There was little 
currlcular variation among females, but among males, general graduates 
(26%) were 6% more likely than academic graduates, and 3% more likely 
than vocational graduates, to endorse the Item* 

Just over a third of those who had been able to apply their job- 
specific training on the job Indicated they would have benefited by more 
Information regarding what was expected on the job beyond the partic- 
ular skills needed* Kales (39%) were about 7% more likely than females 
to express this opinion* Blacks were 12% more lUcely than whites, 
representing the greatest variation observed over the subgroups of 
Interest*' Variation among currlcular subgroups was small, especially 
for females, where a maximum difference of 3% was observed between 
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vocational and general graduates* Variation among curricula for malt^s 
was but slightly larger, from 36% for general graduates to 40% for 
vocational gt;aduatci3* The patterns of response for subgroups indicat- 
ing they would have liked to have additional types of experience or 
informatiwrn to be inclu<Jed in their high school training was similar 
to that just described, except that the overall rate of endorsement 
(26%) was somewhat lower, and that vocational graduates were slightly 
less likely than others to want other experience or information • 

Only. 12% of those who had been able to apply job-specific training 
oh the job indicated that they felt they were not doing as well as 
others with similar training* Nineteen percent of the male general 
graduates held this view, but all other subgroups werf^ within 3% of 
the overall rate* Respotidents who indicated that th ir training had , 
not been a wise choice represented 13% of the total, and blacks, at 
18%, were most likely to have this opinion* All other subgroups were 
within 4% of the overall rate* 

About 16% of those who had received job-specific training in high 
school tried to find jobs in which they could make use of their train- 
ing, but were unsuccessful* Several questions were asked of such 
respondents regarding their experiences in trying to find work* Summary 
results for the group are displayed in Table 2*18* Lack of experience 
was most frequently cited as the reason for not gaining emplo3rment, 
closely followed by lack of job openings in the respondent's area of 
training* Lack of training in the tools or equipment used in the job 
was cited infrequently (7% of the respondents)* 
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Table 2.18 

f 

Experiences in Trying to Kind Work Using Job-Specific Skills 

J 

.'"s Percent Endorsing 



Statement Statement 

I did not find many jot) openings in that type 

of work ^ 36% 

I was told I was not qualified ' 20 

I did not know how to use the equipment or 

tools of the job 7 

I was not offered enough pay 20 

I did not have enou£;h experience 41 

I decided to enter a different line of work 26 

I did not hava the course work or knowledge 

required of the job 14 

I was offered a job related to my training 

but did^not take it 10 



Source: See Note 48, ' 

Lack of job openings were expressed by 42%. of the males, compared 
to 34% of the females, and by 43% of the blacks, compared to 35% of 
the whites* Variation among males by curriculuin was inappreciable, 
but among females, graduates of the general cur^flculum were most 
likely* to indicate they had found no j'^b openings \(40%) • The rate ' 
for vocational females (33%) was 5% higher than tj^4t of afcademlc 
females, ^ / 

Lack of qualifications were more frequently encpuntered by blacks 
(26%) than by whites (19%), but for the remaining subgroups variation 
was small. Lack of knowledge regarding the use of tools or equipment 
did not vary appreciably over the subgroups of Ihterest* 
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Males, especiaxly academic and vocatlotial graduates, Indicated 
that they had not been offered enough pay for the job at rates about 
4% above average* The difference between blacks and whites was 6%> 
the greatest variation observed over the subgroups of the rOpuI-^tlon* 
with 25% of the blacks indicating that they had been offered uti- 
acceptable ^age r^es» 

Lack of experience vas cited by more females than males, and by 
laore whites than by blacks, but variation across the subgroups of 
interest was small, generally not more than Ali from the average; male 
academic graduates (36% endorsed the Item) were least likely to 
indicate that they had missed Jobs using their skills through lack of 
experience . ^ ' 

^While just over a quarter of those who had difficulty finding 

jobs which would use their job-specific training Indicated they had 

If 

decided to change their fluids of endeavor, the figure for males was 
ll%*higher than for femaies, and that for blacks was 7% higher than 
for whites* Among males, the rat^ for gener£^l graduates w^f^ 37%; for 
academic 'graduates, 29%; fcr vocational graduates, 34%» For females, 
the rates were 28%, 28%, and 19% for the general, academic, and 
vocational graduates, respectively* m 

Not having the course work or knowledge' required of the job was 
cit^ by 14% of tTie group* This figure varied not more than 3% over 
the subgroups of interest, excepting only male general (19% endorse- 
ment) and male academic (18% endorsement) graduates* 

llo relationship was observed between the subgroups of the popula-- 
tion and the rate of endorsement of an item indicating Lhat respo,tdents 
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had been offered a job related to thtlr training which they had refused. 
Maximum variation about the average rate of 10% was 3% or less In all 
cases* 

Job Satisfaction 

Respondents who were employed In Ocfober 1973 were asked to Indi- 
cate satisfaction with their jobs by responding to seven Items In the 
FFQ» The scaled responses^^ are presented In Table 2.19^.^ A ^scale 
value of +2*00 would Indicate that 100% of the respondents within a 
particular subgroup felt 'Very sa'tlsflsd** and*a scale value of -2-00 
would Indicate **very dissatisfied/* As ca^ be seen in Table 2»19, the 
degree of satisfaction tended to be very mildly positive* As may be 
surmised from the near zero scale values, responses to J:hese items 
were characterized by great variation with large proportions of all 
Subgroups endorsing the four Llkert scale positions provided by the 
items* Uniformly, Item-by-ltem assessments failed to produce signifi- 
cant and appreciable differences among subgroups Despite the fall-* 
Ing of formal significance, the results seem reasonable in many cases* 
The greater satisfaction of females with working conditions could 
-i^asily be a result of the office environment in which many wer3 employed, 
dpmpared to males who may have experienced coarser working conditions* 
Biarks, it will be noticed, in every scale, were less satisfied than 
whites, an effect which has been observed by others*^^ Overall, 
graduates of the vocational curriculum seeoted more satisfied with 
their ioh's than did graduates of other curricula* 
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Table 2.19 
Indices of Job Satisfaction 



Impor tance 



Opport. for 





Pay and 


and 


Working 


Pro. and t\ 


Subgroup 


Fringe ^ 


Challenf^e 


Conditions 


'(Employe 


October 1973 Job 


Holders . 49 


.46 


.79 


.21 


Males ^ 


.53 


, .45 


.69 


.26 


Females 


.45 


.47 


.89 


.15 


OlHCkS 


^ . JU 




. 01 




wbites 


.50 


.46 


.81 




Curriculum x Sex 










Males 










General 


.51 




.62 


.25 


Academic 


.52 


.38 


.76 


.24 


vocational 




. Do 


.Op 


. 


Females 










General 


.42 


.46 


.85 


.15 


' Academic 


.41 


.27 


.88 


.03 


Vocational 


.53 


' .70 


.94 


.29 




Opport. for 


Security 


0pp. to 






Pro. and Adv. 


and 


Develop 


Job as 


Subgroup 


(Occupation) 


Femanance 


Skill - 


Whole 


October 1972 Job 


Holders .25 


.59 


.40 


.72 


Males 


.29 


.51 


.41 


.69 


Females 


.20 


.69 


.40 


.77 


Blacks 


.15 


• .41 


.39 


.53 


Whites 


.26 


.62 


.40 


.75 


Curriculum x Sex 










Males 










, General 


.31 


.47* 


.42 


* .64 


Academic 


.19 


.47 


.30 


.70 


Vocational 


^ .42 


.63 


.56 


.74 


Females 










General 


.16 


.66 


.39 


.76 


Academic 


.05 


.54 


.20 


.67 


Vocational 


.41 


.86 


•6.; 


^87 



Source: See Note 50. 
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Changes In Economic Activity^ October 1972-October 1973 
EmployiD&n^ Rates 

The percentages of the Class of 1972 which were employed in October 
1972 and October 1973 are shown^^ in Table 2.20. The term employment 
percentage*^ will be used to distinguish thes^e figures from employment 
rates, since the latter requires knowledge of the size of the labor force. 

Table 2.20 

Employment in October 1972 and October 1973 



Subgroup 

Class of 1972 

Males 
Females 

Blacks 
Whites 

Academic Ability 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Socioeconomic Status 

Low 

Middle 

High 

High School Curriculum x Sex 

Males 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

Females 

General 

Academi<: 
' Vocational 



Percent 
Emp loyed « 
Octolyr 1972 

57%' 

61 
52 

49 
. 57 ■ 



64 
60 
44 



Percent 
Employed Percent 
October 1973 Change 



62 
62 
41 



69 
49 
76 



54 
40 
64 



64% 

67 
61 

57 
65 



70 
67 
55 



68 
68 
52 



74, 

56 

81 

61 
5i 
72 



+7% 

+6 
+9 

+8 
+8 



+6 
+7 
+11 



+6 
+6 
+11 



+5 
+7 
+5 

+7 

+14 

+8 



Source: See Note 54. ' „^ 
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Ihe eiz^loymenc percencage, for che encire Cxas^ of 1972 increased 
seven percentage poincs over che one-vear period from October 1972 
CO October 1973* 

The change was greater foqr females (+92) than for males (+6%) 
reflecting the completion of pbstsecondary training by higher pro-* 
portions of females than males, and subsequent entry into the ranks of 
the employed* The •greatest changes in emplojrment percentages are to 
Se found, as one would expect, in the high ability, high SES, academic 
lemale components of the population* The proportions of vocational 
graduates who were employed was highest of all subgroups in both years, 
reaching 8lZ for males in October 1973* 

For those who were unemployed during October 1972 and October 
1973 (Table 2»21) only one-fifth were seeking employment. If this * 
percentage is applied to the figures of TabU 2*20, 1% (20% of the 36% 
who were not employed in October 1973)can be added to the employment per 
c&ntage to produce an estimated labor force participation-rate of 71% 
and" an estimated unemploytt»ent rate of 10% for (^ctober 1973» Similar 
procedures give rise to an estimated labor force participation rate of 
66%, and to an e^tinoated unemployment rate of 13% for October 1972* 
These results are sufficiently similar to the rates presented in 
Tables 1»7 and 1»10-1»12 (q»v») to warrant extending the analysis to 
the subgroups of the population* The findings are displayed in 
Table 2,22* As anticipated on the basis of earlier discussions, labor 
force participation rates declined with' increasing academic ability and 
SES, and were lower for academic graduates than for others in both 
October 1972 and October 1973* During both periods, unemployment rates 
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Table 2.21 

Job Seeking AnK>ng the Unemployed, October 1972 and 

October 1973 



Su bgroup 

All 'Unemployed. Class Members 

Hales s 
Females - 

Blacks 
Whites 

Academic Ability 

Low < 
■ Middle 
High 

Socioeconomic Status • 

Low" 
Middle 
High " 

High School Curriculum x Sex 

" Males 

General 

Academic 

Vocational 

Vemales 

General 
Academic 
'Vocational 



Percent 
Seeking 
Employment In 
October 197 2 

'20% 

18 

^ 22 

38 
17' ■ 



33 
20 
12 



34 
20 
11 



28 
10 
34 



24 
16 
33 



Percent 
Seeking ' 
Employment In 
Optober 1973 

20% 

18 
22 

37 
17 



31 
20 
14 



Percent 
Change 



28 
21 
13 



24 
13- 
27 



24 
18 
28 



o 



-2% 
+2' 



-6 

+1. 

+2 



-4 
+3 
-7. 



+2 
-5 



Source: See Note 55, 
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Table 2,22 ' , ' . 

Estimated Labor Force Participation Rates and Unemployment Rates 
' October 1972 and October 1973 

Labor Force Unemplojniient Labor Force Unemplojrment Perceat Change 
Part/Rate Rate Part* Rate Rate Part. Unemp. 



Subgroup ^ ! 


Oct* 1972 


UCtt Ly/Z 


Oct. iy/j 


UCC> J.7 / J 


Kace 




1 
1 

n Aits rtf 1 07i^ 


66X 


13% 


71% 


10% 


+5% 


-3% 


Hales ! 




' 10 




8 


+5 


-2 


Females 


63- 


17 


70 


12 


+7 


-5 


Blacks * 


68 


28 


73 


22 


+5 


-6 


Whites f 


64 


11 


71 


8 


+7 


-3 
















LOW 


7fi 


16 

xu 


79 


12 


+3 


-4 


taddle 


68 


12 


74 


9 


+6 


-3 


High 


51 


13 


61 


10 


+10 


-3 


DOCiOcconomxc d lolus 














Low 


75 


17 


77 


12 


+2 


-5 


ttiddle 


70 


11 


75 


9 


+5 


-2 


High 


47 


14 


58 


11 


+11 


-3 


High School Curriculum x Sex 














Males 














General 


78 


11 


80 


8 


+2 


-3 


Academic 


54 . 


9 


62 


9 


+8 




* Vocational 


84 


10 


86 


6 


+2 


-4 


Females 














General 


65 


17 


70 


13 


+5 


-4 


Academic 


50 


19 


62 


13 


+12 


-6 


Vocational 


76 


16 


80 


10 


+4 


-6 



2.61^ 

were higher for females and blacks than for males and whites, respec- 
tively* While the overall unemployment rate declined mildly by 3%, 
there were modestly larger gains in employment for those sectors of 
the population which had been zztost seriously affected* 

Reasons for Not Working 

Those who were not employed during October 1972 and October 1973 
were asked to indicate which of a, variety of reasons for not working 
applied to them* The most frequently provided reason in both years 
was school attendance, endorsed by 75% of the nonworkers in October 
1972 and by 663E in October 1973* Substantial proportions also in- 
dicated that they did not wish to work (36% and 31% for 1971 and 1972 > 
respectively)* These two reasons followed the labor force parti^^^tion 
rate pattern of Table 2*22* A small percentage (2% and 6%) in each 
year indicated they were on layoff (12% and 11% of male vocational and 
female vocational gr^aduates in 1973) which reflect<±d the increasing size 
of the labor force* Lack of jobs was cited by about 20% of the nonworkers 
during each year; the pattern of response was highly similar to the 
unesqployment rate figures of Table 2*22> with subgroups citing lack of 
jobs at rotJghXy twice the unemployment rate* As expected^ homemaking 
activities^ family responsibilities, and child-care problems were sel-^ 
dom cited by men> but were frequently cited by women as reasons for 
not working* Of those not working, one-third of the female general 
graduates and half of the female vocational graduates indicated home- 
making as a reason for not working; 19% and 29%> respectively, indi- 
cated other family responsibilities; and 6% and 9% indicated child- 
care problems* 
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Jobs which required experience vhich the respondent did not 
possess, unsuitable jobs which lacked career developinent oppor- 
tunities, and jobs for which the respondents were educationally 
unqualified were cited with frequencies between 6Z and 10% of those 
who mre not working, but the figures were higher (up to about 153C) 
for low ability, low SES, general, and vocational graduates. 

Characteristics of Jobs 

About 863E of those employed in October 1973 were employed in the 
private sector, with 123C employed by govermaental agencies* Private 
employment in October 1973 was down three percentage points from a 
year earlier^ and govemioent employment up by the same percentage* - 
The distribution of the subgroups of the population into these two 
categories produced nearly identical (plus or minus four percentage 
points) rates, except for blacks* Only 75% of the enployed blacks in 
October 1973 were employed in the private sector, and fully 24% were 
employed by government* Self -employment and nonwage employment com^ 
bined to represent 3% or less of the Class of 1972 in both years* 

A third of the Class of 1972 who were employed in both October 
1972 and October 1973 had* made at least one change in enployet* These 
changes did not result in appreciable modification of the distribution 
of job descriptions into which employed Cl^ss members were classified* 
Only .six classifications accounted for 5% or more of the employed Class 
members in either year: salesman (9%)> clerical (30%); craftsman (l4%); 
operator (13%); labor (9%)j and service occupations (15%) — percentages 
are for October 1973* Labor and craftsman occupations were represented 
only by males while the remaining categories were represented by both 
sexes * 
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Occupational Classifications Accounting for at, Least Five Percent 
of Employed Class Meaibers (October 1973) 



Subgroup Salesman 

£oployed Class Mesibers 9% 

vM^les 7 

Females 11 

Blacks 

Whites 9 

Academic Ability 

Low 6 

MiddXe 9 

Hlgli 10 

Socioeconomic Status 

Low 6 

Middle * 9 

High 12 

High School Curriculum x Sex 

Males 

General 5 

Academic 10 
Vocational 

Females 

General ' 11 

Academic 14 

Vocational 8 



Clerical 
30% 

11 

^9 

33 
30 



24 
32 
31 



28 
32 
27 



9 
16 
8 



42 
44 
61 



Craftsman 
14% 
23' 



12 
■15 



14 
14 
15 



13 
15 
15 



24 
20 
27 



Operator 

13% 

16 
8 

18 
11 



19 
11 
7 



18 
11 
7 



18 
11 

22 



12 
8 



Labor 
9% 
15 

8 
9 



11 
9 
7 



11 
8 
8 



17 
13 
16 



Service 
15% 

11 

20 

17 
15 



15 
14 
18 



15 
14 
19 



11 
14 
7 



22 
22 
15 



Note: Percentages less than 5 are not shown. 



Source: See Note 56, 
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As can be seen in Table 2*23> females were strongly concencraced 
in Che clerical and service areas^^ while males were not so severely 
constrained* Apart from Che small proportion of blacks in the sales- 

man classification^ the distributions across classifications by race 

I 

were quite similar* Since there appeared to be' a preference for high 

I , 

ability and hi^ SES respondents in the salesman category^ since 
t^ble 2*23 refljects the percent distribution of employed Class members 
into occupational categories^ an4^ since we earlier noted (Table 2*ll) 

a creaming o^ the most able blacks Into the employment market^ it 

I 

appears that salesman represents a very inaccessible occupational 
classification for blacks* 

\ 

Weekly Hours of Labor Supplied 

i 

The number of hours of labor stipplled per week by employed Class 

I 

members was generally in excess of 31 hours per week* The percentages of 
employed Class members yho supplied 32 or more hours of labor per week 
are given in Table 2*24* These results are not remarkable since they 
follow the pattern of labor force participation and employment already 
discussed* 
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Table 2,24 

Percentages of Eioployed Subgroups Supplying Thirty*lWo or More 
Hours of Labor per Week, October 1972 and October 1973 



Percent for Percent for 

Subgroup October 1972 October 1973 

Employed Claas Member a 62% 70% 

Malea .64 73 

Fenalea ^ 59 67 

Blacks 64 69 

Whltea 61 70 

High School Curriculum x Sex 

Malea 

General 74 82 

Academic 44 54 

Vocational 79 88 

Pemalea 

General 64 74 

' Academic 36 47 

Vocational ' 74 82 



Source: See Note 58* 
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Weekly Earnings 

Median weekly earnings are displayed in Table 2.23 for selected 
subgroups of Class members who vere employed in October 1972 and 
October 1973. Cumulative distributions of weekly earnings are dis- 
played in the ogives of Figures 2.6-2.9. It is noteworthy that the 

Table 2.25 

Median Weekly Earnings for October 19/2 and October 1973 



Subgroup 


Median 
Earnings 
October 
1972 


Median 
Earnings 
October 
1973 


Amount 
of 

Increase 


Percent 
Increase 


Employed Class Members 


$74 


$91 


$17 


23Z 


Males 


86 


111 


25 


29 


Females 


64 


76 , 


12 


19 


Blacks 


75 


89 




19 


Whites 


74 


89 




?.9 


Hisb School Curriculum x Sex 










Males 










General 


95 


121 


26 


27 


Academic p 


66 


86 


20 


30 


Vocational 


98 


126 


28 


29 


Feioales 










' General 


66 


78 


12 


18 


Academic 


kk 


58 


14 


32 


Vocational 


74 


89 


. 15 


- 20 . 



Source: See Not| 39. 

median incomes and income distributions of blacks and whites <!o not 
differ appreciably in either October 197?, or October 1973; however, it 
must be recalled that the most able blacks are disproportionately 
represented in these employment statistics so that, while equal wage 
rates seem superficially reasonable, they would likely vary markedly if 
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Figure 2.6 

Cumulative Distributions of Weekly Income^ October 1972 
and October 1973» by Sex 



Ctittulatlve 
Percentage 
Frequency 




0 50 100 " 150 200 

Weekly Incoae (Oollflrs) 



Source; See Kote 59. 
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Figure 2.7 

Cumulative Distributions of Weekly Incoine, October 1972 
and October 1973, by Race 



Cumulative 
Percentage 
Frequency 



100 n 




Weekly Incoioe (Dollars) 



Source: See Note 39* ^ tj 
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Figure 2.8 



Cumulative Distributions of Weekly Incomet October 1972 and 
October 1973, by High School Curriculum (Males Only) 



Cumulative 
Percentage 
Frequency 

10(H' 



80- 



Vocational, Oct. 73 
General, Oct. 73 

Vocational, Oct. 72 




General, Oct. 72 

Academic, Oct. 73 
Academic, Oct. 72 



100 



"~r- 

150 



— T" 

200 



Weekly Income (Dollars) 



Source: See Note $9* 
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, Figure 2.9 

Cumulative Distributions of Weekly Income, October 1972 and 
October X973, by High School Curriculum (Females Only) 



Cumulative 
Percentage 
Frequency 




Weekly Income (Dollars) 



Source: See Note 59. 
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lev* and vlddlt^bility blacks were employed at the same ^ates as 
low- and middle-ability vfoitea. 

In Figure 2.3 it was shown that^ while racial annual incomes did 
not vary appreciably^ there were large differences between the incomes 
of Mlaa and females. Weekly earnings (Figures 2*6 and 2*7) display 
the aaM effect « Itereover^ it appears that the increase in earnings 
of fMalea over the one*orear period October 1972 to October 1973 was 
only tm-thirds that of males. Between 1972 and 1973 the Consumer Price 
Index Increaaed 6%^ and over the next year^ UX (Table 1.4). In light 
of the rate of inflation^ it aeems that the Class of 1972 fared 
rather well. However^ ' since the median esj:imated 1973 income for 
MiAers of the Clasa was under $3^000 it cannot be assumed that the 
standard of living permitted freedom from financial concerns. 
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Chapter 2: Notes 



Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 
the First Follow-Up Questionnaire, Part I , Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Park, N.C. 27709, July 1975, 
Tables 1-6. 

Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 
ths First Follov*Up Questionnaire^ Part I , Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Park, N.C. 27709, July 1975, 
Tables 1-6. 

These data should reflect status as of the period of the First 
Fbllow^Up Survey; namely,* October 1973 - January 1974. Owing to 
.differences In Item structure and decision rules applied to such 
Items, First Folluw^Up data regarding labor force participation 
rates are not strictly comparable to those published by the Bureau - 
of Labor Statistics. ^ 

A number of significance tests will be reported merely by pr6vldlng 
the i>-value resulting from the test, e.g., *'(p < .002)". Frequently, 
these tests were conducted by a computer screening of FFQ Items as 
responded to by two or more subgroups of the sample. , 

In the case of categorical data, the test vas conducted as a chl- 
square test for equivalent proportions across the sample subgroups. 
In the case of continuous variables, the test was conducted by the 
analysis of variance. 

Of course, the HLS sample Is quite large, which allows the statis- 
tical detection of quite small differences between subgroups. To 
avoid the burdensome reporting of numerous mlnlscule effects two 
requirements were added to the screening program; first, that the 
effect sUnder test should be significant at the .05 level or better; 
second, that the magnitude of the effect (as measured by the squared 
multiple correlation between the dependent variable and the dummy 
group membership variables In the analysis of variance, and by the 
-squared — phl-prlme — statistic In the chl-square tests) should be 
at least 5 percent. 

We recognise this procedure may have allowed some small effects of 
possible Importance to have slipped by unnoticed; however, an early 
estimate Indicated that the printing of all such tests without 
screening, would have resulted In a stack of computer output over 
200 feet high. This was clearly unmanageable. 

Grasso, John T. , "The Contributions of Vocational Education, Training 
and Work Experience of the Early Career Achievements of Young 
Men/" Doctoral Dissertation In the Department of Educational 
Development, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, July 1975, 
p. 79. 
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Chapter 2: Hotes 

6. This falls to explain the marital status of the remaining 26 percent. 
While there Is likely some Incidence of unmarried persons living 
together^ there Is also some question regarding how respondents have 
interpreted the term "homemalcer/* since nearly all Individuals 
participate to some degree In the kinds of activities which are 
generally recognized as liotoemaklng. 

7t The difference In marriage rates between blacks and whites was only 
2/10th3 of a percent) which would not represent an appreciable 
difference; however, other studies have consistently reported the 
difference. For example, see: 

Pamei*^ Herbert S., et. al. , Career Thresholds; A Longitudinal > 
Study of the Educational and Labor Market Experience of 
Male Youth 14*24 Years of Age, Vol. 1 , Center for Human 
Resource Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, February 1969, pp. 43-47. 

Shea, John R. , et. al. , Years for Decision; A Lonfi^itudlnal 
Study of the Educational and Labor Market Experience of 
Young Women; Vol. 1 , Center for Human Resource Research, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, February 1971, 
p. 39. 

8. Artlfactuallty Is a strong possibility here, owing to the differing 
approaches taken by U.'S. Bureau of the Census and by the current 
study. In order to obtain the comparison provided, respondents who 
Indicated their location as suburban to a city were added to the 
population of the Class for such cities. In many cas'is It is likely 
that the Bureau of the Census would have classified such locations 
as rural. The Census would thereby obtain a rural population much 
greater than that of this. study, which. Indeed, Is seen to be the 
cas.e. 

9. Fames, Herbert S. , et. al. , A Ljngltudlnal Study of the Education al 

and Labor Market Experience of Male Youth 14-24 Years of Age , 
Vol. 1 . Center for Human Resource^ Research, The Ohio State 
, University, Coluiabus, Ohio, February 1969, p. 43. 

The statement made by Fames does not assure that the data are in 
conflict; ^'Blacks are more likely than whites to grow up In rural 
farm areas and In very large cities rather than smaller towns or 
suburbs. As Indicated In text, we alsu find concentrations of 
blacks, relative to whites. In larger cities, and a corresponding 
deficit of blacks relative to whites In suburban areas. 

10. There were apparently some responses to the Item regarding number of 
children by persons who should not have responded. I.e., persons who 
were n'^t married, divorced, widowed, or separated, which may represent 
the presence of Illegitimate children by single parents. As indicated 
In Chapter 1, the 11] ^igitlmate birth rate was high throughout the 
United States at the time of the First Follow-Up Survey, 
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' XI. These data are taken from a compound question In the FFQ which asked 
respondents to provide both their income and that of their spouse. 
Since the nonrftsponse rates to these two subitems were 25 and 79 
percent, respectively, we feel the analyses presented are of limited 
utility, and did not feel justif^^ed in sophisticated analyses. The 
median iifcomes were obtained by linear interpolations on previously 
published data. See Notes 12-14 below. 

X2. There are a number of flaws in the argument presented. In particular, 
the earnings and amplojrment rates of married males tend to be greater 
than those of unmarried males. In text we have relied upon the 
incomes of all males in the sample, whether married or not. Similarly, 
the earnings of married women, especially those with children, tend 
to be lower^than thoee of unmarried women. We have also ignored the 
marital status of women in developing the argument presented. It is 
likely that the data do not warrant more careful analyses since the 
nonresponse rates of financial items was quite high. 

13. Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follow-Up Questionnaire, Part 1 ^ Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Park, N.C., 27709^ July 1975, 
Table 23. 

14. Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of , 

The First Follov-Up Questionnaire, Part I , Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Park, N.C., 27709, July 1975, 
Table 23. 

15. Shea, John R., et. al.. Dual Careers: A Longitudinal Study of Labor 

Market Experience gf Women, Vol. 1 , Center for Human Resource 
Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, May 1970, 
p. 212. 

16. Center for Educational Research andr Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follow-^Up Questionnaire, Part I , Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Park, N.C., 27709, July 1975, 
Tables 71-87. 

17. In many cases this represented a change in plans of females relative 
to their expectations during their senior year of high school. 
Chapter 4 explores this topic in somewhat greater detail. 

18. The comparisons are weakened by the fact that the composition of the 
respondent subgroups differs between the two items. The first item, 
FPQ24^ is responded to by those^ who experienced no formal post- 
secondary educational activities between high school graduation and 
the period of the First Follow-Up Survey. Such respondents do not 
respond to the second item. The second item, FFQ29b, is responded 
to by those who experienced some form of formal postsecondary 
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education during this l)firlod, but were not enrolled during October 
1972. Some business a^d trade school programs are of short duration 
and could have been taken by respondents during the summer of 1972; 
completing the program prior to October 1972. While such respondents 
are probably not properly considered "stopouts," they should have 
responded to the second Item, and would be considered "stopouts" In 
the analysis. 

19. Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follow-Up Questionnaire, Fart I , Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Fark, N.C., 27709, July 1975, 
Table 70'. 



20. This figure Is somewhat puzzling since It Is lower than the 64 percent 
who Indicated they had actually gone to school. There are a number 

of possible explanations. The Item which asked about formal appli- 
cations for admission FFQ81 emphasized the submission of applications 
prior to October 1973, and also emphasized the filling out and 
sending In of forms. It Is remotely possible that substantial 
proportions of those who received formal postsecondary education 
did so by submitting applications after the specified date, and It 
Is also pl)$slble that admission was granted to some Institutions 
* without requiring the respondent to ^^flll out and send in" forms. 
We feel these explanations unsatlsfaccory, but cannot refute them. 
The most likely explanation we feel to reside In a mix of honresponse 
bias, Item unreliability, and Item Invalidity. 

21. Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follow^Up Questionnaire > Fart IV , Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Fark, N.C., 27709, July 1975, 
Table 341. 

22. Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follow^Up Questionnaire^ Fart II , Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Fark, N.C., 27709, July 1975, 
Table 98. 

23. Young, Anne M. , "The High School Class of 1972: More at Work, 

Fewer In College," In Monthly Labor Review , June 1973, pp. 28-29. 

24. Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follow^Up Questionnaire, Fart 11 , Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Fark. N.C., 27709, July 1975, 
Table 129. 

25. Centi. for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follov-Up Questionnaire, Fart II , Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Fark, N.C., 27709, July 1975, 
Table 145. 
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26. jOf cgurse, this does not provide a clear picture of the proportion 
of the Class which dropped out of th^ October 1972 school prior to 
completion of the course of study since those who dropped out after 
October 1972 and enrolled In^the same (or a different) school In 

the same field of study by October 1973 did not respond to this Item. 

27. Actually, the most frequent reason was '*other," which was endorsed 
by 46 perc^t of the dropouts. This suggest that the options 
provided by the Item 'FFQ38 were Inadequate to reflect the doinaln of 
reasons. 

28. The "current*^ period begins with high school graduation and terml^ 
nates with the completion of the First Follow-Up Questionnaire, 
and represents a. period approximately 18 months In duration. 

29. Hie Item provided three possible responses (not Important, somewhat 
' Important, very Important) which were converted Into an Index of 

In^ortance by assigning values 1, 2, and 3 to the respective 
responses. Table 2.9 presents the weighted mean of this Index for 
the sample subgroups of Interest. 

30. Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follow-Up Questionnaire, Fart I . Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Fark, N.C., 277p9, July 1975, 
Table 50. 

31. Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follotf*Up Questionnaire, Farts III and IV j Research 
Triangle Institute, Research Triangle Park, N.C., 27709, July 
1975, Tables 253-263. 

32. Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follow^Up Questionnaire, Fart IV , Research Triangle 
Institute, Research Triangle Fark, N.C., 27709, July 1975, 
Table 261. 

33. Kohen, Andrw I,, and Roderick, Roger D., **Causes of Differentials 

In Early Labor Market Success Among Young Women,** In Proceedings 
of the Social Statistics Section , American Statistical 
Association, 1972, p. 332. 

3'4. This analysis was based on data previously published In tabular form. 
Unfortunately, the data for October 1973 were defective so that a 
comparison of 1972 and 1973 data could not be made without conducting 
a special analysis. Expecting October 1973 results to be similar to 
October 1972, and general dissatisfaction with the operating definition 
of underemployment caused us to abandon further exploration on this 
topic. October 1972 data were taken from: 
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Center .for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results 
of The First Follow-Up Questionnaire , Part III, Research 
Triangle Institute, Research Triangle Park, NsC, 27709, 
* July 1975| Table 249. 

The defective table Is Table 223 In that volume. 

35. Changes In job or occupation within the same employer are not counted 
as changes in Employer. 

36. Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Tabular Results of 

The First Follow^Up Questionnaire ^ Part III , Research Trlargle 
Institute, Research Triangle Park, N.C. , 27709, July 1975, 
Table 252. 

37. Kbh^n, Andrew I., and Pames, Herbert S., Career Thresholds; A 
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CHAPTER 3 

CURRENT STATUS AND CHARACTERISTICS IN RELATION TO BASE-YEAR VARIABLES 

3.1 Introduction 

The discussion of Chapter 2 was limited to the development of 
the educational and vocational activities of the Class of 1972 during 
the **current** perioU/ i*e,, the period beginning with high school 
graduation and ending with the completion of the First Followup 
Questionnaire (FFQ) approximately 18 months later. Apart from con-* 
siderations of race, sex, high school curriculum, academic ability, 
and socioeconomic status, the Class of 1972 was described only in 
terms of "cqrrent" attitudes and activities; thert^ was no attempt to 
relate current activities to the variety of base-year variables which 
were available. 

In the current chapter a number of relationships will be developed 
between variables gathered during the Base Year Survey and those 
gathered during the First Followup Survey* The emphasis is on rela- 
tionships which can be found between the two points in time* 

In a very real sense, the first year beyond high school can be 
regarded as a transition into the first stages of adulthood. The 
irgredients which went into the making of the high school student — 
family and ethnic background, peer relations, classroom activities, 
work experiences-- have produced individuals «^ith attitudes, skills, 
plans, aspirations, and knowledge which must now be applied to the 
realities of survival in a complicated civilization. As we have seen, 
a large portion of the Class directed its efforts toward additional 
training or formal education. Some went to work* Others became 
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homentakers * Many sltnultaneously undertook more than one such activity. 
These^ activities, described in Chapter 2, represent what the Class was 
doing during the current period. Now we begin the discussion o£ wh y, 
relating prior infonoatijon obtained during the Base Year to later 
activity states in order to broaden our understanding of how things 
came to be as they are* 

3» 2 Postsecondary Activities and Background Variables 

Respondents did not designate either a principal activity or 
specify which of their postsecondary activities had demanded most of 
their tlme.^ However, based on their responses to sev^r^l First 
Followup Questionnaire (FFQ) items, respondents could be classified 
according to nine postsecondary activity-state categories' that 'corre** 
spond conceptually to '^principal activity" classifications* For the 
first set of analyses, the following sequential, forced-choice assign- 
ment categories were devised to classify respondents by principal 
activity: 

I* Enrolled in school or college in October 1972, regard- 
less of work status: 

A. Four-year college, full time or part time 

B. Two-year college, £ull time or part time 

C* Vocational, technical, or other type of school 
full time or part time 

II. Not enrolled in school or college in October 1972: 

D. Military cervice (rei|pondents were classified here 
if applicable at any time during the current 
period—the respondent may also have held a job or 
engaged in apprenticeship training^ concurrently or 
at other times during the current period) 
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E» Apprenticeship or on-the-job training 

F» Working full time at a job In October 1972 (35 or 
mo^;e hours per week) 

G* Working part time at a job In October 1972 (less 
Chan 35 hours per week) 

III* Not enrolled in school and not working at a job In 
'^October 1972 

H* Homenaker (respondents were classified here If 

they gave being a homemaker, pregnancy, or child- 
care responsibilities ^as reasons for not working 
at a job In October 1972) 

I* Other (not a hometnaker, not working at a job, not 
enrolled as a student)* 

Notice that the classification scheme ignores concurrent or 
sequential participation by some individuals in two or more activities, 
while the data presented in Chapter 2 do not; frequencies and per- 
centages associated with these "primary activities" cannot be compared 
with those of Chapct^ 2. Notice also that priority is assigned to 
educational and training pursuits; an individual might simultaneously 
be working a job and attending school, but he would be classified 
only as attending school. Similarly, an individual who had been in the 
military, but who later worked a civilian job in October 1972 would be 
classified as "military*" Obviously, the scheme is not wholly ^atls- 
factory; however, the classifications probably are adequate to permit 
reasonable class if lea t ion of most of che sample Intc appropriate 
primary activities. \ 

Using the primary activities classification scheme, respondents 
were sorted into categories. The results are displayed in Table 3*1, 
which displays percentage distributions of the Class of 1972 by primary 
activity category, with similar distributions by sex, race, and high 
school curriculum*^ 
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Postsecondary "Primary Activity" Classification by Race, 
Curriculum, and Sex (in Percent), in October 1972 



Curriculum Sex Race 



Status After High School Aca- Voca- 



(October 1972) 


Total 


General 


demic 


tlonal 


Male 


Female 


Black 


White 


Enrolled, school or college 


(57.3) 


(40.1) 


(80.9) 


(28.6) 


(57.9) 


(56.8) 


(48.9) 


(58.2)' 




29.9 






5 4 




28 8 


24 2 




^ Two-year 


14.6 


15.1 


16.8 


9.1 


15.3 


13.9 


9.6 


15.1 


Other 


12.8 


13.1 


12.0 


14.1 


11.6 


14.1 


15.1 


12.6 


Not enrolled; military 








\ 










apprentice, working 


(34.7) 


<47.6) 


(15.4) 


(59.4) 


, (37.4) 


(32.2) 


(35.3) 


(34.7) 


Military 


3.1 


5.2 


1.7 


3.6 


5.9 


0.5 


5.7 


2.9 


Apprentice or on-the-job 


















trainee 


9.6 


13.1 


4.4 


16.1 


10.0 


9.1 


9.6 


9.6 


Working full time 


17.9 


24.1 


7.2 


32.6 


18.3 


' 17.5 


15.8 


18.1 


Working part time 


4.1 


5.2 


2.1 


7.1 


3.2 


5.1 


4.4 


4.1 


Not enrolled, not working 


(8.0) 














(7.3) 


at a job 


(12.3) 


(3.6) 


(12.0) 


(4.7) 


(11- 1) 


(15.7) 


Home maker 


2.4 


3.9 


1.0 


3.0 


0.1 


4.7 


3.8 


2.3 


Other 


5.6 


8.4 


2.6 


8.4 


4.6 


6.4 


11.9 


5.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


99.9 


100.2 
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For the class as a whole, 57% were enrolled In some form of school 
or college; 35% were either working,- In the military, or In apprentice- 
8hlp or on-the-job training; 2% were homemakers; and 6% were neither 
working at a job nor enrolled In a school or college* There were 
noteworthy differences In- primary activity distributions by sex and 
r^ice. For example, almost 12% of blacks were neither enrolled nor em- 
ployed as compared to only 5% of whites, and proportionally fewer blacks 
(49%) than whites (58%) were enrolled In school or college* The most ^ 
pronounced differences In primary activity distributions, however, were 
associated with li^E^ school" curriculum. For example, almost 81% of 
academic graduates wer^ enrolled in school or college, compared to 29% 
for vocational graduates and 40% for general graduates; over half of the 
academic graduates (52%) were In a four-year college, compared to only 
5% of vocatlonals and 12% of generals. Almost 60% of vocational graduates, 
as compared to 48% of general and 15% of academic graduates, were either 
working fjill or part time, or In apprenticeship/ on-the-job tralnlng^^ or 

9 

military service. Academics had the lowest percentage of Individuals 
who were not '^gainfully occupied,** l*e*y ^o were neither working nor 
going to school (less than 3% for academlts, compared to 8% for vocation- 
al and general graduates) * 

Generally speaking, vocational graduates and blacks tended to be 
underrepresented In the two-year college category and, like women^ over- ^ 
represented In the vocational, trade, or other school group* 

In addition to primary differences by sex, race, and curriculum^ differ- 
ences In postsecondary activities were visible. In academic performance profiles 
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which vere gathered during the Base Year Survey* As suggested in 
Figure 3»1, members of the tlass of 1972 who were enrolled In some type 
of school or college In October 1972 had higher average scores of 
Vocabulary, Reading, 'Letter Groups, and Mathematics tests, and had higher 
Imputecl high school grade point averages than their classmates who were 
not so enrolled • 

Among students, systematic differences In average ability level 
obtain according to type or level of Institution attended • Those 
attending four*year colleges had higher means on all five measures than 
those attending two-year colleges • Those respondents. In turn, had 
higher means than those attending vocational, trade, or other types of 
school* » 

Among nonstudents, those working at a job full time or part time 
scored higher on all five cognitive measures than those not working at 
a job* ^Thls latter group Includes Individuals who were looking for a job 
as well Sis those who reported that they were not looking for a job in 
October 1972 (such as full time homeraakers) • 

Thus, In the ^total sample, scores. on the five cognitive measures 
simultaneously differentiate participation versus Qonpartlclpatlon In 
educational activity, levels of educational activity among tho^e 
participating, and among nonsttidents, participation versus nonpartlcipi- 
tlon In the labor market* Tl^e lowest profile Is associated with that 
group of Individuals who were neither evirolled nor working at a job* 

. Whether this pattern held separately for each race was next examined. 
In the re^evaluatlon of the base year data^ It was noted that. In 
terms of performance on the Student Test Battery, bl.ck seniors earned 
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Figure 3.1 

Ability and High Sphool Performance Profiles for 
Primary Activity Classifications in October 1972 
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scores well below the average for all' seniors tested. Scores on 
Vocabulary, Reading, Letter Groups, and Mathematics lor blacks were 
approximately- standard units below the population mean. However, 
their high school grades, while below average for the Class as a whole, 
were higher than might be expected considering the test results » 

At the same tlnte. In terms of personal goals, aspirations, and 
self*lmage (e*g., level of Intended occupation, self*assessed ability to > 
complete college, projected educational level), and level of parental or 
family aspirations for the child's future educational attainment, black * 
seniors were not different from others"-* their scores on these measures 
were typ-lcal for the Class as a whole* 

Some Indication of the extent to which, for blacks, the disadvan- 
tages of low scores on the test measures and low levels of family 
Income, education, and occupation have been transcended by personal 
effort is provided In an analysis of ability and high school perform- 
ance for white and black respondents, respectively, classified according 
to status In October 1972 as students (four*year college, two-year college, 
or vocational/trade school), workers (holding a full-time or part*tlme 
job, but not enrolled) and nonvorkers (nonstudents, nonjobholders. 
Including homemakers) , respectively* Shown In Figure 3.2 are mean ability 
and high school performance profiles for white and black respondents, 
respectively, classified according to primary activity status In October 
1972* 

The same general patterns clearly obtain for each race: four-year 
college students are characterized by hlgheat levels of ability, followed 
by two-year college and trade-school enrollees, respectively; reapondents 
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Figure 3.2 

Ability and High School Performance Profiles for 
Groups Classified by Primary Activity in 
October 1972, by Race 
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working at a job tend to have somewhat higher profiles oC ability than 
those not working at a job. However, the most striking feature of these 
graphs derives from the pronounced differences in the average level of 
the profiles for blacks and whites in comparable activity states. 

It should be kept in mind (see Table 3.2) that roughly comparable, 
percentages of blacks and whites, respectively, were in the respective 
activity statuses in October 1972* Although blacks were underrepresented 
in the "student** and "worker*' categories and overrepresented in the "not 
working** category, the degree of comparability in attainment between 
blacks and whites in the Class of 1972 is much greater than would be 
projected on the basis of the marked differences in performance on the 
ability measures. 



Table 3.2 

* . 

Percentage Distribution of Blacks and Whites by Primary 
Activity Classifications 



. Activity Classification 

Four-year school 
Two-year school 
Vocational school 
Working 
Hot Working 



Percent of 
Blacks 

24 .9% 

9.9 
10.7 
31.6 
22.9 



Percent of 
■Whites 

30.8% 
14.3 
9.2 
35.6 
10.2 



Viewed porsitively^ these findings may suggest that programs of 
affirmative action have had an influence in extending opportunity for 
postsecDndaty education and emplo3rment to disadvantaged groups — in this 
instance, blacks — whose performance on tiaditional standardised tests 
used in selection might otherwise have resulted in their bein^i "passed 
over" in the competition for admission to postsecondary institutions or 
for employment. 
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The apparently anomalous elevation of the high school grade point 
averages for blacks In every activity state may be explainable In terms 
of differences In schools attended by iilaclks and whites and the relative 
nature of grading standards — l.e», the tendency for student performance 
to be judged In terms of a local normative frame of reference for perform- 
ance, rather than In absolute terms* 

Whatever the ultimate explanation of the findings portrayed In 
Figure 3*2 may be, It Is Important to recognize that for blacks In the 
Class of 1972 who persisted through high school graduation, the fact 
that their "test score qualifications'* were substantially lower than 
those presented by their white classmates did not presage, for blacks 
as a group, a comparable difference In attainment In the years after 
high school, even though ^among Individuals within each racial group 
differences In level of educational and employment status attained were 
clearly associated with test-^score differences; 

As for the patterns suggested by these profiles, either for white 
or black respondents, it seems possible to Infer that the functional 
ability reflected In scores on tests of and mathematical skills 

and In grades earned In school appear to constitute an Impbrtant element 
In the matrix of personal and situational factors that help to determine 
the extent and nature of Individual participation In post secondary 
educational and emplo3rment activities within a few. months after leaving 
high school. However > whether Individuals become college students > 
wooers, or nonworkers after leaving high school Is clearly not solely 
a function of differences In race, or In academic performance, or abilitv. 
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Figure 3.3 Indicates that the five primary activity groups under 
consideration are differentiated by a variety of family, personal, an 
situational variables in addition to ability, especially by family back- 
ground characteristics, personal levels of occupational and educational 
aspiration, self-assesaed ability to complete college, general degree of 
optimism lir outlook for the future, and other variables. Among the 
variables' displayed, only number of siblings and years lived in th<? 
community failed clearly to dlatlnguish the activity states. 

Four^^year college atudents, aa high school seniors, tended to report 
high levels of educational and occupational aspiration, and they perceived 
the concurrence of their parents in these aspirations, consistent with 
the characteristically higher educational, occupational, and Income 
levels of their families. They had highest means on self-^assessed 
ability to complete college and in optimism in outlook. Their educational 
progress in high school reportedly was relatively free of interfering 
factors, and they tended to rate the schools they attended relatively 
highly. The profile of characteristics of two-year college students varies 
only in level from that of four-year college students. 

Individuals enrolled in trade, vocational or other types of schools 
were lowest of the three student categories on most of the base-year 
varlablea. Of particular Interest is the fact that, as opposed to 
students in traditional forms of higher (post secondary) education, 
vocational achool students often reported low levels of parental aspira- 
tion for their educational attainment relative to family educational, 
occupational, and Income levels.** Vocational students and nonstudents 
more often came from families that apparently did not encourage them to 
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Figure 3.3 

Profiles of Mean Scores for Students, Workers, and Nonworkers 
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develop plana calling for extensive education. Two- and four-year 
college students, on the other hand, appear to h^ve been encouraged to 
develop such plana either directly or Indirectly. 

Nonstudents, working and nonworklng alike, were lowest In terms of 
personal and parental educational and occupational asplraLlons; they gave 
a low evaluation o£ their ability to complete college, their overall out- 
look on life was less optimistic and confident than that of student 
groups generally, and, as was previously noted, they were lowest of all 
groups with respect to measured ability and school performance. 

3-3 Discrimination of Activity States 

The profiles of the previous section suggest a relationship between 

primary activity state In October 1972 and certain background variables 

gathered during the last part of the senior year of high school. To 

determine whether differences In primary activity states could parslmonl- 

ously be described In terms of a »few — perhaps one or two — uncorrelated 

functions of these variables a series of multi-group, multiple discriminant 

functions were developed.^ In these analyses, the five primary activity groups 

served as the groups to be discriminated and the predictor variables 

consisted of the 18 base-year measures presented in the previous section. 

6 

Only complete data cases were used. 

The first pair of multiple discriminant analyses (MDA-lA and MDA-IB) 
differ in terms of independent variables; MDA-lA uses fivfi cognitive 
variables (Vocabulary, Reading, Letter Groups, Mathematics, and Imputed 
CPA), while MDA-IB uses all 18 variables. The second pair of analyses 
(MDA-2A and MDA-2B) differ from the first pair by discriminating 15 iroups 
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(the five groups were each partitioned by race into black, white and 
other classifications). 

Table 3.3 shows the number of cases with complete data, by group. 
There were 13,533 complete data cases for analyses involving the five 
cognitive Variables, but only 5,891 such cases for analyses involving the 
entire 18-variable base^year cluster.^ 

Table 3.3 

Distribution by Outcomes Category and Race 
of Cases with Complete Data 

Other 

Primary Activity Group Blacks Whites Ethnic Total 



Mo. 


% 


Mo. 


% 


Mo. 


% 


Mo. 


% 


Complete data: 18 variables 
















Attending 4-yr college 163 


46.5 


2103 


41.0 


135 


32.8 


2401 


40.8 


Attending 2-yr college 30 


8.5 


788 


15.4 


81 


19.7 


899 


15.3 


Attending voc/ trade sch 34 


9.7 


463 


9.0 


32 


1.8 


529 


■9.0 


Working 75 


21.0 


1439 


-28.1 


120 


29.2 


1633 


27.7 


Not working _52 


14.2 


336 


6.6 


43 


10. 5 


429 


7.3 


Total 351 




5129 




411 




5891 




Complete data: 5 variables 
















Attending 4-yr college 371 


24.9 


3251 


30.8 


293 


19.9 


3915 


28.9 


Attending 2-yr college 148 


9.9 


1513 


14.3 


250 


17.0 


1911 


14.1 


Attending voc/trade sch 160 


10.7 


968 


9.2 


112 


7.6 


1240 


9.2 


Working 471 


31.6 


3759 


35.6 


586 


39.9 


4816 


35.6 


Not working 342 


22.9 


1080 


10.2 


229 


15.6 


1651 


12.2 


Total 1492 




10571 




1470 




13533 





In the first analysis involving the £ive cognitive variables, (MDA- 
lA) over 95% of the variation among the five categories was accounted for 
by the principal discriminant function, and the first two functions 
accounted for 99,7% of group differences In cognitive abilities (see 
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eigenvalues in Table 3*A)* Results of the analysis involving 18 antecedenC 
variables (MDA-IB) were similar, in that the first function accounted for 
93»9JE and the first two foV over 97% of group differences in performance 
on the base^year battery (see eigenvalues in Table 3»5)- 

In evaluating the findings, it is useful to plot the centroids of the 
five outcomes groups in the two-dimensional space defined by the first two 
discrimitiant functions* This has been oone for the functions derived in 
the analysis involving all 18 base^year variables (MDA'-IB), as shown in 
Figure 3 A. 

High scores on the fii^st function (of MDA-IB) are obtained by individ- 
uals with high projected educational level, high family aspiration for 
education, good grades in school, and high mathematics scores* This 
function serves primarily to differentiate four-year and two-year college 
students from those attending vocational, trade, or other noncollegiate 
types of schools and their nonstudent classmates (working and nonworking) * 
These latter groups are all relatively low on the first function, 
although vocational school studenta tend to be slightly higher with 
regard to the key variables involved* 

Tlie second function (of MDA-IB) serves primarily to separate vocational 
school students (with lowest scores on the function) from nonworklng 
nonstudents (with highest scores)* High scores on Function 2 are obtained 
by individuals reporting high family aspiratioji for education and earning 
high grades (with low numerical values because of the inverted scale) 
relative to their self-assessed ability to complete college and their 
mathematics scores* Low second function scores represent the opposite* 
It may be recalled that the ^^not working^^ group includes a disproportionate 
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Table 3.4 



Results of Multiple Discrimlnant^Anslysis^ Five Primary Activity 
Categories va. Five Cognitive Variables (Combined Data) 



DtSCRIHIKANT 
FUNCTION 



EIGENVALUE 



RELATIVE 
PERCENTAGE 



-CANONICAL 
CORRELATION 



1 
2 
3 
4 



0.38986 
0.01757 
0.00092 
0.00030 



95.40 
4.30 
0.22 
0.007 



0.530 
0.131' 
0.030 
0.017 



FUNCTIONS 
DERIVED 



WILKS' 
LAMBDA 



CHI-SQUARE 



DF 



SIGNIFICANCE 



0 


0.7062 


4705.137 




20 




1 


0.9815 


252.018 




12 




2 


0.9988 


16.418 




6 




3 . 


0.9997 


4.014 




2 




STANDARDIZED 


• 

DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 








FUNC 1 


^FUNC 2 


FUNC 3 




FUNC 4 


VOCAB 


+0.23165 


0.11967 


0.70168 




1.16576 


READING 


+0.11493 


0.24857, 


0.41135 




-1.36792 


LETTERGP ' 


-0.04204 


-0.19982 


-1.00942 




0.32152 


MATH 


+0.53237 


-1.01547 


^.11977 




-0.06874 


IMFGAFA 


-0.36217 


-0.98268 


0.39158 




-0.02673 


CENTROIDS OF 


GROUPS IN REDUCED SPACE 










FUNC 1 


FUNC 2 


FUNC 3 




FUNC 4 


GROUP 1 


+0.77356 


0.03351 . 


0.00873 




0.00226 


FOUR-YEAR 












GROUP 2 


+0.08827 


-0.09420 


-0.00990 




-0.00178 


TWO-YEAR 












GROUP 3 


-0.17482 • 


0.04010 


-0.06245 




-0.03847 


VOC+OTHER 












GROUP 4 


-0.42178 


-0.04904 


-0,007-20 




0.01523 


WORKING 












GROUP 5 


-0.56806 


0.12950 


0.06017 




-0.01973 


NOT WORKING 













0.0 
0.0 
0.012 
0.134 
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Table 3.5 



Results of Multiple Discriminant Analysis: Five Primary Activity 
Categories versus 18 Independent Variables , 
(Combined Sample) 



DISCRDaNANT 
FUKCTION 

1 
2 
3 
'4 



EIGEl^VALUE 



1.03697 
0.03407 
0.01841 
0.01384 



REUTIVE 
PERCENTAGE 

93.99 
3.09 
1.67 
1.25 



CANONICAL 
CORRELATION 

0.713 
0.182 
0.134 
0.117 



FUNCTIONS 
DERIVED 

0 
1 
2 
3 



WILKS* 
LAMBDA 

0.4598 
0.9366 
0.9685 
0.9864 



CHI-SQUARE 



4567.293 
384.956 
188.022 
'80.780 



DF 



72 
51 
32 
15 



SIGKIFICANCE 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.000 



STANDARDIZED DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION 
COEFFICIENTS 





FUNC 1 


FUNC 2 








V0CA3 


+0.00470 


0.20692 








READING 


-0.01632 


0.15924 








LETTERGP 


-0.01718 


0.03386 


CENTROIDS OF 


GROUPS IN 


REDUCED SPACE 


HATH 


+0.14326 


-0. 443*6 








IMPGPA 


-0.16210 


-0.?0270 




FUNC 1 


FUNC 2 


SELFABIL 


+0.00476' 


■-0. 81147 








FREE INT 


+C.0249'4 


-0.00292 


GROUP 1 


+0,77406 


0.06135 


SCRQUAL 


+0,03077 


-0.09142 


FOUR-YEAR 






OUUOOK 


+0.01698 


-0.11336 


GROUP 2 . 


+0,13234 


-0.19866 


TENCOMM 


+0.04502 


-0.32298 


TWO-YEAR 






URBAN 


-0.00283 


Oj09545 


GROUP 3 


-0.55208 


-0.41245 


SIBLINGS 


-0.01621 


0.04427 


VOC+OTHER 






STUDOCC 


+0.10486 


, -0.13511 


GROUP 4 


-0.83038 


0.09219 


FAMILYED 


+0.11160 


0.07281 


VfORKING 






FAMASPR 


+0.'>4689 


0.70422 


GROUP 5 


-0.76616 


0,22544 


PRO JED 


+0.51925 


-0.21909 


NOT VfORKING 






FAMINCM 


+0.02856 


-0.06150 








'famocc 


-0.00444 


-0.11340 
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Figure 3,4 

Centrolds of Five Primary Activity, Groups In Discriminant 
Space (^Flrst Two Discriminant Functions > X8 VartabXfis)" 

Analysis MDA-XB 
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number of women and blacks. Both tTiese groups^ are characterized by 
high grades and^ family aspirations relative to mathematics scores » t^ile 
vocational school students are characterized by quite low family aspira- 
tions relative to both self-assessed ability and mathematics scores. 

Evidence of whether ethnic, group differences seen in section 3/4. 
have primary activity-^related implications is provided in two multiple 
discriminant analyses in which IS groups are defined for analysis by 
classifying members of each of three ethnic groups (black, 
white, and other) according to the five postsecondary outcomes under 
consideration* i 

The first analysis (MDA-2A) contrasted the 15 groups thus defined 
with respect to the five cognitive variables > while theisecond (MDA*^ 
2B) involved the 15 groups and the entire 18-variable battery. ^ 

Results of the first analysis (see Table 3»6) indicate that, as in the 
total sample analysis, a single discriminant function can account for 
essentially all (92,2%) of the significant information about race/ outcomes 
grodp differences with respect to the five cognitive measures. The second 
function derived accounted for slightly over 6% of group differences* 
Centroids of the 15 groups in the reduced space defined by the first two 
discriminant functions of the five ability variables are plotted in 
Figure 3*5. 

lyi Figure 3*5 the 15 groups are identified by race (W, B, and 0 fQr 
white, black, and other, respectively) ^nd by primary activity group 
(schools by 4, 2, and Voc for those attending four-year, colleges, two- 
year colleges, and vocational or trade schools, respectively; workers 
and nonworkers by w and nw, respectively) • Within each of the three ethnic 
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Table 3.6 



- J- 



Results of Multiple Discriminant Analysis: 15 Groups 
(5 Outcomes by 3 Ethnic) and Five Cognitive Variables 



DISCRIMtNAiJT 
FUNCTION 



EIGENVALUE 



RELATIVE 
PERCENTAGE 



CANONICAL 
CORRELATIOH 



1 




0.63197 92.19 




0.622 


2 




0.04408 6.43 




0.205 


3 




0.00601 0.88 




0.077 


4 




0.00178 0.26 




0.042 


5 




0.00164 0.24 




0.040 


FUNCTIONS 


WILKS' 


CHIVSQUARE 


DF SIGNIFICANCE 


DERIVED 


LAMBDA 








0 


0.5814 


7333.453 


70 


0.0 


1 


0.9488 


710.516 


52 


0.0 


2 


0.9906 


127.284 


36 


' 0.000 


3 


0.9966 


46.222 


22 


0.002 


It 


0.9984 


22.180 


10 


0.014 


STANDARDIZED DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 


A 




FUNC 1 


FUNC 2 FUNC 3 


FUNC 4 


t 

FUNC 5 


VOCAB 


-0.28202 


-0.04761 0.74542 


-0.40878 


1.11585 


READING 


-0.15305 


-0.00923 -0.63569 


-1.07927 


-0.93696 


LETTERGP 


-0.10699 


-0.62983 -0.96480 


0.36157 


J. 67680 


MATH , 


-0.50102 


-0.26415 0.90497 


0.83018 


-0.77092 


IMPGPA 


0.16162 


-1.12650 0.30463 


-0.26893 


-0.11857 



CENTROIDS OF GROUPS IN 

4 * • ' 

FUNC 1 
+0.88912 
+0.25928 
+0.03580 
-0.25138 
-0.28839 
-0.25208 
-0.85858 
-1.02580 ' 



REDUCED SPACE 
FUNC 2' FUNC 3 



ERIC 



GROUP 1 

W4-TEAR 
GROUP 2 
' W2-YEAR 
GROUP 3 

WVOCOTH 
GROUP 4 

WWORKING 
GROUP 5 

WNOTWWIK' 
GROUP 6 

B4-YEAR ' 
GROUP 7 

B2-YEAR 
GROUP 8 

BVOCOTH 



0.13533 
-0.16202 
-0.07117 
-0.19732 
-0.10644 
0.43910 
0.33607 
0.45204 



0.05036 
0.00623 
-0.07924 
-0.04661 
-0.09700 
-0.21717 
0.05688 
-0.03006 
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Table 3.6 (continued) 



GROUP 9 

B-WORK 
GROUP 10 

B-NOTWORK 
GROUP 11 

0TH-4YR 
GROUP 12 

OTH-2^ 
GROUP 13 
' OTH-VOC 
GROUP U 

OTH-WORK 
GROUP 15 

OTH-RWK 



FUtfC 1 
-1.13138 
-1.26027 
+0.51780 
-0.28491 
-0.81125 
-0.81709 
-0.92667 



FUNC 2 
0.32005 
0.34058 
0.28590 
0.20742 
0.00525 
-0.00545 
0.17334 



FUtfC 3 
0.19030 
0.14803 
0.05341 
0.01973 
-0.10228 
0.14160 
0.20992 
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Figure 3,5 

CenCroids of 15 Race x Primary Activity Groups In 
Discriminant Space (First Two Discriminant 
Functions, Five Cognitive Variables) 
Analysis HDA-2A 
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groups, primary activity classifications vary In much the same manner 
with respect to the composite variables under consideration, mirroring 
results In the total sample analysis. Four-year college students are 
highest on the first function, two-year college students are next high" 
est, and nonstudent-nonworkers are lowest In each ethnic group. 

'Ethnic-group differences In level of performance on the ability 
v^rlables-are clearly reflected In the array of groups along the first 
discriminant function* Centrolds of primary activity categories for 
Individuals \lasslfled as **Other" (than black or white) occupy a 
position between those of whites (highest) and blacks (lowest) along 
the first discriminant axis. 

The second function serves primarily to reflect group differences 
In the Imputed high school grade point average relative to measured 
ability — Individuals or groups with higher scores on the second function 

4 E 

are characterized by high grades (weighted negatively due to the Inverse 
scaling of this variable) relative to their ability scores, especially 
on J-etter group ^nd mathematics tests* Centrolds of activity groups 
fcr blscks (for r^h^r^ fhe fny-t^orxino nAm>rr\ has been. seen to obtain) 
are arrayed toward the high end of the second discriminant axis, while 
those of several white, '^nonacadonlc" groups are arrayed toward the 
lover end* 

These findings suggest that the relationship between ability and 
the postsecondary activities under consideration Is essentially the 
same within each of the ethnic group classifications <?r;flned for the 
analysis* The data In Figure 3.5 also reflect the pervasive differences 
by race In levgl of scores on cognitive measures > When cognitive 
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measures were augmented by other variables in the base-year battery, results 
Indicated a similar pattern with respect .to the similarity In the com- 
blnatlons of variables associated with outcomes within each ethnic Igroup 
but sharp differences among ethnic groups with respect to levels and 
patterns of scores on the antecedent variables. 

As may be seen In Table 3»7, the first ^Iscritnlnant function 
accounted for approximately 76% of the Infonbatlon about differences among 
the 15 race/activity categories contained In the 18-varlable battery, 
while the second function accounted for over 17%, Thus the first two 
functions accounted for essentially all the meaningful Information about 
group differences contained In the original antecedent variables, 
Centrolds of the 13 groups with respect to the f^rst two functlons^are 
plotted In Figure 3,6. 

Key variables on the principal discriminant function In the In- 
variable *:nalysls by race (projected education, family aspiration for 
student's education, mathematics and imputed grade point ivetage) are 
exactly the same as those obtained in the total sample analysis and are 
almost identically weighted. 

FJom the location of centrolds in Figure 3,6 it is evident that the 
flr3t function serves to differentiate outcomes groups without regard to 
race, while the second function serves primarily to reflect ethnic-group 
differences in patterns and levels of scores on the antecedent variables. 

High scores on the second function would most often be obtained by 
individuals with low scores on ability (especially mathematics) from low- 
income families in urban areas, but with high family aspirations for their 
educational attainment, as well as high personal educational goals, 
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Table 3.7 

Results of Multiple Discriminant Analysis MDA-2B; 15 Groups 
(5 Activity X 3 Ethnic) and 18 Base-Year Variables 



DISCRIMINANT EIGENVALUE RELATIVE CANONICAL 

FUNCTION PERCENTAGE CORRELATION 



1 


1, 


05833 


75 71 


0 717 


2 


0. 


24199 


. 17.31 


0.441 


3 


0. 


03693 


2.64 


0.189 




0.01883 


1.35 


0.136 


5 


0,01130 


0.81 


0.106 


6 


0.00849 


0.61 


0.092 


7 


0.00674 


0.48 


0.082 


8 


0.00553 


0.40 


0.074 


9 


0.00315 


6.22 


0.056 


10 


0.00240 


0.17 


0,049 


11 


0.00154 


0.11 


0-039 


12 


0. 


00151 


0.11 


0.039 


13 


0. 


00O78. 


0.06 


0.028 


14 


0.00039 


0.03 


0.020 


FUNCTIONS 


WILKS' 


CHI-SQUARE 


DF 


SIGNIFICANCE 


DERIVED 


LAMBDA 








0 


0.3552 


6080.258 


252 


0.0 


1 


0.7310 


1840.^200 


221 


0.0 


2 


0.9079 


567.311 


192 


0.0 


3 


0.9415 


354 . 301 


165 


0.000 


4 


0.9592 


244.736 


140 


0.000 


5 


0.9700 


178.726 


117 


0.000 


6 


0.9783 


129.095 


96 


0.012 


7 


0.9849 


89.626 


77 


0.154 


8 


0-9903 


57.261 


60 


0.576 


9 


0.9934 


38.822 


45 


0.730 


10 


0.9958 


24.757 


32 


0.816 


11 


0.9973 


15:724 


21 


0.785 


12 


0.9988 


6.891 


12 


0.865 


13 


0,9996 


2.295. 


5 


0.807 
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Table 3.7 (continued) 
STANDARDIZED DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 





CUMb 1 


FUNC 2 


FUNC 3 


FUNC 4 


VUWUI 


+0.02356 


-0.29989 


-0.28809 


-0.08739 


DlTAnTHP 
KJlAUmU 


' -O.OOolO 


-0. 13952 


-0.17673 


-0.172fil 




-0.00/02 


-0.20016 


-0.04824 


-0.00749 


HATH 


tU. 1004 J 


-0. 3/0/0 


0. 37719 


0.31699 




IDOOD 


-0. lOBlB 


0. 56138 


0. 59844 






+0. 16598 


0. 82078 


-0.12977 


FREEINT 


+0.02591 


+0.01004 


-0.01812, 


^6^6684 


SCHQUAL 


+0.03764 


-0.10959 


0.08793' 


0.03163 


OUTLOOK 


+0.02463 


-0.11165 


0.10643 


-0.01940 


TENCOMM 


+0.05185 


-0.12636 


0.26708 


-0.17722 


URBAN 


-0.02306 


+0.30891 


-0.10^77 


0.07183 


SIBLINGS 


-0.03015 


+0.23808 


-0.05737 


-0.22928 




+0.09772 


+0.153] 7 


0.13728 


-0.31015 




+0.11389, 


-0.04242 


^0.11959 


-0.29043 


rArlAbrK - 


+0.22471' 


+0.37957 


-0.60971 


0. 71510 


PROJED 


VO. 50240 


+0.26461 


0.30051 


-0.06893 


rAMXNCM 


+0.05412 


-0.44135 


0.01752 


0.38304 




+0.00365 


-0.13189 


0.15276 


*0. 00195 


C&NTKOIDS OF 


GROUPS IN REDUCED" SPACE 








R'NC 1 


FUNC 2 


FUNC 3 


FUNC 4 


bRUUF 1 


. +0.80592 


-.0; 12081 


-0.06934 


-0.02515 


ft/ VTy A n 

Wh-YEAR 










GROUP 2 


+0.15107 


+0.00640 


0.26662 


0.17265 


W^-^ 1 JiAR 










FitOUP 3 


-0.49823 


-0.33884 


0. 37572 


-0.29757 


WVOCOTH 










GROUP , 4 


-0.81384 


-0.22582 


i\ 1 /\/\ft o 

-^0. 10028 


0.07872 












GROUP J 


-0.76095 


-0.09662 


-^0. 26875 


-0.11620 










GROUP 6 


+0.40301 


+1.56672 


0.00483 


0.01011 


Bh-YEAR 










GROUP / 


' -0,20119 


+1.77679 


0.32345 


0.^8209 












GROUP 0 


-0.79347 


+1.16599 


0.39841 


-0. 51075 


VVULUIH 










GROUP y 


-0.84215 


+1.53347 


-0.20710 


ft. ^ ^ *^t\e\ 

-0. 17390 


D-wUKJt 










KIOUP 10 


-0.82364 


+1.57944 


-0.04925 


-0.20734 


B-NOTWORK 










GROUP 11 


+0.73082 


+0.34985 


-0.15645 


-0.06552 


0TH-4YR 










GROUP 12 


-6.02979 


+0.94507 


-0.01181 


-0.00651 


0TH-2YR 










GROUP 13 


-0. 91013 


+0.74616 


0.24996 


-0.01336 


OTH-VOC 










GROUP 14 


-0.95805 


+0.33652 


-0.01588 


0.17119 


OTH-WORK 










CROUP 15 


-0.85681 


+0,75846 


0.18744 


-0.09867 


OTH-NWK 
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Figure 3,6 

Centroids of 15 Primary Activity x Race Grou^,ln 

J ' 

Discriminant Space (First Two Discriminant Functions » 
18 Base-Year Variables) 
* Analysis MDA-2B 
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Discrimination of High School Curriculum 

A third multiple discriminant analysis (MDA-3) was developed to 
discriminate among the li groups which result from the Cartesian product 
of high school curriculum with the five primary activity states. As shown 
In Table 3»8, these groups ar^ differentiated primarily by one linear 
function of the 18 base-year variables which exhausted some 90 percent 
of the information about^ differences among the groups {eigenvalues 
in Table 3»8)» A second function accounted for about 4% of group 
differences* Key variables on the principal function are the same as 
those identified in each previous analysis* Centroids of the 15 groups 
with respect to the first two functions, which summarize all the inter- 
pretahie information about group differences, are plotted in Figure 3.7. 
The three primary high school curriculum groups are identified in Figure 
3*7 as Gen, Aca, and Voc, respectively, for graduates of the general, 
academic, and vocational curricula. Primary activity groups are 
identified, as before: 4, 2, and V represent 4-year college students, 
2-year college students, and students in vocational or trade schools, 
while workers and nonworkers are identified by "w" and "nw", respcctiveiy. 

Within each of the three curriculum groups, outcomes groups are 
arrayed along the principal axis in the same general pattern, but they 
are at quite different level^* Thus, for example, academic curriculum 
graduates in four-year colleges (*'Aca-*4" in Figure 3»7) are higher than 
similarly-enrolled graduates of general and vocational curricula. 

Clustered at the low end of the first function are general and voca- 
tional graduates who did not continue their formal education in a traditional 
two-year or four-year college — i.e., who enrolled in vocational or trade 
schools or who were nonstudents, either working or nonworklng. 
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Table 3.8 

Results of Multiple Discriminant Analysis MDA-3: 15 Groups 
(5 Outcomes by 3 Curriculum) and 18 Base-Year Variables 



DISCRIMINANT EIGENVALUE RELATIVE CANONICAL 

FUNCTION PERCENTAGE CORRELATION 



1 


1.61403 




89.72 


0.786 


2 


0.06896 




3;83 


0.254 


3 


0.03863 




2.15 


0.193 


4 


' 0.03123 




1.74 


0.174 


5 


0.0121,8 




0.68 


0.110 


6 


0.00914 




0.51 


0.095 


7 


< 0.00806 




,0.45 


0,089 


FUNCTIONS 


WILKS' CHI-SQUARE 


DF 


SIGNIFICANCE 


DERIVED 


LAMBDA . 








0 


0.3191 


6708.484 


252 


0.0 


1 


0.8342 


1064.687 


221 


0.0 


2 


0.8917 


673.014 


192 


0.0 


3 


0.9262 


450.407 


165 


0.0 


4 


0.9551 


269.762 


140 


0.000 


5 


0.9667 


198.648 


117 


0.000 


6 


0.9756 


145.225 


96 


0.001 


7 


0.9834 ' 


98.089 


77 


0.051 


STAND'SRDIZED 


• 

DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 






FUNC 1 


FUNC 2 


FUNC 3 


FUNC 4 


VOCAB 


0.03318 


0.29591 


0.17034 


-0.19510 










—0 , 1 '* ^ 


LETTERGP 


0.00418 


0.19702 


0.07904 


-0.05724 


MATH 


0.22487 


0.57688 


-0.59856 


-0.22878 


IMPGPA 


-0.13676 


-0.16477 


-0.87480 


-0.25449 


SELFABIL 


0.02694 " 


0.04961 


-0.7l8fi3 


0.44336 


FREEINT 


-0.01716 


-0.07214 


0.18''^)6 


0.32914 


SCHQUAL 


0.03510 


0.076'»5 


-0.02083 


0.01819 


OUTLOOK 


0.00527 


0.08696 


0.01596 


0.11729 


TENCOMM 


0.04702 


0.13953 


-0.14631 


0.22344 


URBAN 


0.02648 


0.22616 


-0.00199 


-0.18706 


SIBLINGS 


-0,01208 


0,07525 


0.06921 


-0.05510 


STUDOCC 


0.12513 


0.05946 


-0.09629 


0.16127 


FAMILYED 


0.08103 


-0.08698 


0.18572 


0.1795A 


FAMASPR 


0.23645 


-0.52398 


0.13537 


-0.90960 


PROJED 


0.44288 


-0.48776 


0.03661 


0.57184 


FAMINCM 


0.02837 


0.13578 


-0.05733 


-0.09992 


FAMOCC 


0.01328 


0.00219 


-0.15358 


0.05119 
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Table 3. 8 (continued) 



CESTROIDS OF GROUPS IN- REDUCED 
FUNC 1 
0.38419 
-0.09651 
-0.83551 



GROUP 1 

G4-YEAR 
GIWUP 2 

G2-YEAR 
GROUP 3 

G-VOCOTH 
GROUP It 

GUORKING 
GROUP 5 

GNOTWORK 
GROUP 6 

A4-YEAR 
GROUP 7 

A2-YEAR 
GROUP 8 

A-VOCOTH 
GROUP ■ 9 

AWORKING 
GROUP 10 

ANOTWORK 
GROUP 11 

V4-YEAR 
GROUP 12 

V 2- YEAR 
GROUP 13 

V-VOCOTH 
GROUP lit 

V-WUkJ<IHG 
GROUP 15 

VNOTWORK 



-0.93023 
-0.97300 
0.84536 
0.33056 
-0.08760 
-0.04^78 
-0.00498 
0.09215 
-0.39830 
-0.90748 
-1.19363 
-1.24477 



SPACE 

FUNC 2 

■0.71625 

■0.49824 

■0.01431 

■0.08253 

■0.37594 

0.06718 

■0.01712 

0.46649 

0.26211 

0.13193 

■0.59797 

0. 30566 

0.23531 

0.i8331 

0.01735 



FUNC 3 
0.04502 
-0.31064 
-0.43608 
■^0.08705 
0.18185 
0.09764 
-0.26746 
-0.15866 
-0.14361 
0.03380 
0.33420 
-0.14647 
0.001.63 
0.19302 
0.32474 



■ FUNC 4 
0.06733 
0.06997 
0.34096 
-0.27119 
0.04651 
0.00285 
0.01644 
0.30503 
-0.35915 
-0.05296 
0.07240 
0.19799 
0.48847 

-0.10532 
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Figure 3.7 

Centrolds of 15 Currl^r^iluci x Primary Activity Groups 
In Discriminant Space (First Two Discriminant 
Functions, 13 Base^Year Variables) ■ 
Analysis* MDA-3 
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There was a slight suggestion, for black males, that higher mathematics 



3.33 

f 

V C 

TiTe second function serves to differentiate groups and Individuals 
characterized by plans and asplratlon-levels that are high, relative to 
ability and school grades, from those with the opposite pattern* Thus, 
the highest group on the second function Is comprised of academic 
curriculum graduates enrolled In vocational or trade school (low 
aspiration relative to ability), while the three low groups on- the 
function are general and vocational curriculum graduates enrolled in 
four^ or two-year colleges (groups characterized by high aspiration 
relative to ability). * 

One of the most compelling Inferences to be dram from the data 
In Figure 3,7 Is thst a tremendous degree of prior selection on primary 
activity related variables Is Involved ^n the distribution of Individuals 
to secondary school cQrrlcula^ 

A final multiple discriminant analysis^ was conducted to dlscrlml-^ 
nate primary activity state by sex (10 groups, by using the 18 Base-Year 
variables). The results of this analysis,^ MDA-4, Indicated thar the 
correlates of primary activity state were similar within each^ sex but, 
as In the analysis by race, there were definite sex-^reiated differences 
not related to primary activity* The principal function accounted 
for almost three-fourths of the varlapice (73*8%, see eigenvalues In 
Table 3»9) an<J served to differentiate activity groups within each 
sex; the second function accounted for^about one-fifth of the ol?served 
variation and seryed primarily to distinguish males and females* These 
effects are clearly visible In Figure 3.8. 
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Table 3.9 ' - 

Results of Multiple Discriminant Analysis MDA-4; 10 Groups (5 Primary 
Activities by Sex) and 18 Base-Year Antecedent Variables 



DISCRimNANT EIGENVALUE RELATIVE CANONICAL 



FUNCTIOtJ 




PERCENTAGE ^ 

r 


CORRELATION 






1.05562 


73.77 ', 


U. 717 


0 * 




0.29269 


20.45 


U. ^70 






0.03788 


2.65 


u. lyi 


H 




0.01729 


1.21 


U. lJU 


c 
J 




0.00925 


0.65 


0^096 


D 




0.00908 


0.63 


0. 095 


7 
/ 




0.00536 


0.37 


0.073 


s 




0.00105 ' * 


0.19_ 


0.052 


9 




6.00105 


0.07 


0.032 


FUNCTIONS 


WILKS' 


CHI-SQUARE 


DF * 


SIGNIFICANCE 


DERIVED 


LAMBDA 








0 


0. 3468 


5787. A22 


162 


0.0 


1 


0.7129 


18A9.A56 


136 


0.0 


2 


0.9216 


A46.451 


112 


0.0 


3 


0.9565 


243.257 


90 


0.000 




0.9730 


149 . 549 


70 


0.000 


5 


0.9820 


99.253 


.52 


0.000 


6 • 


0. 9909 


49.855 ^ 


36 


0.06J 


7 


0.9962 


20.627 


22'' 


0. 544 


8 


0.9990 


5.731 


10 


0.837 



STANDARDIZED DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 
FUKC 1 FUNC 2 FUNC 3 



VOCAB 


-0.00268 


-0.07075 




16705 


READING 


-0.02586 


-0.05214 


0. 


06503 


I,ETTERGP 


-0.05874 


-0.43831 


-0. 


03592 


MATH 


+0.21409 


0.81522 


-0. 


22611 


IMPGPA 


-0.10654 


0.76790 


-0. 


29799 


SELFABIL 


+0. 01084 


0.06047 


-0. 


79829 


FREE INT 


+0.017;iO 


-0.04202 


-0. 


01546 


SCHQUAL 


+0.03126 


0.02131 


-0.. 


08999 


OUTLOOK 


+0.01347 


-0.09782 


-0. 


10698 


TENCOMM 


+0.04857 


0.04644 


-0. 


29262 


URBAN 


-0.00793 


-0.05141 


0. 


14127 


SIBLINGS 


-0.02065 


-0.03748 


0. 


07108 


STUDOCC 


+0.07304 


-0.42^92 


-0. 


25464 


FAMILYED 


+0.09689 


-0.08195 


0. 


11806 


FAMASPR 


+0.26000 


0.17021 


0. 


88036 


PROJED 


+0.53679 


0.20402 


-0. 


24050 


FAMINCM 


+0.03788 


0.10625 


-0. 


01704 


FAMOCC 


+0.00401 


-0.01844 


-0. 


21812 
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Table 3.9 (continued) 
CENTROIDS OF GROUPS IN REDUCED SPACE 





FUNC 1 


FUNC 2 


FUNC 3 


GROUP 1 


+0.8108A 


. 0.25211 


0.05009 


MA-YEAR 




I 
\ 




GROUP 2 


+0.21089 


0.64558 


-0.12205 


M 2- YEAR ^ 








GROUP* 3 


^ -0.A1295 


0.50172 


-0.45912 


MVOCOTH . 








GROUP A 


-0.7A663 


0.62222 


0.14628 


MWORKING 








GROUP ^ 5 


-0.55820 


0.41525 


0.05742 


MNOTWORK 








GROUP 6 


+0.70041 


-0.49621 


0.06629 


F4-YEAR 








GROUP 7 


+0.0722A 


-0.35563 


-0.22966 


F 2- YEAR 








GROUP 8 


-0.6A581 


-0.42733 


-0.49585 


F^OCOTH 








GROUP 9 


-0.93244 


-0.49704 


0;O7286 


. FrWORK 








GROUP 10 


-0.91359 


-0.43920 


0.28172 



FNOTWORK . 
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Figure 3.8 

Centroid* of 10 Sex x Primary Activity Groups in 
Discriminant Space (First Two Discriminant 
Functions, 18 liase^Vear Variables) 

Analysis MDA-4 ^ - 
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Weighting of variables and the array of centroids of primary 
activity groups along the principal discriminant function follows almost 
identically the pattern established in previous analyses. 

The second function assigns high positive weight to mathematics 
and student's projected educational level and high weight to high 
schoo] GPA ("effective weight is po^^itive even though sign is negative 
due to inverse scaling), Letter Grodps (short term recall) and level of 
student's planned occupation. Thus, males characterized by high 
mathematics scores and educational plans relative to their high school 
grades and recall ability are arrayed toward the high end of the s&cond 
axis* while females characterized by high recall ability and grades* 
relative to their mathematical scores* are arrayed toward the low end* 

The multi-group, multiple discriminant analyses MDA-1 through MDA-4 
are consistent in certain respects. Regardless of sample subdivision by 
race* sex* or high school curriculum*, the fivst disc**imioant furction 
served to separate groups by primary activity state. The first function 
generally was comprised of ability and achievanent variables* such as 
mathematics test scores and high school grades* but additionally contained 
variables related to the home environment* such as i^arental aspirations 
for the respondent's educational future. In all cases* the dominant 
variablas in the first discriminant tCnction were similarly directed* 
l.e*, had the same sign* suggesting that the magnitude of the concerted 
forces which these variables represent is related to the post-high school 
activity state of the rer^'^n^f'^ts* with greater magnitudes associated 
with school attendance and leese^ magnittides associated with working and 
nonworking status. 
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Similarities were also to be observed in the second discriminant 
functions derived In the analyses* Generally, the second discriminant 
function served to separate 'the racial^ currlcular^ or sex components 
of group composition and, Interestingly, did so through a trade-off betw&e;i 
competing (l»e*, oppositely directed) sets of viirlables* This process 
was exentpllf led l^y Figure 3*8 In which meles and females were separated 
by contrast of ability and projected educational level on the one hand, 
and high school grades and projected occupational level on the other » Ae 
for the first discriminant function, the second usually (but did not 
always) contain dominant measures associated with nhe home environment, 
such -as parental aspirations for the respondent's futur^e education » 

Taken together, the diacriminant analyses suggest that the mechanism 
associated with primary activity state during the months following high 
school graduation act^ similarly for the races, se^es, and curricular 
subgroups studied, although these groups differ by level from one another. 

3»4 Detertainants of Pos tsecondary School Attendance 

In addition to the analyses of the previous section, which suggested 
some of the environmental, educational* and personal factors ascociatiad 
with postsecondary school attendance after high school, the critical 
problem of enrollment was given particular attention through a variety 
of other analyses, largely regressive in nature* 

Using the sequential, forced -choice grouping rules of the previous 
section, regressions were computed to determine vhlch background variables 
could best predict the respondent's status is a student or nonstudent. 
The first four anslyses, based on the Class of 1972 (totsl sample^^) , 
were as follows: i (3 t 



J. 39 





Criterion Groups 


Subsampl^ Size 


A. 


* 

Students, any type of institution, vfi. 




1 


(7.790) 




Honstudents (workers plus nonwcrkers) 




0 


(7,191) 


B. 


Four-year college enrollees vs. 




1 


(A, 286) 




Nonstudents (workers plus nonworkers) 




0 


(7,191) 


C. 


Two-year college enrollees vs. 


s 


1 


(2,132) 




Nonstudents (workers plus nonworkers) 


Xi 


0 


(7,191) 


D. 


Vocational/trade enrollees vs. 


m 


1 


(1,372) 




Nonstudents (workers plus nonworkers) 




0 


(7.191) 



In these analyses the respective student groups are contrasted with 

nonstudents. In each case, the 18-variable base-year battery of independ- 

ent variables was augmented by sex, race, and curriculum coded as described 

in Table 3*10, Intercorrelations of the variables, using missing data 

procedures, provided the basis for stepwise selection of independent 

variables. In each analysis, five cognitive variables (vocabulary, 

reading, letter group and mathematics scores from the test battery ^nd 

imputed high school grade point average) were introduced first and 

additional variables were selected on a stepwise basis until all variables 

2 

contributing at least ,001. to R had been identified* 

Table 3»10 shows the zero-order point biserial coefficients (decimals 
omitted) rtiflecting the extent and direction of differences between the 
respective pairs of outcomes groups* The relative magnitudes of the 
coefficients reflect the degree of separation of the grouos being compared, 
while signs Indicate direction of difference — i,e,, positive coefficients 
indicate an enrolled (or working) group is higher on the independent 
variable while negative coefficients indicate the opposite (except in 
the case of, the imputed GPA which is inversely scaled with high grades 
having lowest numerical values; thud, for example, in Analysis A the 
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Table 3.10 



Zero-order Point Biserlal Coefficients Reflecting Extent 
and Direction of Differences between Various Pairs 
of Outcoises Groups: Total Sample 
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CTTTT T?A UTT 


40 


A ^ 


^7 


1 A 




LD 




Iff 








Jul. 




\JmJ 


OUTLOOK 


21 


26 


13 


07 


YRS CMTY 


01 


01 


01 


04 


URBAN 


11 


16 


09 


-02 


SIBLINGS 


-02 


-02 


-02 


-01 


STUB OCC 


37 


47 


26 


10 


FAMILY ED 


30 


40 


20 


07 


FAl^ ASPR 


49 


63 


37 


03 


PROJ ED 


56 


6S 


41 


11 


FAM INCH 


23 


30 


17 


03 


FAM OCC 


24 


32 


17 


04 


VMCE 


06 


10 


04 


03. 


, White = 1 










Other = 0 










SEX 


-00 


-01 


-02 


06 


Female = 2 










Male = 1 










CURKIC 


47 


62 


31 


15 



Academic ^ 1 
Other = 0 



1.86 



coefficient of -.3A^for imputed CPA indicates that enrolled Individuals 
have higher grades than nonenrolled individuals). The negative coefficient 
-•02, for siblings Indicates th^t individuals continuing their education 
tended to have a lower mean (fewer siblings) than those who were not 
continuing theli; education. 

The pattern of these sero-order coefficients, of course, is consistent 
with the patterns of mean differences already evaluated: In Analysis A 
(enrolled vs • nonenrolled) for exampie, the variables with the highest 
zero-order coefficients were projected educational level, family aspiration 
level for student^s education, academic curriculum, and the set of 
cognitive variables. 

The principal differences in zero-order coefficients for the 
respective student versus nonstudent comparisons were in terms of magnitude 
rather than sign. Thus, for example, the coefficient for each of the 
foregoing variables becomes smaller in the successive analyses Involving 
four-year, two-year, and vocational students versus nonstudents. 

Zero-order coefficients for race were small but positive. Indicating 
somewhat higher incidence of enrollment and employment for whites than 
for ethnic minorities. 

Zero-order coefficients for sex point up lower Incidence of 
enrollment for women overall and in four- and two-year Institutions, but 
somewhat higher incidence of enrollment In vocational, trade, or other 
types of postsecondary school. 

Results of the multivariate stepwise selection of independent vari- 
ables are summarized in Table 3.11 which shows, for each analysis, the 

2 

variables contributing at least .001 to R after forced Introduction or 
the five cognitive variables. The order in which variables were sele^^ced 
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Table 3.11 



Variables: Contributing to Differentiation of Selected Outcomes Groups 
as Selected by Stepwise Multiple Point Biserial Regression 
Analysis: Standard Regression Coefficients, Order of 
Selection, and Multiple Correlation Coefficients 







1 01 ir~year 


iwo~year 


voc/ iraae 


Xnd ep enden t 


vs » Not 


vs» Hot 


vs» Hot 


vs » Hot 


variaoie 


bnroiiea 


bnroiiea 


E,nroiiea 


c^nroiiea 




lA) 
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(C) 
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ABILITY 


1 ^ T /I \ 

X J / vlj 
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FREE IWi 










SCn C(UAL 




















YRS CMTY 


040(8) 


040(8) 


038(8) 


039(8) 


URBAN 








-039(8) 


SIBLINGS 










STUD OCC 


061(6) 


076 (6) 


067 16J 




FAMTTY PW 




075 (5^ 




055(51 


FAM ASFR 


096(4) 


156(4) 


112(4) 


-084(6) 


PROJ ED 


283(2) 


295(2) 


203(2) 


087(7) 


FAM IKCM 






046(7) 




FAK CCC 










RACE 










White = 1 










Other " 0 










SEX 


0J8(9) 






064(4) 


Female =,2 










Hale = 1 










CURRIC 


154(3) 


216(3) 


116(3) 


103(2) 


Academic " 1. 










Other = 0 










crlt vs. 


610 


758 


458 


193 


1.2,3,4, 










crit vs. 


616 


763 


466 


203 


1.2,3,4,5 










crit vs: 


622 


765 


473 


220 



t^^ttery 
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Is indicated in parentheses following the standardized regression 
coefficient assoc^lated with the variable in the final set* For the five 
cognitive variables only the sum of the standard regression coefficients 
is shown* In addition to the five cognitive variables, the following 
variables were selected In every analysis: 

Projected Educational Level (aspirations plus plans) 
Academic Curriculum 

Family Aspiration Level for Student's Education 
Family Educational I.evel 
Years in the Community 

Except in the case of students enrolled in vocational, trade, or other 
schools, high scores on these variables were associated with enrollment 
as opposed to nonenrollment in a school or college. Vocational school 
students were lower on family aspiration level relative to ability and 
family background than nonstudents. Low level of family aspiration for 
student's education relative to self-assessed ability to complete college 
family education level, and student's projected educational level appears 
to be a distinctive factor distinguishing the individuals enrolled in 
a vocational or trade school from their classmates who die! not con'"inue 
their education* Race did not enter any equation in a student versus 
nonstudent analysis. 

Generally speaking, these regression results suggest that race and 
sex, per se, ajre not apt to affect the likelihood of participating in 
postsecondary education after taking into account other variables that 
are closely associated with continuation of education after leaving high 
school, 189 ■ ' 



The second set of analyses specifically dealing with ^Se po^t- 
secondary enrollment decision used a smaller, and somewhat different set 
.of background variables* As before, the dependent variable is defined 
by attendance at any type of institution, either full time or part time, 
in October 1972* The independent variables include the following: 

Financial need^^ 

Desire for college education^^ 

High school curriculum (acadanic « 1, other = 0) 

Vocabulary test score 

Mathematics test score 

Family income level 

Parent educational level 

Parent occupational level 

The first three listed variables are dichotomous , and were given 
0,1 codes to reflect the appropriate status; for example, a respondent 
who expressed a financial need was scored "1** while others were scored 
**0*\ The last five variables have underlying "continuous'* distributions, 
even though scored polychotomously • Also included in the inodel is an 
independent variable consisting of the difference between the respondent's 
earnings and h^s cost of postsecon<^ary education* This variable is simply 
the respondent's earnings for those who were not enrolled in postsecondary 
education and, for all respondents, is referred to simply as '*net income/' 

The model used in this analysis is ^a simultaneous two-equation model 
of a type frequently found in econometric analyses, where the tt-y 
equations could be said to represent "demand for higher education," and 
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"supply of labor." One reason underlying this approach is that such a 
model allows an assessment of the trade-off between the decision to enroll 
in postsecondary school and that of going to work, that is, the working 
status of an individual can be assess^l as a reason for not continuing 
education beyond high school and vice-versa. While the initial develop- 
ment of the model was used to evaluate enrollment status in October 1972* 
with some elaboration of the loodel, it was possible to incorporate enroll- 
ment in October 1972 bs a (lagged) variable affecting enrollment in 
October 1973. 

Prior to analysis, those respondents who had not graduated from 
high school (about one percent of the Class) were removed from the sample; 
so, also, ware respondents of cultural subgroups other than black or white. 
Four parallel analyses were then conducted, corresponding to blacks and 
whites, croissed with males and females. 

The results of analysis for Octobei 1972 postsecondary enroJlment 
status are summarised in Table 3^12. In general, multiple correlation 
coefficients were reasonably high. It can be observed that J.te effects 
of "financial need" and "educational desire" were pronoLnced. In 
particular, financial need, given as a reason for not attending college, , 
held the strongest relationship with actual postsecondary attendance of 
all variables in the model- Educational^ desire , as a reason for not 
working, was the second ^.trongest predictor, of enrollment status and, 
as for financial need, tSe relationship held for all fo'jr subgroups. 
For black males a wild negative relationship was observable between "net 
income" and enrollment status, suggesting that those having larger Incomes 
(net of educational expenses) were likt ly those working and not enrolled- 
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There was a slight suggestion^ for black males^ that higher matheinatlcs 
test score^ were associated with enrollment* 

For whites of both sexes> but i;iot for blacks^ earlier enrollmenr 
In the high school academic curriculum was associated with postsecondary 
enTollment Ui October 1972. 

Table 3.12 

Determinants of Postsecondary Enrollment 
October 1W2 



Variable ^ ^ Male Female 





White 


Black 


White- 


Black 


Constant 


.79 


.73 


.75 


.72 




(113.94) 


(31.64) 


* (102.34) 


(44.22) . 


Financial Need 


-,74 


-.57 


-.69 


-.51 




(-69.80) 


(-15.37) 


(-60.73) 


(-18.01) 


Educational Desire 


.13 


.18 


- .18 


.28 


Net Income 


(16.76) 


(7.32) 


(22.49) 


(12.45) 


HS 


-.03 


NS 


NS 


* 




(-3.98) 






Academic Curriculum 


.09 


NS 


.10 


NS 


* 


(12.20) 




(12.07) 




Vocabulary 


HS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Mathematics 


NS 


.01 


NS 


■ NS 






.(4.08) 






Family Income 


HS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Parent. Education f 


NS .* 


NS 


NS 


^IS 


Parent Occupation 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


, * 


.59- 


.54 • 


'.57 


.39 ' 


F 


2566.81 


198135 


2304.12 


322.71 



Student's t-values In^ parenthesesj. 

It Is also Interesting to examine the variables In- the model \Alch 
did not significantly relate to enrollment statue, Mo^t surprlelngl' , , 
parental socioeconomic status variables—Income, occupation, anr* education™ 
did not seem to relate to enrollment status, perhaps because of the etrongej 
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and more direct effect of financial need and educational desire* It was 
also interesting that net income was not generally related to postsecondary' 
enrollment, excepting the. mild ^lationship noted for black males. Simi- 
larly, the two ability Jieasures, mathematics and vocabulary, were generally 
ineffective, with the slight exception of black males, perhaps suggesting 
that some form of formal postsecondary education is available to persons 

' of diverse ability levels* 

The empirical results of the determinants of Or.tober 1973 enroll- 
ment status are sunmiarized in Table 3*13* The loodel differs from that 

, used for 1972 enrollment status by the introduction of lagged and current 
variables, and by the addition of two ''other** variables (so identified in 
Table 3.13)*^^ In general, financial need and educational desire, as 
1^11 as n&t income are found to be significant determinants* High school 
curriculum is a significant factor only for white males and females » with 
students of the academic program more likely to be enrolled. As to Che 
additional effects for students who attended colleges in 1972 we find 
that educational desire and high school curriculum are important 
determinants for black females; however, the result suggests that those 
having a desire for postsecondary education are less likely to have been 
enrolled at both time periods*^^ In addition, we find that black male 
students with higher vocabulary scores and white female students with 
higher mathematics scores are more likely to stay in college* Family 
income status seems to affect whether a student is staying in college 
only for black males and females, reflecting the relatively greater 
financial concerns of blacks* In general, students from households with 
higher family income are more likely to stay in college * 
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Table 3.13 



Determinants of Fos tsecondary Enrollment 



/ ■ 


October 


1973 








Kale 


Female , 




White 


Black 


White 


Black 




.61 


.39 


.36 


. .48 


(55.52) 


(14; 53) 


(30.45) 


. (20.69) 




-.33 


-.27 


■ NS 


-;19 




(-12.52) 


(-4.15) 




(-3.91) 




.24 




i39 


» .36 


(18.12) 


(9.63) 


(28.53) 


(11.08) 




-.04 


NS 


-.04 


. -.04 




(-17.48) 




(-15.67) 


(-6.10) 


ACoQcnixc uurrxciixuiii 


.14 


HS 


.14 




Educational Desire 


(11.98) 




(10.96) 












ana / z Enrol iment 


HS 


NS 


HS 


-.13 










(-4.38) 


Academic Curriculum 










and 72 Enrollment 


HS 


NS ■ 


HS 


.14 












V6caBuiaie5^^aiErd — 










'72 Enrollment 


HS 


.02 


NS 


NS 






(3.41) 






Mathematics and 










/ ^ Einromiien c 


HS 


HS 


.01 


HS 








(12.33) 




Family Income and 








.03 


'72 Enrollment 


HS 


.02 


HS 






(3.45) 




(4.82) 


Other variables: 










Current 


HS 


-.04 


MS 


NS 






C-3.05) 






Lagged 


HS 


NS 


.06 


NS 






(9.28) 






.30 


.26 


.37 


.27 


F 


562.19 


48.07 


618.34 


63.53 



StudeAt t-values In parentheses. 
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The results just described were derived from a ntodel, the primary 
purpose o£ which was to investigate the contemporaneous interdeDenJence 
between enrollment status and employment status. l^Jhile the model xms 
effective in illustrating that such an intardependence does maintain^ 
the issue o£ intertemporal dependence was but tangentially incorporated 
In the model* A tliird set o£ analysed were therefore designed, parallel*- 
ing those of the second set, in which intertemporal dependence, the 
effect of earlier enrollment status on later enrollment status, was 
emphasized. The model^^ is similar to that used in the Second set, 
but does not re^^ ire the simultaneous solution of the enrollment status 
and employment status^^ equations; in this sense, the third set of 
analyses represent a reduced form of the more general model* 

SllS.^^SagRSy^y^^'i.^Mes^^^ those of the previous 

set of analyses, except_j^r net income (earnings minus educational costs, 
if any) which is regarded as endogenous (and is therefore excluded) 
in the current conceptualization* As a lagged variable, liowever,' net 
income is allowed to enter the regression^ The results of these analyses 
are displayed in Table 3-14 (for 1972 enrollment status) and Table 3,15 
(1973 enrollment status and intertemporal dependence). 

Participation in the academic high school curriculum and mathematics 
test scores were seen to be the strongest predlctor5 of October 1972 
enrollment status for each of the four subgroups examined. For blade 
males, level of parents' education was also related to enrollment status, 
with higher levels of parental education associated with greater 
propensity to be enrolled in 1972* 
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Other variables did not significantly relate to eniTolltnent itatus^ 
and it will be observed that aiultiple correlations are uniformly weak 
(all with < .15), which suggests that an appreciable portion of the 
dynamics underlying the enrollment decision is not measured by the 
variables and/or not fitted by the model. 



Table 3.14 

Determinants of 1972 Postsecondary School Attendance 





(Reduced Model) 






' Variable 


Male 

White 


Black 


Female 
White 


Black 


Constant 

Academic curriculum 
Mathematics, 
Parent education 


,49 
(34,85), 

.22 
(17,33) 

.01 
(10.60) 

MS' 


,46 
(11.45) 
. .13 
(3.45) 

.01 
(4.24) 

.04 
(3.43) 


,52 
(41.41) 

.22. 
(17.36) 
..01 , 

a6r3'i)'' 

MS 


.63. 
(32.01) 
.13 
(4.19) 

(4.29) 
MS 




.13 


.10 


.13 


.06 


F 


410.45 


25.40 


398.67 


33.23 



Student's t-values in parentheses. Insignificant regressors not shown. 
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Table 3.15 



Determinants" of 1973 Postsecondary School Attendance 





(Reduced Model) 






Variable 


^ Male 




Female 




wnxce 


DXacK ^ 


IJhite 


Black 


Constant 


.47 


.42 " 


\ , .31 


.44 




(42.57) 


(15.14) 


(27.26) 


' (22.48) 


Academic curriculum 


NS 


NS 


.17 


1 NS " 








(12.22) 




Family income 


.13 


NS 


NS 


NS 




(9.41) y 








1972 Enrollment and: 










Academic curric. 


NS 


NS 


NS'' 


.16 










(4.99) 


Mathematics 


.01 


.01 


.01 


NS 




(18.73) 


(5.38) 


(10.20) 




Family incoine 


NS 


.02 


.01 


.02 






(4.72) 


(10.29) 


(6.26) 


' Net income 


-.05 


-.04 


-.06 


-.07 




(-21.67) 


(-5.54) 


. (-19.48) 


(-8.78) 


r2 


.22 


.15 


.26 


.17 


F 


489.90 


41.20 


468.18 


70.39 



Student^s t-values in parentheses. Insignificant regressors not shown. 



The model for enrollment status in Ocj:ober 1973 performed slightly 
better (R^ > .15 in all cases, and .26 £or white females), though the 
degree of fit would still be described as weak- to-moderate. For respondents 
who were not enrolled in October 1972, the prediction of October 1973 
enrollruent Is difficult. However^ in the case of white males ^rom higher 

1973 if not enrolled at the earlier date. In the' case of white females 
not enrolled in 1972, there seemed to be a relationship between curriculum 
and enrollment In 1973; white female graduates of the academic curriculum 
tjfended to enroll by October 1973, when not enulled earlier. 
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Intertemporal eff&cts were generally sti^ong* Of those enrolled in 
October 1972, those having high mathematics test scores and graduates of 

/ 

the academic curriculum were prone still to be enrolled in October 1973; 
so, also, were students from households characterized by higher family 
incomes • 

/The Income variable (net of educational costs) was applied to the 
lagged component of the (reduced) 1973 model, but was not allowed to 
ent/er as an earlier exogenous variable, as previously explained* This 
vs/riable was significant and suggested that students with higher incomes 

j 

were prone to have discontinued enrollment in 1972; a result which seems 
^intuitively reasonable since such students would likely ba, more interested 
in work than in education, or their needs for money would likely be greater 
-tharr ^bos-^-tjf oth« students* This interpretation^sTioul^'^^^e^ with 
some caution, since the endogenous /exogenous character of the net income 
variable renders its propriety questionable* For this reason, and because 

it 

of high nonresponse rates on i:he items from which the variable is generated, 
we have dropped the variable in most later analyses* 

3*5 Deteianinants of Educational Progress 
Educational Involvement of Students — Hours of Study . 

The reduced model of the pj^evious section was applied to the measured- 
meat of educational involvfement of students, defined by hours spent in 
study* The model no longer includes income net of educational expenditures 
for reasons previously Cited, but other exogenous variables remain as 
before* The results of these analyses are presented in Table 3,16 (for 
those enrolled in 1972) and Table 3*17 (intertemporal effects and 1973 
enrollment)* ^ ^ U8 
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As the first table shows, hours of study during the freshman year 
(1972) are fairly constant and few exogenous variables attained 
significance. We obtain, however, the expected result that brighter 
Students tended to study less than others. For example, those from the 
academic curriculum, and white males with higher mathematics scores 
Indlc'ated relatively lower investments in study. For white fema^-5, those 
from higher Income families also expressed lower inve^stments in studv. 
Since the model fitted poorly, however, interpretation should be made 
with caution. 

Table 3.16 



Determinants of Hours of Study in 1972 













Variable 


Male 




Female 




Whlt^ 


Black 


White 


Blactc 


Coi^stant 


21.04 


20.11 


22.18 


NS 




(58.03) 


('34.18) 


(65.11) 




Academic curriculum 


NS 


-2.07 


-1.86 


NS 






(-2.24) 


(-6.54) 




Mathematics 


-.13 




KS 


NS 




(-6.56) 








Parent occupational 


status NS 


NS 


-.04 


NS 






(-6.75) 






.01 


.01 


.03 




F 


43.04 


5.00 


54.97 





Student*s t-values in parentheses. Insignificant regressors not shown; 
none were significant for black females. 
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Varlab le 



Table 3.17 
Determinants of Hours of Study in 1973 

Male 



Female 





Vfhite 


Black 


White 


Black 


Constant 


16.46 


4.76 


15.82 


16.31 




(55.62) 


(12.60) 


(48.16) 


(73.26) 


Academic curriculum 


HS 


59.10 
(51.83) 


KS 


KS 


Vocabulary 


HS 


KS 


KS 


5.68 
(53.59) 


Ifathetnatics 


-.70 


NS 


-.59 


KS 




(-31.58) 




(-24.19) 




Family income 


HS 


1.73 
(44.17) 


^ KS ■ 


KS 


Parent education level 


HS 


-12.63 


KS 


-12.91 






(-62.36) 




(-75.01) 


19/2 Hours of stiidy and: 










Academic curriculum 


' KS 


-3.16 
(-53.00) 


KS 


KR 


Vocabulary ^S^^,- 


KS 


KS 


-.21 
(-46)62) 


Mathematics 


.04 


KS 


.04 


KS 




(47.4,8) 




(41.13) 




Parent education level HS 


.80 


KS 


.72 






(70.26) 




(80.29) 


Parent occupation 


HS 


KS - 


KS 


-.01 
(-42.15) 



r2 
F 



.40 
1129.33 



.94 
107 9. '40 



.36 
847:49 



.95 
1904.07 



Student's t-values in parentheses. Insignificant repressors not shown. 

The lack of systematic association between the exogenous Variables 
and hours of study was dramatically reduced for 1973 data with the 
introduction of laggeSS variables. In general^ -tbe^-^4«ot-^f-4*igh-'-s<>}^ 
academic *;urricultiin was markedly reduced over the same effect in 1972, 
and the variable was now effective only for black males. The data show 
a distinct difference in the strengths of various regressors as they 
relate to blacks and whites and, comparatively, sex differences are 
relatively minor. 
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.The significant curricular effect. found for black males relates 
negatively to 1972 hours of study; that is, the effect is less pronounced 
for those who studied more In 1972» In similar fashion., the effect of 
vocabulary test scores, significant only for black females, can be seen 
to decrease as pr^lous hours of study were greater* >tathematlcs test 
scores were significant only for whites and showed a negative relatlon- 
ship with h6urs of study In 1973; however, this relationship reverses for 
those whose 1972 hours of study were high in comparison to others, which 
suggests a diminution of the effect of mathematical ability as hours of 
study Increase* ^ 

The level of parentaJL education was significant only for blacks* 
TJHe. iniHal^ffects T6r^I973" sug^ €Hose^from^Bet"£er"e^^ 
parents tended to study less, but that the effect could be mediated by 

0 1 A 

a history of having studied at above-average rates* 



\ 



Educational Pro ^ress—Post secondary Grade Point Averages 

Educational progress « in the sense of postsecondary grade point 
averages, was regressed on the exogenous variables of the previous sections 
and was Incorporated in a more holistic structural model of educational 
progress^ as well* The recursive (reduced) model resul*^*^ are presented in 
Tables 3.18 and 3*19* 

Xn g e neral^ we find that al though high school GPA is somewhat 

predictable from mathematics and vocabulary test scores, the freshman 
GPA is less easily predicted* Apart from verbal and mathematical skills, 
the only significant predictors of high schooj^ GPA (academic curriculum 
and parental education level) were found for black females* The estimated 
effect of parent education, negative in direction, was unexpected, and 
may be a methodological artifact* 
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Table 3.18 

Reduced Model Determinants of High School GPA 
Variable Male Female 



/ 





White . 


Black 


Whlt^ 


Black 


Constant 


-10.99, 


-10.53 


-9.30 


-8.72 




(-54.23) 


(-31.79) 


(54.10) 


(-21.02) 


Academic curriculum 


NS 


NS 


NS 


.77 










(1.99) 


Vocabulary 


.18 


MS _ 


.14 


.1^ 




(9.08) 




(7.63) 


(2.16) 


Mathematics 


.17 


.21 


.17 


.18 




(14.10) 


(7.21) 


(14.55) 


(5.99) 


Parent educational level 


NS 


NS 


NS 


-.28 










(-2.40) 




.27 


.24 


.29 


'.26 


F 


254.96 


51.97 


272.47 


22.79 


Student *s .t-*value5,^in^.pai:.e_KifJti«s.eS-* 


„Jjiisigiil£lcjin t regressors 


not shown 




Table 
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Reduced Model Determinants of Fi^st Postsecondary Year GPA 


Variable 


Male 


Female 




White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Constant 


-4.47 


-4.18 


-4.15 


-4.14 




(-61.81) 


(-24.14) 


(-60.14) 


(-47.78) 


Vocabulary 


.05 


- 05 


.07 


.04 




, (7.78) 


(-2.U) 


(10.41) 


(2,80) 


Mathematics 


.03 


NS 


,03 


NS 




(3.08) 




(7.55) 




Parent educational level 


NS 


.13 


NS 


NS 






(3.09) 






High School GPA and 










Mathematics 


NS 


NS 


NS 


.001 










(3.02) 




.07 


.04 


.09 


.05 


F ' 


118.34 


6.09 


152.24 


12.71 


Student's t-values in parentheses. 


Insignificant^ regressors 


not shown 
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The Tnodel fitted grades for the first postsecondary year of school 
poorly, with under »10 In all four cases* Vocabulary and mathematics 
test scopes were still significant predictors, but the sign of vocabulary 
scores was negative, which Is difficult to accept unless due to a Type I 
error* The effect of parent educational level seemed to have a positive 
effect on the GPAs of blaclc males during their first postsecondary year* 

The lagged 'varlable>, high school GPA, produced only one significant 
effect, in concert with mathematics test scores for black females* The 
direction of this" effect suggests a positive association between high 
school CPA and mathematics test scores, with a subsequent positive 
lnteractl^£e effect on postsecondary GPA» — 

Structural Analysis of Educational Progress 

The Several analyses previously developed are complicated by the 

J- 

effects of collln^arlty among the Independent variables, and additionally, 
since they' represent separate flttinffs of similar models using a variety 

1 

of dependent variables, (end to promice a dlsunlfled picture of educational 
progress ^d its concomitants* To /avoid these problems a complex 
structural, or path, model^^ of postsecondary progress, based on all 
respondents supplying Information on grades an<! credits earned was 
developed* The model Includes not only postsecondary GPA, but number of 



courses completed, and measures of educational satisfaction* The results 
of the analysis are schematized In Figure 3*9 and tabled In Table 3*20* 
One interesting aspect of this model is that the two SES constructs and 
amount of money available have little or no Impact on number of post-hlRh 
school courses completed, indicating that financial support Is not of 
great consequence with respect to the number of courses completed* It is 
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encouraging to note that racial group membership is also not ItDportanj: in 
determining post-high school educational progress. It would seem that 
individuals^ in this subsample (those individuals that have participated in 
some kind of post-high*school training or education) regardless of racial 
group membership do not tend to drop out of their courses 'for lack of 
sufficient financial backing* 

Post-high school educational status apparently has only three 
significant determinants, (1) past academic achievement, (2) post-high 
school gra<|es, and (3) educational plans; yet they explain a relatively 
minor part of the variance. Inspection of the mean^s of the satisfaction 

4 4 

indices show^ that most individuals express some modicum of dissatisfaction 
on all four indices* Wh^n the satisfaction indices are ranked in order 
of least to most dissatisfied, we have amount of money available (x - 3*38); 
development of work skills (x = 3*82); ability, knowledge, and personal 
qualities of the teacher (x = 3*88); and intellect growth (x = 4.03)* In 
general, one would conclude that the students are generally dissatisfied, 
at lea3t to some extent, with all phases of their post-high school 
ejiucational training and/or education, yet d;lssatis faction does not seem 
to manifest itself in "dropping out" behavior as ro-^asurs^d by courses 
completed * 



' ► Figure , 




.10 



.09 



Pose 
nigh ScliooL 

. GCades 



,12 



,16 



Post II* S. 
f of Courses 




Sac IfiUccion 
W/Aaouuc 
of Money 



-,32 



-,16 




SacisYaccioa 
M/Deuejc^paeut 
01 lucelleocual 



Sacisfac^lou 
W/Deu^lopaenc 
or «oek Skills 



Sacisfacciou 

tf/T«acber 

Knovledg^ 
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Table 3.20 

i 

Direct and Indirect Effects of Post*Hlgh School Educational Progress 







Total 


Total 




Direct 


Indirect 


Hypothesl: 


Causes 


Effects 


Effects 


Effects 


Academic Achievement 








(R - .47) 






Father*9 SES 


.18 




.18 


Mother *s SES 


.05 




.05 


Vocational Program 


-.22 




-.22 


Race 


.29 




,29 


Satisfaction with money 








available 


.00 




.00 


Future Educational Plans 




• 


(R = 38) 






Father's SES 


.10 ' 


.06 


.16 


Mother's SES 




^ .02 


.06 


Vocational Program 


-.09 


-.07 


-.16 


Race 


-.\k 


.09 


-.05 


Satisfaction with money 








available 


.00 




.00 


Academic Achievement 


'.32 




.32 


Post- 


■High School Grades 






(R = .^1) 






Father's SES 


.05 


-.06 


-.01 


Mother's SES 


-.01 


-.02 


-.03 


Vocational Program 


-.02 


.08 


.06 


Race 


.03 


-.13 


-.10 


Satisfaction with money 








available 


-.10 


.00 


-.10 


Academic Achievement 


-.kk 


.03 


-.11 


Future Educational Plans 


.08 




- .08 


Post-High 


School Education 


Status 






(R = .31) 






Father's SES 


-.03 


.Oil 


.01 


Mother's SES 


.02 


.02 


.Oil 


Vocational Program 


-.06 


-.05 


-.11 


Race 


-.00 


.Oil 


.04 


Satisfaction with money 








available 


.05 


.02 


.07 


Academic Achievement 


.13 


.10 


.23 


Future Educational Plans 


.10 


-.01 


.09 


Post-High School Grades 


-.16 




-.16 
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Table 3.20 (Continued) 

Total Total 

Direct Indirect Hypothesized 

Causes Effects Effects Effects 



Post^HlKh School Education Satisfaction 
(R = .A3) 



father's SEs 


-.03 


-.02 


-.05 


Mother's SES 


-.04 


.01 j 


-.03 


Vocational Program 


.02 


.00 / 


.02 


Race - 


.00 


. -.01 


-.01 


Satisfaction with money 








available 


.25 


.03 


.28 


Academic Achievement 


-.16 


.15 


-.01 


Future Educational Plans 


" .03 


-.02 


.01 


Post-High School Grades 


-.32 , 


-.02 


-.34 


Post-High School Education 








Status * 


.10 




.10 



The significant explanatory variables of the construct 'V^st-hlgh 
school education satisfaction** are academic achievement (b* = -.16), 
post-high s^^ol grades (b* = -.32)^, satisfaction with amount of money 
available (b* = .24), and number of courses completed. It Is Interesting 
that post-'high school grades has a large negative path coefficient on 
post-high school educational satisfaction. Indicating that the able 
students are those who are more likely to be dissatisfied with their 
post-high school education. Inspection of the loadings on the satisfaction 
construct Itself Indicates that the salient variables are satisfaction 
with development of Intellectual growth and work skills, while satisfaction 
with teacher knowledge has much less saturation on the factor. This 
pattern of factor loading, when considered In light of the significant 
explanatory variables, suggests that those students who are academically 
Capable In post-high school courses are more satisfied with how the 
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teacher is teacnXng Chan vlch wha t the teacher Is teachingl>^ it is quite 
possible that mof^t first year post-high school educjttional V^^g^^ras 
typically, require a number of basic survey courses which may not appeal 

to the more able students.^ In conclusion^ then% we can say the more 

* 

able individuals tend to be less satisfied with their post-high school 
education- and training^ particularly with respect to the development 
of their work skills and intellectual growth. 

The more able students also tend to report that they are somewhat ^ 
dissatisfied with the amount of money available. However, neither their 

dissatisfaction with amount of money available nor their dissatisfaction 

+ 

with what; th^y are learning has any appreciable relationship with the 
number of courses they have completed. 

Neither racial group membership Qor .whether or not one was in the 
hi^ school vocational program has any appreciable effect on either 
number of courses completed or satisfaction with the education being 
received. There is a tendency for blacks to report less satisfaction 
with the "amount of money available'^ and^ while this I'ariable doesn't 
seem to affect courses completed during the first year^^ it may well lead 
to "drop out" behavior following the first year^ perhaps at^^a differential 
rate for blacks. Race has a significant neg^ative path coefficient 
(b* ^ -.14) on level of educational plans^^ indicating that^ when *SES and 
past achievement are controlled^ blacks tend to aspire to a higher 
educational level than whites. Since the mean SES level is higher in this 
model than in others to be presented^ it would seem that blacks from 
lower SES families* compared to middle SES blacks f are likely to have 
unrealistic occupational aspirations relative to whites. This result 
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should not be confused with the^fact that, wher blacks are compared with 
each othar (as in the relations between base-year variables), there is a 
1 more consistent rank ordering of ability with planned occupation and 
education than £or whites* In suTitmary then, it would seem most individuals 
pursue ^n educational or training program one year out of high school 
relatively independently of whether they are satisfied \^rith either the 
funds available or what is being taught* It remains a question, however, 
i^ether all these individuals will continue into the second ye^r in 
light of their relative dissatisfaction^ 

3.6 Determinants of Employment Status 

In Chaptei: 2 some descriptive comparison of those eiSibloyed with 
those not employed were made, but little attempt was made to establish 
background, characteristics, or determinants, of employment status* As 
"for posrsecondary enrollment status ^ the problem of emploirment status 
has been approached from ^ variety of viewpoints. The first approach 
has already been discussed in the multiple discriminant analysis of 
primary activity states (Section 3.3), which illustrated that not-enrolled 
workers and nonworkers were characterized by low family and personal 
educational ambitions as well as lov* academic ability and* performance. 
It was also seen that these characteristics differed in level according^ 
to race, sex, and curriculum, but that within each sucli group the 
characterization maintained. 

A sequential, forced-choice "primary activity'* classification scheme 
removed working students from consideration in ttjose analyses. We continue 
the development by effecting a comparison of nct-enroHed workers and not- 
enrolled notft^orkers in October 1972, using the '^et of 18 base-year variables 
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defined in Section 3*2* The analysis was conducted by stepwise multiple 
point biserial regression, and the results are displayed in Table 3»21» ^ 
The* first numerical column of Table 3»21 displays the point biserial 
coefficients of correlation between the criterion (working either full 
or part time is coded ''l'*, while nonworking is coded "0") and tKe 
associated independent variable* The last column of the table provides 
standard regression coefficients for those variables which> according 
to the stepwise procedure, were significant* Figures in parentheaes 
represent the order in which the variables were selected into the final 
regression equation* At the bottom of ^he la^t column are the multiple 
correlation coefficients between (a) the four scores from the base year 
Student Test Battery, (b) the four scores from the Student Test Battery> 
plus the imputed high school (SPA (a reflected scale; i*e*> high GPA values 
correspond tp low grades), and (c) the four test scores, imputed CPA, 
the 18 base year variables > and race, sex, and curriculum* The sample 
contained 5>328 usable workers and 1,763 usable nonworkers* 
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■ ' Table 3.21 

Differentiation of Working and Nonworking (NoC-Enrolled) 
by ^8 Base Year Variables, Race, Sex, and Curriculum 

/ ' ■ 



Independent 
VarlabS 

VOCAB 
READING / 
LETTER CRP 
MATH 

iMPT cyA 

SELFABIL 

FREE ^NT 

SCH QUAL 

OUTLbOK 

YRSyCHTY . 

URBAN 

SIBLINGS 

STUD OCC 

FiiMILY ED 

RAM ASPR 

PROJ ED 

(sm INCH 
;FAM OCC 
/ RACE ' 
/ White = 1 
' Other 

SEX 

Female /= 2 
Male '= 1 

CURRIC 



Point Blserial 
Coefficients 

.06 
.05 
.08 
.10 
-.01 

.00 

.00 

.06 

.03 

.04 

.00 
-.02 
-.11 
-.02 
-.05 
-.04 

-.09 

.01 

.14 



-.12 



Standard 
Regression 
Coefficients 



.167(1) 



.042(7) 



-.077(4) 
-.042(8) 
-.049(5) 

.063(6) 

.080(3) 

-.118(2) 



Academic ~ 1 
0th er*^ = 0 



-.02 



crit vs. 
1.2,3,4 

crit 'VS. 
1.2,3,4,5 

^crit vs. 
battery 



.214 
.228 
.231 



/ Both race and sex, as well as measured ability, emerged as critical 
variables. Although the zero-order coefficient for race is slightly lower 
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> 

than that for sex, In the equation sex (negatively weighted) ha* a higher 
weight than race* Individuals holding a job In October 1Q72, as compared 
to those not holding a job, were more likely to be white males of sone- 
what higher ability and somewhat lower levels of personal and family 
educational and occupational attainment and aspiration* It was earlier 
.noted that, while race and sex did not seem to affect the likelihood 
of participating In postsecondary formal education, they do seem to have 
a bearing on participation in the labor market* The nonworklng group, 
of course, Includes a number of women who were homemakers, many of whom 
can be 'expected later to enter the job market* 

This injierpretatlon must be confined to thos^ tjorkers and nonworkers 
who were not simultaneously attending school* To develop a more generalized 
picture of the factors distinguishing workers from nonworkers three sets 
of analyses were performed; first, a conjoint evaluajtlon' of school 
participation and work participation, using the full econometric model; 
setioi\d, an evaluation of employment status ignoring enrollment status, 
using^the reduced form of the econometric model; and third, a more 
comprehensive structural model of employment status using path analysis* 

Full Econometric Model 

The full econometric model^^ is a simultaneous solution of two 
equations; one regarding enrollment status, the other regarding employment 
status* The employmeut status component oi the full model uses the same 
variables as for enrollment status* 

Results of the analysis for October 1972 employment status are 
given in Table 3*22* The only significant variables relating to employment 
status were ''educational desire" (Indications of a desire for ^education 
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given as a reason tor not working by the respondent) and net income 
(earnings net of educational costs). The model fitted the data 
reasonably veil (R^ ranging from .36 to .61)^ and fitted th^ data for 
whites somev^hat belter than that for blacks. The results suggest t\at 
the primary determinants of employment status are (a) wh^^ther the desire 
for postsecondary ^ucation is sufficiently strong to forego Job opportunity > 
and (b) whether financial need is sd great as to require employment. IL 
can also be noted that the mathematics test score from the Student Test 
Battery attained significance for black females » suggesting that the 
more mathtciatically able black females inay be more likely to hold Jobs 
during th« few months following high school graduation. 

Table 3.22 
Determinants of 1972 Employment Status 



Varlab le '* Male Female 





White 


Black 




Black 


Constant 

Educational desire 
Net Income 
Hath ^a tics 


.85 
(206.47) 
-.85 ■ 
(-109.67) 
HS 

HS 


.64 
(31.55) 
-.63 
(-20.79) 
.02 
(5.12) 
HS 


.71 
(115.90) 

-.69 ' 
(-72,03) 
.03 
(16.30) 
HS 


.46 
(25.84) 
.55 
(-23.00) 
.03 
(7.73) 
.01 
(7.95) 


r2 


.61 


.38 


.54 


.36 


F \l 


12^028. 39 ' 


353.49 


4,462.09 


285.12 



Student^s t-values in parentheses, insignificant regressors rot shown. 



The "full modeL evaluation of October 1973 employment status also 
incorporates employment status In October 1972 as a lagged variable* and 
uses a derived varii^ble which indicates net income > wclf^hted by educational 
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expenditures, for persons not enrolled in school in October 1973* The 
derived variable should therefore suggest financial needs as a reason 
for not attending school* The results of the analysis are presented in 
Table 3»23, where the derived variable is called **financial need*" 

As the table indicates, educational desire related significantly and 
negatively to employment in all four subgroups* The financial need 
variable was significant only for blacks; however, the negative sign for 
black females was unexpected, and should suggest that black females from 
poorer families may be less likely to hold jobs Uhls may or may not be 
true"We have been ;unable to locate ancillary data which could shed light 
on the issue) • The effects of net income, ar^d of net .income and e.?rlifer 
employrhent status were generally significant, with some negative 
coefficients iu the case of blacks* The pattern of signs suggests that 
new black male entrants to the job market tend to experiemce lower^than- 
average wages, and that black females who were employed in October 1972, 
and Whose earnings were low, tended also to be employed in October 1973» 
Mathematics test scores seemed, for white females, to be related to 
employment at both points in time, as did level of parents* education 
for bXacIc females* S 
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Table 3.23 
Determinants of 1973 Employment Status 



Variable 




Male 


Female 




Wni te 


Black 


Wliite 


Black 


Cons tant 


.83 


i.l9 


.62 


-.14 




(187.95) 


■ (51.76) 


(66.29) 


(,-3.98) 


Educational desire 


-.81 


-.65 


-.69 


-.51 




(-8«.40) 


(-24.15) 


\o2, 21) 




HeC income 


NS 


on 
-. oO 


.04 


.53 






(-29.36) 


(22.74) 


(21.79) 


Financial need 


NS 


.62 


NS 


-.32 






(30.19) 




(-18.78) 


1972 Employment Status 


and: 








Net incljme 


.02 


.83 


^ NS 


-.47 


• 


(13.77) 


(30.78) 




(-i9.99) 


Mathematics 


NS. 


NS 


.01 


NS 


• 






■ (14.47) 




Parent education 


level NS 


NS 


NS 


.16 










(20.44) 




,59 


.62- 


.48 


.46 


F 


5*385.79 


471.94 


2,379.97 


267.48 



Student's t-values in parentheses. Insignificant rogressors not shovm. 



Reduced Econometric Model * 

The reduced econometric model does not rely on the simultaneous 
fitting of enrollment status, and emphasizes, for 1973 data, the inter-^ 
temporal dependence of employment in 1973 upon employment status in 1972. 
The model fitted the 1972 data poorly, and the 1973 data but little^ 
better* Nonetheless, some results of interest were found. 

Emplo3aiient status in October 1972 was most strongly predicted by 
high school curriculum, with those from the academic curriculum less 
likely than others to be employed. Parent education level affected 
employment status only for whites, with offspring of more highly 
educated persons less likely to be employed. For black females the 
model failed to fit (Table 3.24). 
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Table 3.24 

Deteminatits of 1972 Eraplayment Status (Reduced Model) 
Variable Male Female 





White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Constant 


.87 


.58 


.77 


■ NS 




(16.81) 


(34.68) 


(58.62) 




Academic curriculum 


-.22 


-.15 


-.17 


NS 




(-19.57) 


(-4.37) 


(-14.39) 




Parent educational level 




NS 


-.04 






(-12.98) 

> 




(-13.45) 




R2 


.09 


;o2 


.07 ' 


m 


F ^ ' 


383.57 


19.12 


300.85 





Student^s t-values in parentheses. Insignificant regressors not shown. 



The evaluation of employment status in October 1973 suggested that 
high school curriculum and parent occupation was related to employment 
in October 1973 of those not employed earlier, but only for males. There 
was no corresponding finding on any variable for females.. For those who 
were employed in October 1972, the most significant determinant of 
continued employment in October 1973 was income, net of educational cost 
(if any). In addition to this effect, the mathematics test score se^ed 
to relate to job-^holding at both time points for white males; t^he 
direction^of the effect suggests that higher mathematical ability is 
associated with discontinuance of employment by October 1973 for t^ose 
employed earlier. For white females and black males, family income \ 
seemed to affect continuance of employment; the direction of the effecVs 
suggesting that higher family incomes were associated with discontinuance' 
of employment. The results for black males contain a number of off-^ 
setting effects and should be interpreted with some caution. 
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^ Table 3.25 

fietennlnants of 1973 Employment Status (Reduced Model) 



Variable 


M-\le 


Female 




White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Constant 


.76 


.64 


.70 


.52 




(83.66) 


" (19.32) 


(77.21) 


(42.52) 


Academic curricjlum 


-:i2 


HS 


NS 


NS 




(-10^19) 








Family income 


HS 


.02 


HS 


NS 




(3.96) 






Paivnt educational level 


HS 


.08 


HS 


NS 


* 




(4*28) 






Parent occupation level 


HS 


-.02 


HS 


HS 






(-10.12) 






1972 Employment Status and; 








Mathematics 


-.01 


• HS 


HS • 


HS 




(-10.76) 








Family income * 


NS 


-.03 " 


-.01 


HS 






(-6.43) 


(-11.23) 




Parent educational 










level * 


.NS 


-.13 . 


*HS 


HS 






(-7.29) 






Parent occupation 










level 


HS 


.02 


HS 


HS 






(12.15) 






Net income 


.H7 


.07 


.09 


.07 




(35i.7A) 


(13.42) 


(34.56) 


(10.66) 


r2 


.21 


.25 


.16 


.06 


F 


663.00 


54.49 


715.12 


113.64 



Student*^ t-values in parentheses. Insignificant regressor& not shown. 



Structural Determination of Employment Status 

The structural analysis of employment status is depicted in Figure 
3.10, with associated statistics in Table 3.26. This analysis was conducted 
only for those respondents who indicated they were working, or else 
indicated they were not working but were looking for work. Since the 
primary endogenous variable (employmet^t status) is dichotomous, and since 
the proportion working far outweighs the proportion looking for work, a 
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random' subsample of the former was drawn so as to obtain an equal number 
of ludlvlduals In each group. Usjng groups of equal size should prevent 
attenuation of the product moment correlation coefficient. Thus, the 
model was analyzed with 1,361 Individuals In each group. 

Table 3.26 

Direct and Indirect Effects of Employment Status 



Causes 



Total Total 
Direct Indirect Hypothesized 

Effects Effects Effects 



Father's SES 
Mother's SES 
I'.ace 
Sex 

.Urban vs. Rural 
In Vocational Program 
Motivation to Mork 
Marital Status 



Academic Achievement 
(R = . 51) ■ 

.24 
.01 
.33 

-.00 
.05 

-.17 

-.06 

-.05 



Level of Occupational Aspirations 
(R = .35) 



Father's SES 
Mother's SES 
Race 
Sex 

Urban vs. Rural . 
In Vocational Program 
Motivation td Mork 
Marital Status 
Academic Achiever int 



.10 
.06 
.09 
.15 
.02 
.11 
.01 
.04 
.20 



. .04 
.00 
.07 
-.01 
.01 
-.03 
-.01 
-.01 



.24 
.01 
.33 
.00 
.05 
.17 
.06 
.05 



.14 
.06 
.02 
.16 
.03 
.14 
.00 
.05 
.20 



2Zi 
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Table 3.26 (Continued) 



Total Total 
Direct Indirect Hypothesized 

Causes ^ Effects Effects Effects 



Presence or Absence of Post- 



High School Vocational TralnloR 








(R - .35) 






Father* s SES 


.06 


.06 


.12 


Mathex*s SES 


.05 


.01 


.06 


Race , 


-.01 


.07 


.06 


Sex - 


-.01 


-.01 


-.02 


Urban vs. Rural 


.06 


.01 


.07 


In Vocational Program 


-.07 


-.05 


-.12 


Motivation to Work 


.03 


-.01 


.02 


Marital Status 


-.11 


-.01 


-.12 


Academic Achievement 


.23 


.or 


.24 


Level of Occupational Aspirations ,05 




•w^, .05 




Employed vs . Unemployed 








(R « .22) 






Father's SES 


' .00 


.04 


.04 


Mother's SES 


-.04 




-.04 


Race' 


.08 


.06 


.14 


-Sex 


.04 




.04 


Urban vs. Rural - ■ 


-.01 


.01 


.00 


In Vocational Program 


.02 


-.02 


-.00 


Motivation to Work 


.03 


-.01 


.02 


Marital Status ' ;' 


.00 


-.01 


-.01 


Academic Achievement 


.16 


-.01 


.15 


Level of Occupational Aspirations -.02 


.00 


-.02 


Post-High School Vocational 






Training 


.03 




.03 


Inspection of Figure 3.10 and Table 3.26 indicates that 


the more 



nonmarrled Individuals vho were not In a high school vocational program « 
were somewhat more likely to take part In post-high school vocational 
training. However^ whether they took part In post-high school vocational 
training had no apparent effect on whether they were employed at that time. 
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In fact, with the exception of academic achievement and to a lesser extent, 
race, there is little in the model which has a direct effect on whether 
one is employed or not employed* It is unfortunate that when ability and 
SES are held constant, whites ate somewhat more likely to be employed 
What is interesting here is what is not related to employment status, e*g* , 
attitudes toward having a steady job, urban^rural geographic location, and 
whether or not one was in a high school or post-high school vocational 
program* One curious .relationship which was found was the negative 
correlations (£ = 15). between SES and importance of holding a steady 
job. It wuld seem that the higher the individual's SES the less likely 
he or she* is to consider simply ^^having a steady job^* as an Important 
goal.^^ 

^In conclusion, one can say the "brighter" individuals are somewhat 
more likely to be employed* Reported attitudes, marital status, urban- 
rural geographic location, participation in high school and post-high 
school vocational programs, all have little or no effect on whether one 
is employed* 

3.7 Determinants of Hours of Work 

The determinants of hours of work supplied by employed Class members 
were examined using the reduced ^orm of the econometric model, using the 
same exogenous variables as before. The dependent, or endogenous, variable 
is represented by hours per week of ^ labor supplied by those employed in 
October 1972 and in October 1973* In the case of 1973 data the model 
involves 1972 data as a lagged variable* 

The regression coefficients and associated Student's t-statlstics 
are presented in Table 3*27 for the determinants of hours of work supplied 
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In 1972. In general, the results resemble those of the reduced form 
employment status model (Table 3.24). Graduates of the academic high 
school curriculum generally spent fewer hours vorking in 1972 than did 
graduates of other curricula; a result which holds for all four race x 
sex subgroups. In addition, for whites, there is a tendency for respondent 
with well-educated parents to supply less labor. For males, both black 
and white, mathematics test scores are negatively associated with hours of 
work. Ih concert, these .suits suggest an educational orientation of 
more academically able resporfdents , with an a^tendsnt decline in their 
work orientation. 

Table 3.27 



w Determinants 


of Hours 


of Work in 


October 1972 






(Reduced Model) 






Variable 


Hale 


Female 




White 


Black 


White 


. Black 


Constant 


44.81 


38.77 


38.23 


31.39 




(79.64) 


(53.84) 


(85.59) 


(48.79) 


Academic curriculum 


-7.11 


-5.41 


-8.24 


-6.46 




(-15.11) 


(-4.00) 


(-20.08) 


(-5.01) 


Mathematics 


-.26 ■ 


-.34 




NS 




(-8.03) 


(-3.61). 






Parent educational level 


-.87 


NS 


-1.06 


NS 




(-7.36) 




(-8,75) 




r2 


.15 


.08 


.14 


.04 


F 


249.56 


25.08 


312.57 


25.10 



Student's t-values in parentheses. Insignificant regressors not shown. 
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Table 3.28 

Determinants of Hours of Work In October 1973 (Reduced Model) 



Varialile Male ■'> Female 







\Jhlte 


Black 


White . 


Black 


Constant 




40.23 


38.28 


37.21 


31.94 






(99.37) 


(61.09) 


(130.69) 


(34.26) 


Academic curriculum 




-11.27 


HS 


NS 


NS 






(-12.33) 








Hach^iiiatics 




. ■ NS 


»S 


-1.51 


NS 










(-56.41) 




Family income 




-1.29 


-2. o4 


Nit 








(-22.68) 


(-18.94) 




(-5.40) 


Parent educational level 


»S 


MO 


NS 


— Z . Jt* 








a 




(-4.39) 


October 1972 Hours of 


Work and'. 








Academic curriculum 


.23 


»S 


NS 


NS 






(8.88) 








Mathematics 




NS 


NS 


.04 


. NS 










(53.39) 




Family income 




.04 


.07 


37.21 


.03 






(26.16) 


(20.18) 


(130.69) 


(3.85) 


Parent educat'j on 


level NS 


»S 


NS 


.12 












(6.42) 


r2 




,40 


.39 


.45 


.40 


F 




785.20 


208.78 


1,806.51 


128.51 



Student *s t-values in parentheses. Insignificant regressors not shown. 



The empirical results for hours oZ work supplied in October 1973 are 
summarized in Table 3,28. The top portion of the table shows the effects 
of Cl^ss members with no previous work experience (i.e.,* not employed In 
October 1972). It can be observed that all effects are. negative. For 
these late entrants "to the labor market, it appears that family income 
rather than curriculum or parental , educational level, is the strongest 
determinant of hours of work, with the possible exception of white femalts. 
However, high school curriculum is still an important factor for white males, 
and parent educational level for black females. For white females, mathenatJcs 
test scores appear to be the most significant factor, 
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The Intertemporal effects of hours of work supplied In October 1972 
upon that* supplied in October 1973^ shown At the bottom of Table 3*28 
are all positive^ offsetting the corresponding negative effects already 
discussedv The effects of family income for those with no previous 
work experience are negative or zero for all subgroups* These negative^ 
effects are reduced somewhat for those who worked in 1972* Ihus^ the 
net negative effects of family income on 1973 wc.rk hours are expected to 
be smaller for those with work experience^ and may even be positive in 
some cases* The estimated effect of family income for white famales is 
strongly positive^ for those employed at both points in tlme^ suggesting 

greater l^nvolvement in work for continuously employed respondents from 

\ 

higher income families* 

3*8 Determinants of Wage Rates 

The prediction of wage rates was approached both by the reduced 
econometric model and by path analysis* Empirical results for the 
determinants of wags rates^ using the reduced econometric model for 
October 1972 data^ failed to fit'three of the four race x sex subgroups* 
For black females \a very weak fit was obtained (R^ = •Ol)* OnJy the 
family income variable was significant (t 2*65)^ yielding a simple 
regression: 

Wage Rate (1972) ^ 2*16 + *05 (Family income)* 
This result suggests^ for black females^ that initial post-high school 
wage rates tend to be higher for those from higher income families* The 
failure of the other three modelts to fit the data may be a reflection 
of high uniformity in the initial wage rates received by recent high 
school graduates* 
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The reduced econometric model for 1973 wage rates, as before, also 
incorporated a lagged regressor. Results given in Table 3.29 indicate 
that the degree of fit was quite reasonable for blacks, but that for 
white males was weak and that for white females the model failed to 
fit. The results suggest, however, that black female graduates from 
the academic pro*gram earned higher wage rates than those from other 
curricula when they were employed in lv73 l>uc not in 1972. The wage 
rate advantage declined for those employed at both points in time and 
may have disappeared for some whose earlier wage rates were relatively 
high. 

Table 3.29 

Determinants of October 1973 Wage Rates (Reduced Model) 



Variable 



Male 



Female 







Black 


White 


Black ! 


Constant 


3.63 


3.29 


NS 


1.04 " 




(30.94) 


(30.88) 




^^.44) 


Academic curriculum 


NS 


NS 


NS 


7.21 










(25.66) 


Family income 


NS 


-1.28 


NS 


NS 






(-52.43) 






Parent education 


NS 


1.95 


NS 


NS 






(41.42) 






Parent occupation level 


-.03 


NS " 


NS 


.14 




(-9.98). 






(-24.43) 


October 1972 Wage Rate and; 








Academic curriculum 


NS 


.81 


NS 


-3.77 






(48.49) 




(-30.74) 


Mathematics 


NS 


.05 


NS 


.05 






(36.63) 




(19.18) 


Family income 


-.02 


.33 


NS 


NS 




(-11.91) 


<59.24) 






Parent education level NS 


-.60 


NS 


.43 






(-55.98) 




(8.00) 


Parent occupation level .01 


NS 


NS 


.06 




(16.18) 






(31.45) 




.06 


.85 




.59 


F 


90.38 


595.39 




170.14 



Student's t-values in parentheses. Insignificant legressors not shown. 
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The effects of parent occupational status are mildly fiignificant for 
white males and black females* For these two subgroup?;, those from higher 
occupational status parents tended to earn lower wage rates when enployed 
for the first time in October 1973, but tended to earn higher wage rates 
when they bad been employed at both points in time* Matheniatical abiJity 
seemed to affect wage rates for blacks who were employed at both points in 
tiioe; the relationship was positive, implying M^her wage rates are 
associated with higher mathematical ability* Family income and parent 
educational level showed some relationship to wage rates for black males; 
however, there is some possibility that the result arises form a strong 
collinearity between 1972 and 1973 data (the correlation between' family 
income and family income with lagged wage rates ^was *86, and that between 
parent education and parent education with lagged wage rate was *75) * 

Ttie structural (path) analysis of the determinants of wage rates is 
schematized in Figure 3»11» This analysis includes only individuals who were 
working full time (N - 8,500)* Other endogenous (dependent) variables 
included in the model are academic achievement, educational^ccupational plans 
hourly wage rates and job satisfaction* For simplicity of interpretation, 
one-way arrows have been dropped from the picture if their associated path 
coefficients were nou equal to or greater than an absolute value of *07* 

It is interesting to note that family income has a considerably 
smaller factor loading on mother*s SES than father*s SES* Since this 
particular analysis includes only those individuals who were working full 
time^ and thus are more likely to come Irom lower SES families, it is not 
very surprising that family income is almost entirely a functioti of father's 
SES. Lower SES women evidently are less likely to be working, or even when 
they are working, their salaries are likely to be proportionately lower* 
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The proportionately smaller Influence ascribed to mother*s SES on 
other endogenous variables for lower SES families appears again where 
level of educational-occupational plans is concerned* Inspection of the 
total effect of mother^s SES on level of educational-occupational plans 
of the child is .06, while that for the father is ,35 (Table 3.32). This 
Is altrost the same level of relationship as was found for the black 
sample (Tables 3.30 and 3.31). t^hls comparison suggests that the lack of 
Influence of the mother's SES construct on educational-occupational pl^ns 
of, the' child Is more likely tied to famlxy SES l*vel than to race. 

Holding constant father's and mother^s SES, and academic achievement, 
Individuals who were In the vocational program tend to have lower educational- 
occupational plates ^as indicated by their respective path coefficient 
(b* ^ -.18). That Is, vocational students (who are working full time) 
relative to academic and general students, tend to aspire to lower educational-^ 
occupational levels than one would expect from their past academic achieve-* 
ment and SES. It would seem t^hat some of the students In the vocational 
program (In particular those working full time) may be overly modest with 
respect to their educational-occupational plans. The negative path * 
coefficient from race to educational-occupational plans (b* -.20) Indicates 
just the opposite. That Is^ blacks tend to have somewhat exaggerated 
educational-occupational plans compared to whites. This finding Is con- 
sistent with the Coleman study of educational opportunity.^^ The negative 
path coefficient may not reflect unreallsm In aspirations of blacks because 
It compares black aspirations to whlte^ Since many blacks will be attending 
less selective colleges and professional Institutions^ their aspirations 
are not especially unrealistic; however, they would become unrealistic If 
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Table 3.30 

and Indirect Effects of White Occupstional-Educatlonal Aspirations 



Csusc 



Direct 
Effects 



Totsl 
Indirect 
Effects 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 



\ 



\ 



Father's SES 
Bother's SES 



Ability Achievement 
(R = .38) 

. .27 
.14 

\ 

Qccupatlonal-Educatlonsl Aspirations 
(R - .71) 



Fsther's SES 
Mother's SES 
Ability Achievement 



.18 
.09 
.58 



.15 
.08 



,27 
.14 



.33 
.17 
.58 



Table 3.31 

Direct and Indirect Effects of Black Occupatlonsl-Educstlonsl Aspirations 



Causes 



Direct . 
Effects 



Total 
Indirect 
Effects 



Total 
Hypothesized 
* Effects 



Ability Achievement 
(R - .27) " 

Father's SES .21 .21 

Mother's SES .08 .08 

Occupational-Educationsl Aspirations 
(R - .91) 

Father's SES .15 .18 , .33 

Mother's SES .00 .07 .07 

Ab-'lity Achievement .86 . .86 
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Table 3.32 

Direct and Indirect Effects of Post-High School Wage Rates 

^ , Total Total 

Direct Indirect Hypothesized 

Causes \ Effects Effects Effects 



< 


Academic Achievement 








(R = .46) 






rather s bES 


. lo 




.18 


Mother* s SES 


^ ' .0) 




.09 


In Vocational Program 


". 17 




-.17 


Sex 


-.06 




-J06 


Race 


.29 




.29 




Level of Occupational Plans 








(R - .63) 






Father* s SES 


.27 


-.08 


.35 


Mother *s ^ES 




.05 


.06 


In Vocational Program 


-.18 


-.07 


-.25 


Sex 


-.03 


-.02 


-.05 


Race 


-.20 


.13 


-.07 


Academic Achievement 


.45 




.45 




Hourly Wage Rates 








(R = .33) . 






Father's SES 


.06 


-.02 


.04 


Mother's SES 


-.05 


.01 


-.04 


In Vocational Program 


.04 


. Ul 


. \jj 


Sex 


.32 




.32 


Race 


-.01 


.03 


.02 


Academic Achievement 


.08 


-.04 


.04 


Level of^ Occupational Plans ".09 




-.09 




Job Satisfaction 








(R = .18) 






Father's SES 


.00 


.01 


.01 


Mother's SES 


.00 


.01 


.01 


In Vocational Program 


-".02 


-.02 


-.04 


Sex 


.10 . 


-.04 


.06 


Race 


-.07. 


-.01 


-.08 


Academic Achievement 


.00 


.02 


.02 


Level of Occupational 


Flans .05 


.01 


.06 


Hourly Wage Rates 


-.15 




-.15 
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large proportions of blacks were to pursue their preoccupatlonal and/or 
professional training at highly selective Institutions* 




Considerable variance In the hourly wage rates was left unexplained 
the hypothesized model* It would seem that characteristics of the 
Individual as well as his or her environmental background have little to 
do with wages earned In the first year out of high school* The only 
variable possessing a large path coefficient Is sex of the Individual, with 
males much more likely to command higher wages than females* Obviously, 
higher paying jobs which do not require special training (l*e*, the kind 
of jobs available for Individuals' just out of high school) Irfclude 
construction and other laboring Jobs not ordinarily open to females* The 
fact that race has li€j:le or no effect (*02 In Table 3*32) Is gratifying, 



-and Indicates that employed blacks do have reasonable access to relatively 



The construct of job satisfaction Is rather Interesting from the view- 
point of the relative Importance of the Indicators* 'Mob as a whole'^ Is 
by far the most valid Indicator of job satisfaction, while ^^worklng conditions^' 
Is next and *'pay and fringe benefits" Is considerably less Important* 
Uourly wage rates have a negative path coefficient on job satisfaction 
indicating that often when the wages are high the working conditions and 
the job as a whole may not be satisfactory* This seems reasonable since 
many high paying entry level jobs which require little. or no training Involve 
high risk or lew comfort conditions* There Is a slight tendency for men 
to be more satisfied with their entry level jobs than are women, and, to 
a somewhat lesser extent, for blacks to be more satisfied with their post- 
high school jobs than whltes*^^ 




\ 



higher paying jobs 
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In sumnary then» salaries earned In entry level jobs appear to be 
relatively Independent of the characteristics of the Individual with the 
exception of sex of the worker* Type of job obviously Is the primary 
determinant of wage rates and since these are entry level occupations 
requiring little training or experience^ charac eristics of Individuals 
(other than sex) seem t6 have little to do with the type of job selected* 
Job satisfaction In entry level jobs seems to be primarily a function of 
Intrinsic characteristics of the job rather than wages* It Is gratifying 
to note that racial discrimination with respect to wage rates Is nonexistent 
at these entry level occupations* This conclusion^ however^ only applies 
to job holders and may well not apply to securing entry level positions* , 
In fact, the employment status model discussed earlier produced evidence 
for racial discrimination In acquiring entry level jobs* 
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Cliapter 3: Notes 



1* Item 31 of Che Base Year Student Questionnaire did contain such 
an item» but tUe First Follow-Up Questionnaire did not. Lack of 
such an item complicates the current analysis since the deaigna*^ 
tion of a principal activity incorporates something of the impor- 
tance of the activity to the individual; thus, an individual en- 
rolled full time in college may also be working part time and, 
moreover, the number of hours spent on the jol> may exceed the 
hours' ^peat in the classroom* Nonetheles^, such a person would 
liVely describe his primary activity as going to school* It was 
with such considerations in mind that we devised the rather arbi- 
trary set of seqdential classification rules used in the analysis, 

2* The results o£ this section differ from those of Chapter 2 because 
of the sequential, forced-choice nature of the "primary activity" 
classification scheme* In contrast to this method. Chapter 2 
classified individuals into each activity-state in which they 
participated, g^erally without regard to the degree of involve- 
ment with one activity-estate compared to another* Thus, Chapter 2 
discussions or workers involved all respondents whjo indicated 
working status, many, of whom were attending schools. 

' 0 

3* Creech, Reid, A Vocational Re-evaluation of the Base Year 

Survey of the High School Class of 1972 > Part I; Selected 
Characteristics of the Class of 197 2, PR-74-23, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N»J, 08540, pp, 37-71 

4. In a slightly different form, this 'phenomenon reappeared in data 
collected during the First Follow-Up* Respondents were asked * 
whether their parents had (a) encouraged, (b) discouraged, 

(c) both, (d) neither — their participation in postsecondary educa- 
tion^ Compared to the academic graduates, surprising numbers of 
vocational and general graduates; reported both and neither > In 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, this has been interpreted 
as a perception of parental indifference to the furtherance of the 
respondent's education* 

5. The mgthoitolugy underlying the discrimiuant analyses is briefly 
discussed in. Chapter 6* 

6* Complete data cases represent respondents for which all relevant 
variables were present in the data file* Since uaual procedurea 
for avoiding missing data problems, such as inserting the sanple 
arithmetic mean in the place of missing values, can attenuate 
correlations it was^ not considered advisable to use missing data 
correlation procedures in these analyses* 

7* It may also be noticed in Table 3.4 that the percentage distribu- 
\ tions across groups for the 5,891 individuals with complete data 
on 18 variables differs substantially from that for individuals 
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Ctjapter 3: Notes 



Who failed to provide iraeful answers to one or more base-year items. 
For e3caaple» individuals vho completed the base^year Student Ques- 
tionnaire fully and carefully were much more likely to be four-year 
college students than their classmates with incomplete responses — 
Among 5,891 individuals with complete scores on 18 variables, 40 »8 
perc^t were in four-yfear colleges as compared to 28*9 percat of 
13,533 with complete data on the five cognitive variables* Similar 
patterns obtained for each of the ethnic categories examined* This 
is consistent with the fact that individuals who conqileted all the 

. Student Questionnaire items, involved, as cotnpared to their class- 
mates who did not» had higher scores on ability measures, higher 
grades^ and higher scores on variables reflecting level of occupa- 

' tional aspiration, family aspiration for student^s education, and 
other variables associated with college attc^ndance* Individuals 
whose responses to the Student Questionnaire were essentially com-^ 
plete clearly comprise a sample biased in the direction of higher 
scores on variables associated with higher levels of educational 
and occupational attainment* 

8* The attempt was made to provide more refined discriminant analyses 
of, for ej<:aiiiple, sex x curriculum x primary activity; however, 
small subgroup sizes and missing dar.a made such analyses impossible* 

9* Respondents for analysis HDA'^A consist only of blacks and whites; 
other ethnic categories were inadvertently omitted* 

10* It seemed unnecessary to perform separate analyses by race, sex, 
and^ curriculum since, in Section 3*2, a strong suggestion was^ 
developed that the mechanism of school attendance or non-*attend- 
ance works similarly for the various subgroups, although they 
might differ by lej/el* To compensate variation in level the vari- 
ables of race, sex, and curriculum were used as regressors in the 
analyses * ^ ^ * 

11* Financial need is derived from FFQ29* ^ose considered to have 
financial need are those endorsing subitems A, B, C, or Q* More 
specifically, ^'financial need*' is not provided in the FFQ; rather, 
the indication is provided that financial concei. . ^re a reason 
for not attending college* 

^ 12* Desire for college education is a derived variable taken from 
FFQ54* Respondents endorsing subitems B or D of this item are 
those considered to have a desire for a college education* Specif- 
ically, the FFQ does not provide a direct measure of desire for 
college education; the variable actually used is a reflection of 
the respondent's educational pursuits being a reason for .not 
working* 
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13. the development of the model is presented in Chapter 6* 

14. The two **other** variables can be represented structurally as 

[(x^-x^Xl-y^x^J and [ (x^-x^) (l-y2)'^lyi(t.i) , 

Where the first represents a '^current** '(October 1973) composite 
of educational desire and net income for nonworkers, and^where 
^le second^ rep resents the same construct lagged by the presence 
of enrollment status during October 1972* The notation of th^'s 
Note conforms to the model description provided in Chapter 6* 

15. This may be a reflection of the short term, vocational involve- 
ment of black females in postsecondary education discussed in 
Chapter 2, ' - 

16. The model is described in detail in the methodology chapter. 

17. Employment status, considered in the second and tiilrd analysis 
sets, is discussed later in this chapter* 

18. It can be noted also that the' relationship between family in-- 
come and hours of study for black males is positive, while that 
of parent occupational status of black females is. negative* The 
counterbalancing ^of exogenous variables provided by lagging hours 
of study was somewhat ^inexpected and reflects not only an inade-- 
quacy of the model, but of psychological theory as well, since 
ready explanations seem available for possible outcomes, with 
no convenient rationale for selecting certain explanations and 
deleting others* Thus, a positive relationship between hours of ^ 
study and parent education level could" be Interpreted as reflect 
ting the family^s educational orientation; conversely, a negative 
relationship could be interpreted as reflecting the greater aca- 
demic ^ability of respondents^ (who therefore need to study less) 
from homes of highly education parents* 

19. The stepdown process used for these computations discards collin- 
ear variables whose effects are more strongly represented by other 
variables* Even though parental education level is present in 
the regression, it is possible that vocabulary and mathematical 
test scores have suppressed the positive components of the rela- 
tionship, leaving a negatively related partial variable* 

20. Additional information regarding the methodology used and the 
conventions used in the path diagram is presented in Chapter 6* 
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21. The same effect can be observed in the path analysis relating 
wage rates to background variables which is presented later in 
this chapter. 

22. The size of this effect is somewhat less in the current model 
than In the wage rate model discussed later (b* .14 vs. .20). 

23. / Development of the model is discussed in Chapter 6. 



24. This finding reinforces the descriptive result presented in 
Chapter 2 under the heading, "Educational Activities." 

25. This finding reinforces the descriptive result of Chapter 2 under 
the heading, "Job-Seeking Methods." 

J- 

26. This finding reinforces the descriptive result of Chapter 2 
presented in Table 2.9. 

27. Coleman, J.S., Campbell, E.Q., Hobson, C. J. , HcPartland, J., Mood, A.M. 

Weinfeld, F.D. and York, R, Equality of educational opportunity . 
National Center for Educational Statistics, 1966. 

28. -This result is in contradiction to the descriptive finding of 
Chapter 2 (under "Job Satisfaction") which indicated blacks were 
less satisfied than whites on each of a variety of measures. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE REALIZATION OF FLANS AMD ASPIRATIONS 
4.1 Introduction 

■t 

In Chapter 3 a number of analyses were presented In which relation** 
shlP3 were developed between current status and activities of inembers of 
the Class of 1972 and Belectad background characteristics* In the current 
chapter these relational analysatf are extended to Include the Import^ant 
do&alns of plans and aspirations* Mora particularly, this chapter Is 
oriented toward the determination of those factors which seem to be 
associated with the attalt^ent or nonattalnment of plans and aspirations 
which were manifest during the final secondary year of School* 

These, analyses are followed by the development of two sets of 
postsecondary outcome' dimensions, educational and vocational, which 
parsimoniously describe the educational and vocational activities of 
the Class, and with an attempt to predict the derived dimensions using 
base year data* Analysis is concluded with a consideration of short 

term (1972) outcomes as predictors of later (1973) outcomes* 

* 

♦f 2 Coagarlson of Plans vlth Subsequent Activities 

Students* Postsecondary Plana 

For members of the Class of 1972, the^ range of activity options for 

the year after high school was summarized in a question from the Student 

Quastlonnaire (SQ 31), administered late in the senior year, as follows: 

What is the one thing that most likely will take the 
largest share of your time in the year after you leave high 
school? 
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^ * 01 Working full time 

02 Entering an apprenticeship or on-the-job training program 

03 Going Into regular military service or service academy 

04 Being a full-time homemaker 

05 Taking vocational or technical courses In a trade or 
, vocational school, full time or part time 

06 Taking academic courses at a Junior or community college, 
full, time t)r part time 

. 07 Taking technical or vocational subjects at a junior or 
community college, full time or part time 

08 Attending a four-year college or university, full time or 
part time 

09 Working part time, but not attending school or college 

10 Other (travel, take a break, no plans)* 

Several of these options reflect a primary commitment to further 
formal schooling In a four-year or two-^year college or In a trade, 
vocational or other school, while others Implicitly or expllcltl*^ assign 
less than a primary role to continuation of formal schooling — e»g», 
working full time, being a full-time homemaker, entering military ser- 
vice. Generally speaking, some 62% of the respondents^ had planned to 
enroll In a school or college; about 29X had planned civilian work 
or on-the-job/apprentlceshlp training, while the remaining 9% had 
projected military service (3»1%), full-time homemaklng (2»6%), or some 
other plan (3*6%)* 

Judging from response t SQ 31, summarized In TaDle 4*1, senior- 
level plans for the year after high school varied much more markedly 
according to the school curriculum In which an Individual had enrolled 
two or three^years earlier than according to sex or ethnic-group 
membership* That there Is little' difference between racial groups Is 
consistent with Parrres' findings:^ For example: Some 33% of blacks,' 
37% of whites, 34% of females, and 37% of males projected attendance at i 
four-year college* Thus, only comparatively modest differences In these 
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Table A.l 



Seniors' Projected Major Activity for Year After Leaving* 
High School: By Curriculum* S^x, and Race 
(In percent, freighted data) 



Curriculum 



Sex 



Race 



Major Activity Planned 

Plan calling for enrollment 
in school or college 
Attend four-year college 
Attend academic two-year 
Attend vocational two-year 
Attend trade or-vqc schotfX^ 



Aca-* Voca- 
Total General demic ^ tional 




^le Female Black White 



(55-3" 
32,9 

5*2 
11*7 



(62-5) 
36*1 
12*2 
5-^ 
8*8 



Plan calliilg^for civilian 
work or on^job training 
Work full time 
Work part time 
Apprenticeship or on-the- 
job training 

Other plan 
Military service 
Homemaker 

Other (no plans, travel, etc*) 3*6 
Total 



(28.8) 


(40.9) 


(10.5) 


(52. 9> 


(28.8) 


(29.0) 


(35.9) 


(28.2) 




33.5 


8.^ 


46.6 


23.1 


25.5 


30.2 


23.7 


1.9 


2.8 


0.9 


2.9 


1.8 


2.1 


2.5 


1.9 


2,6 


4.6 


1.2 


3.4 


3.9 


1.4 


3.2 


2.6 


(9.3^ 


(13.3) 


(^*9) 


(13.6) 


(9*8) 


(8.9) 


(8.8) 


(9.4) 


3.1 


^.0 


2.1 


4.1 


5.5 


0.8 


3.5 


3.1 ■ 


2.6 


4.1 


0.9 


4.6 


0.0 


5*. 2 


2.0 


2.7 


3.6 


5.2 


1.9 


4.9 


4.3 


2.9 


-3.3 


3.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.1 


100.0 


lOCf.O 


100.1 



plans by sex and race are evident* However, only 7X of graduates of 
vocational curricula and 18% of general curriculum graduates, but 60% 
of academic curriculum graduates planned four-yeat college attendance" 
a marked difference in plans by curriculum* 

Plaiis calling for the continuation of formal schooling in a four*- 
or. two-year college or vocational/trade school were repotted by some 
85% of the academic, 46% of the general, and 33% of the vocational 
respondents * 

About half the vocational students hadt planned civilian work either 
full time (46*6%) or part time (2*9%), as cQmpared to more. than a chird 
of the general students (33*5% planned full-time and 2*8% part-time 
work), but less than 10% of the academic curriculum graduates* 

Realization of Pla ns 

In responding to the question on postsecondary plans (SQ 31), 
seniors indicated what they thought would be their principal activity in 
the year after achool* The classification provides a useful basis for 
comparison with postsecondary outcomes* Individuals were classified 
according to planned activity (i*e*, responses to SQ 31) and for each 
plans category the distribution of individuals according to postsecondary 
activity--state was determined* Table 4*2 shows, what individuals with 
various plans as high school seniors in Spring 1C72 were doing in 
October 1972* 

It is evident that outcomes and plaps are related. This finding is 
consistent with a number of other studies*^ However, that relationship 
is far from perfect, and the degree of agreement between plans and out- 
comes varied considerably across plans categories* Individuals who 
projected school or college attendance as their major first-year post 
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Table 4,2 



Postsecondary Activity Status in Relation to Major 
Projected Activity for Year After High School 



Plttmcd Activity 

Four-year college 
Academic two-year 
Voc«tion«l_two-year 
Vocational school 

Work full time 
Uork part tlae 
Apprcntlceibip 

Military service 

Hononaker 

Other 

Jotal In status 





Enrolled In 


School 


or College 




Not Enrolled, 


October 


1972 








October 1972 














Z with 
Plan 


Four- 
Year 


Two- 
Year 


Other 


(Total 
Enrolled) 


KLlltan*^ 


Appren- 
tlcet^ 


Full- 
time 
Job*^ 


Part- 
.timc 
Job" 


Not Workiiiff at Job 
Home- 
maker" Other 


(35.8) 
(11.6) 
(5.4) 
(9.1) 


75.5 
7.7 

10.8 
1.-9 


D.J 

61.2 
45.5 
7.6 


7 .u 

8.6" 
17.6 
47.8 


(77.5) 
(73.9) 
(57 .3) 


0.6 
1.5 
1.7 
1.8 


1.9 

7.3 
10.2 


3.3 

ft ft 

0*0 

9.8 
17.8 


1.1 
2.7 
2.4 
3.3 


0.3 
0.5 
1.3 
1.8 


1.8 
4.4 
3.7 
7.8 


(24.3) 
(1.9) 
(2.6) 


2.3 
4.9 
3.4 


5.5 
7.9 
3.8 


8.1 
8.8 
15.3 


(15.9) 
(21.6) 
(22.*5) ■ 


4.0 
0.5 
4.5 


20.0 
X5.0 
28.7 


40.6 
31.7 
31.4 


7.9 
13.1 
5.2 


3.2 
2.8 
0.9 


• 

8.3 *■ 
15.0 
6.8 


(3.1) 
(2.6) 
(3.6) 


7.7 
1.8 
4.9 


1.9 
2.0 
8.0 


13.2 
4.6 
7.5 


■ (22.8) 
(S.4) 
(20.4) 


40.8 
0.0 
3.9 


8.6 
12.4 
15.3 


. 15.9 
20.4 
3Z.5 


3.8 
7.8 
10.1 


0.6 
40.1 
2.7 . 


7.5 
10.8 
15.1 


(100*0) 


29.9 


14.6 


12.8 


(57.3) 


3.1 


9.6 


17.9 


4.1 


2.4 


5.6 



' ^May also have been working at a job. 

^Classified if stetus applicable in October 1972 or later in period; may also have been working at a job in 
October 1972. • ^ 

*^Full-tlBtte work deflncy as 35 hours or more per week; part-time as less than 35 hours per week. 

**Ciassified if ''being a homemaker/' pregnancy, family responsibilities given as reason for not working at a 

job. 

21*5 
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high school activity were much more likely to have been enrolled In 
.October 197^ than their classmates whose principal projected activity 
did not call fbr continuation of formal education, but there was some 
Incidence of enrollment In every plans category. Some 91% of those 
planning four-year college attendance enrolled In some form of postsecond- 
ary lnstlti:tlon--75. 5S In a fiour-ryear college, 6.5% In a two-year college* 

and 9*0% In a trade, vocational, or other type of school. 

If I 
About three-fourths of those planning either vocational or academic 

courses In a two-year college enrolled In some form of school or college. 

However, whereas 61% of tjiose , planning to take academic two-year college 

coutses wound up In a two-year college, only 45.5% of those planning 

vocational courses d£d so — almost 18% of the latter enrolled In a vocational 

or trade- school Instead of^ a two-year college. 

,^ A majority (57.3%) of respondents who had planned to aftend a vocational 

or trade school. were students In October 1972> 47. 8% of them In a trade or 

vocatlcjnal school, and, the remainder in either a two-year college (7.6%) 

or a four-year college (l.9%). 

Those who had planned to be homemakers were^least likely to be 
enrolled In any form of educational program In October 1972t-'only 8*4%> 
mainly In vocational, trade or other school (4.6%)* Some 15.9% of those 
who thought that working full time would be their principal activity 
'actually became student?, mainly In vocational or trade schools (8*1%)* 
Between 20.4% and 22.8% of Individuals Inx the other plans categories ' 
(military, apprentice, part-time work> miscellaneous) reportedly vere 
continuing their formal education in October 1972. 

Among Individuals who thought they would be working full time or 
part tl^e, or who thought that job-i3*lated training would be their major 
activity (i.e., apprenticeship or on-the-job training) in, the year after 



4.7 

high school^ a majority (more than six in 10 in each plans group) were in 
one of these work-related outcomes categories in October 1972. 

Of those who had planned full-time work, 40.6% reported that they 
were working at a job 35 or more hours per week and 7.9% less than 35 
hours per week in October 1972, and 20.0% were apprentices during the 
follow^'Up period; thus, 68.5% of this plans category were engaged In 
activities generally consistent with plans. About one in 12 (8.5%) was 
vfithout a job and was^neither a student nor a homemaker. 

The pattern was similar for those who planned part-time work or 
apprenticeship training or who had nonspecific plans — a majority (between 
58% and 66%) were either working full t^^me or part time or engaged in on- 
the**job or apprentice training. However, some 15% of those whose plans were^ 
relatively unstructured (i.e., part-time work and **Other**) were without work 
(and were neither students nor homemakers), substantially above the overall 
incidence of 5.6% In this category. 

Some 40% of those who had anticipated being full-time homemakers 
were so classified in October 1972 (i.e., were not students, not working 
at a job, and cited being full-time homemaker or family-related reasons 
for not working). However, 83% of those planning full-time homemaking 
were at least '^part-time" homemakers in the Fall of 1973. A comparable 
percentage of those who e:tpected to enter military service did $o (40.8% 
by October 1972 and 57% by the Fall of 1973). 

Realization of Plans by Subgroups 

Table 4.3 shows the distribution of postsecondary outcomes for each 
projected-acti^^ty category for each of the three high schdol curriculum 
groups « 
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Table 4.3 



Postsecondary Activity Status in Relation to Major Prpjected Activity fox the Year Aftei 
Leaving High School^ by Curriculum: Class of 1972 (weighted data» in percent) 



Status In October 1972 (In percent) 



Enrolled in a School or College 



Not Enrolled in a School or College 



. ^ Projected Major 
Poat Hi$h School 
Activity 

Vocational school 

General 
* Academic 
Vocational 

IWcHrear academic 

General 
' Academic 
Vocational 

. ^(^year technical 

General 
Academic 
Vocational 

Four-year college 

Academic 
Vocational 

Work full time 

General 
[ 2 4 d Academic 

Vocational 



ERIC 



Work part time 

General 

Academic 

Vocational 



Percent 






Trade/ 








Job Holder^ 






Planning 
Activity 


Foiir- 
Year 


Two- 
Year 


Voca- 
tional 


Total 
Enrolled 


Military" 


Appren- 
ticfe^ 


Full 
Time 


Part 
Ttme 


Not Home-j 
Working maker 


(9.1) 


1.9 


7.6 


47.8 


(57.3) 


1.8 


10.2 


17.8 


3.3 




\ J. . o/ 


(10.8) 
(5.1) 
(15.3) 


1.1 
' 4.5 
0.7 


7.1 
10.7 
5.8 


44.2 
58.6 
43.6 


52.4 
73.8 
50.1 


2.5 
1.2 
1.6 


11.8 
7.1 
11.0 


t9.8 
8.7 
22.4 


2.3 
3.0 

: 4.5 


8.8 
4.3 
9.2 


2.2 
1.9 
1.3 


(11.6) 


(7.7) 


(61.2) 


(8.6) 


(77.5) 


(1.5) 


(4.6) 


(8'.8) 


: (2.7) 




fO 51 


(12.1) 
(14.2) 
(5.4) 


4.5 

, 9„4 
7.9 


59.8 
64.5 
46.5 


6.8 
9.4 
8.6 


70.1 
83.3 
62.0 


2.9 ' 

1.0 

0.3 


5.8 
3.4 
8.0 


11,4" 
5^7 
18.4 


2.8 
' 2.4 
3.7 


5.7 
3.7 
5.1 


0.2 
0.5 
1.5 


(5.4) 


(10.8) 


(45.5) 


(17.6) 


(73.9) 


(1.7) 


(7.3) 


(9.8) 


' (2.4) 


(3.7) 


(1.3) 


(5.4) 
(5.1) 
(5.9) 


5.2 
16.2 
7.8 


42.1 
48.7 
43.6 


14.2 
19.7 
17.5 


• 61.5 
84.6 
68.9 


2.1 
0.6 
3.1 


11.9 
3.6 
8.7 


13.5 
• 6.2 
11 Q 


i 2.5 
2.1 
3 1 


6.4 
2.2 
3.0 


2.1 
0.7 
1.4 


(35.8) 


(75.5) 


(6.5) 


(9.0) 


91.0 


(0.6) 


(1.9) 


(3.3) 


: (1.1) 


(1.8) 


(0.3) 


(17.5) 
(60.2) 
(6.8) 


57.2 
79.9 
53.1 


10.0 
5.8 
9.5 


12.7 
8.2 
10.9 


79.9 
93.9 
73.5 


1.9 
0.3 
1.0 


3.7 
1.4 
4.5 


6.9 
2.2 
12.6 


2.1 " 

0.9 

2.7 


4.8 
1.1 
4.9 


0.6 
0.2 
0.9 


(1!4.3) 


(2.3) 


(5.5) 


(8.1) 


15.9 


(4.0) 


(20.0) 


(40.6) 


(7.9) 


(8.3) 


(3.21 


(33.5) 
(8.i) 
(46.6) 


1.3 
7.9 
1.1 


5.8 
9.1 
3.8 


8.5 
9.8 
7.2 


15.6 
?6.8 
12.1 


5.8 
3.3 

■ 2,7 


18.4 
20.7 
21.2 


38.1 
35.8 
44.9 


8.3 
5.6 
8.4 


9.5 
5.8 
8.2 


4.4 
1.9 
2.5 


(1.9) 


(5.2) 


(7.9) 


(8.8) 


21.9 


(0.5) 


(15.0) 


(31. r) 


(13.1) 


(15.0) 


(2.8) 


(2.8) 
(0.9) 
(2.9) 


4.8 
11.4 
1.4 


12.4 
6.4 
3.4 


6.8 
7.8 
11.9 


24.0 
25.8 
16.3 


0.0 
0.0 
1.4 


15.3 
9.0 , 
18.9 


34.^ 
30.7 
28.4 


10.1 
11.7 
17.9 


12.5 
19.7 
14.9 


3.2 
3.3 
1.9 



Status In October 1972 (in percent) 



Enrolled In a School or College 



Not Enrolled In a School or College 



Projected Major 
Post High School 
Activity 

Apprenticeship 

General 
Academic 

Vocational 

Military service 

General 
Academic 

Vocational 



General 

Academic 

Vocational 

Other 

General 

Academic 

Vocational 

Total 

General 

Academic 

Vocational 



Percent 

Planning 

Activity 



Pour- 
Year 



3Wo- 
Year 



Trade/ 
Voca- 
tional 



Total 
Enrolled 



Appren- Pull 
Mllitaryb tlce^ Ti^e 



Job Ho lder 
Part 
Time 



No t Home-^ 
Work ing inakcr 



C2.6) 


C3.4) 


3. a 


15.3 


22.5 


4.5 


28.7 


31.4 


5.2 


6.8 


0.^ 


C4.6) 


1.4 


■ 2.3 


14.7 


18.4 


3.8 


33. 7 


31.4 


5 9 


6 7 




CI. 2) 


13.1 


6.0 


21.7 


40.8 


3.1 
^ • J- 


29 9 


19 1 


7 S 


L 1 

H « J. 




(3. It) 


0.0 


lt.8 . 


11.8 


16.6 


6.6 


19.3 


40.2 


5.7 


9.1 


2.5 


C3.1) 


7.7 


1.9 


13.2 


22.8 


<;o.8 


8.6 


15.9 


3.8 


7.5 


0.6 


C4.0) 


2.9 


1.4 


7.5 


12.8 


46.2 


13 1 


16 3 






\j • ^ 


(2.1) 


15.8 


1.9 


20.4 


37.3 


43.3 




7.9 




1 7 


0 1 


C4.1) 


lt.7 


2.6 


12.3 


19.6 


31.2 


7.2 


24.4 


5.9 


11.0 


1.1 


C2.6) 


CI. 8) 


C2.0) 


C4.6) 


8.4 


CO.O) 


C12.4) 


C20.4) 


C7.8) 


ClO.8) 


C40.1) 


C4.1) 


2. It 


1.7 


3.9 


8.0 


0.0 


14.0 


24.0 


4 0 


10 7 


.jj . .J 


CO. 9) 




5.2 


4.3 


14.9 


0.0 


3.2 


8.6 


2 8 


19 5 


50 9 


C4.6) 


0.0 


0.6 


5.5 


6.1 


0.0 


14.4 


21.2 


14.4 


7.2 


36 5 


C3.6) 


C4.9) 


C8.0) 


C7.5) 


20.4 


C3.9) 


C15.3) 


C32.5) 


ClO.l) 


C15.1) 


C2.7) 


C5.2) 


2.1 


10.5 


6.6 


19.2 


3.3 


11.0 


34.8 


10.3 


18.0 , 


3,4 


C1.9) 


13.9 


7.3 


9.1 


30.3 


3.2 


14.5 


29.1 


13.2 


8.5 


1.1 


C4.9) 


1.2 


5.3 


7.4 


13.9 


5.1 


22.1 


32.1 


7.1 


16.7 


3,1 


ClOO.O) 


* 29.9 


14.6 


12.8 


57.3 


3,1 


9.6 


17.9 


4.1 


5.6 


2.4 


ClOO.O) 


11.9 - 


15.1 


13.1 


40.1 


5.2 


13,1 


24.1 


5.2 


8.4 


3.9 


ClOO.O) 


52.1 


16.3 


12.0 


80.9 


1.7 


4.4 


7,2 


2.1 


2.6 


1,0, 


ClOO.O) 


5.4 


9.1 


14.1 


28.6 


3.6 


16.1 


32.6 


7.1 


8.4 


3.6 



\0 



also have held a job in October 1972, or have entered an apprsnticeship training program or military 
aenrlce at any time during followup period. 

^May also have held a job in October 1972— entered service or had apprenticeship/on-the-job training 
during follow-up period. 

^**#ull time" defined as 35+ hours per week; part time as less than 35 hours per week. 

251 ^Gave **honeB»aker," pregnancy, and/or family care responsibilities as reasons for not working at a job in 
October X972. 
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It is evident from the table that the high school vocational or 
general curriculum graduate who had expected to attend a traditional four- 
year college or to take academic courses in a two-year college was much 
less likely than the academic curriculua graduate to be either enrolled in 
a four-year or two-year college or to be attending any type of school or 
college in October 1972. Only 53% of vocational and 5T% of general cur- 
riculum graduates, as compared to 80% of academic graduates, who had 
expected to attend a four^year college were doing so in October 1972. 

Among individuals who had expected to take academic courses in a twq*- 
year college, less than half (46%) of the vocational graduates, approximately 
60% of the general graduates, and some 64% of academic graduates were in 
a two-year college. 

For those who had projected taking technical courses in a two-year 
collage, trends were similar—almost two-thirds of academic graduates 
with such projected plans as seniors enrolled in either a two-year or 
four-year college, whereas. only about ^1% of vocational and 47% of general 
graduates did so. 

Even among those who had planned to attend a trade or vocational 
school, academic curriculum graduates were, more likely than either general 
or vocational graduates to have realized those plans by October 1972 — 
59% of academics who had such plans as seniors as opposed to about 44% of 
general and vocational graduates with such plans reported enrollment in 
a trade, vocational, or other noncollegiate type of School in October 1972. 

Generally speaking^ insofar as continuation of formal education 
is concerned, for high school seniors in an academic curriculum who 
approached graduation with ^n outlook that included further formal 
education or training, outcomes for the follow-up year were much more 
consistent with plans than was the case for seniors in either the 
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vocational or general curriculum. Moreover, the findings suggest that 
the greater the degree of commitment to **academlc education** reflected 
In the projected activity, the greater the likelihood of being enrolled 
In a school or college. For example, among academics, 94% of those 
who had planned to attend a four-year college were enrolled -either In 
a four-year college or some other school or college. However, only 84% 
of those who- had ''planned to attend a two-year college, and about 74% 
of those who had planned to attend a trade or vocational school were 
actually continuing their education In some, form of school or college 
In October 1972; for vocational graduates who. projected attendance In 
B school or ;:ollege, enrollment percentages In any form of school or 
college were roughly 74%, 64%, and 50%, respectively, for four^-ye^r, 
two-year, and trade-school-plans categories. 

Even for those who planned to work full time or who had other 
projected post high school activities not calling for continuation of 
formal education, a consistently higher percentage of academics than 
of other curriculum graduates were students In' October 1972, Thus, for 
the academic graduate, continuation of formal education appears to be 
a more **natural" alternative to planned participation In the labor 
market or other type of plan, than for either the general or the 
vocational curriculum graduate. Among those who had planned full- 
time vork as their major activity In the year after high school, the 
vocational curriculum graduate was most likely to be a nonstudent, full- 
time employed jobholder In October 1973, 

Among vocational graduates who had planned full-time work, A5% were 
working full time (35+ hours per week) and about two-thirds (66%) were 
either working full time or In an apprenticeship or on-the-job training 
program; about 38% of general and 36% of academics who had planned full- 
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time work were working full time. Enrollment in a school or college was 
reported by only 12% of vocational graduates who had planned full-time work. 

About 8% of vocational graduates , who had planned full-time work were 
without a job (and not classifiable as students, in-service trainees, 
or homemakers) » a figure equal to that for all vocational and general 
graduates without regard to plans; 9.5^ of general graduates* who had 
planned to work full time were without work while only 5^&% of some S% 
of academics who had planned full*-time work were not gainfully employed. 

kll of the other plans categories combined contained fewer than 

14% of the Class of 1972* and none involved as much as 4% of the Class* 

General curricjulum graduates who had expected to become apprentices or 

on-the-job trainees* as well as -^^c^dcmic graduates wJrh such plans> 

relatively .more frequently reported such an outcome than did vocational 
T 

graduates; 34% of general* 30% of academic, but only 19^ of vocational 
graduates who had planned apprenticeships were classifiable as 
apprentices. Vocationals with an apprenticeship' orientation tended 
to become full-time jobholders instead (40% did so) » whereas academics 
with a similar orientation tended to enroll in a school or college 
(41% did so). 

The same trends obtained by curriculum for students who had 
planned military service — vocationals with such plans were least 
likely and generals most likely to realize them. 

As earlier rioted in Table 2.4, about 65% ^f white and 57% of 
black respondents were enrolled in some form of school or college. 
Blacks* however* tended to be underrepresented in traditional four-- 
and two-year colleges and slightly overrepr^senLed in trade or 
vocational schools. The data in Table 4.4, being based on the "prlmarv 



^Poatsecondary Activity Status In Relation to Major Projected Activity for Year After 
Leaving High School, by Race: Class of 1972 (weighted data, In percent) 



Status- in October. 1972 (in percent) 



Enrolled in a School or College Mot Enrolled in a School or College 

* ^ c 

Projected Major Percent Trade/ Job Holder 



Po«t High School Planning Four* Two- Voca- Total Appren- Full Part Hot Home- 



Aetlvltv fSO 31^ 


Actlvitv 


Year 


Year 


tilona 1 


Enroll ed 


Mllitatv 


b tlce"* 


Time 


. • Time 


WorklnK 

WW i\ ^11 n 


maker 


VocAtiotiAl school 


^ 7 • X / 


1.9 


7.6 


(47.81 




v**- • 


(10. 


f 1 7 

\,x / .0/ 


(3.3) 


/7 n\ 




Black • 


(11.7) 


1.9 


9.1 


30.8 


41.8 


3.8 


13.1 


18.6 


5.4 


14.5 


2.7 


White 


(8.8) 


1.9 


7.4 


50.1 


59.4 


1.6 " 


9.8 


17.7 


3.0 


6.9 


1.7 


X w w y L q^qQ . "* \ ^ 


fll 6"i 


7 7 


61 1 

VX • £ 




f77 5> 




fi 6^ 


/fl ft \ 


{2*7} 


(4.4) 


\\J.D ) 


Black 


(5.5) 


9.1 


40.1 


17.4 


66.6 


1.0 


7.5 


13.9 


0.9 


8*7 


1.4 


White,, 


(12.2) 


7,7 


62.1 


8.2 


78.0 


1.5 


4.5 


8.5 


2.8 


4.2 


0.5 






1 n ft 




1 7 


f73 Q^ 


^1 7*1 


k ' • 


(y -oj 


(2.4) 


{3.7} 




Black 


(5.2) 


10.7 


24.2 


17.0 


51 ;9 


4.8 


'8.6 


10.6 


5.1 


15.4 


4.2 


- Jflilte 


^ (5.4) 


10.9 


47.6 


17.6 


76.1 


X.4 


7.2 


9.7 


2.2 


2.5 


1.0 


f out 1 ^ox xc{^c 






6 ^ 




7X .^^ 


6^ 


(1 9> 

^X . 7/ 




(1.1) 


\X.Of 


fO 3^ 


Black 


(32.9) 


62.3 


6.2 


11.8 


80.3 


1.6 


4.5 


4.7 


2.5 


5.1 


1.4 • 


White 


(36.1) 


76.7 


6.6 


8.7 


92.0 


0.5 


i.6 


3.2 


1.0 


1.5 


0.2 


Work full clme 


(24.3) 


2.3 


5.5 


8.1 


(15.9) 


(4.0) 


(20.0) 


. (40.6) 


(7.9) 


(8.3) 


(3.2) 


Black 


(30.2) 


4.6 


6.5 


12.9 


24.0 


, 7.0 


14.9 


26.3 


6.9 


16.1 


4.7 


White 


(23.7) 


2.0 


5.4 


7.5 


14.9 


3.7 


20.7 


42.5 


8.0 . 


7.3 


2.9 


Work part time 


(1.9) 


5.2 


7.9 


8.8 


(21.9) 


(0.5) 


(15.0) 


(31.7) 


(13.1) 


(15.0) 


(2.8) 


, Black 


(2.5) 


10.1 


10.9 


17.0 


38.0 


0.0 




18 .6 


'5.3 


29.6 


4.1 


White 


(1.9) 


4.5 


. 7.5 


7.6 


19.6 


0.5 




^33.5 


14.2 


13.0 


2.6 


Apprent Icesh Ip 


(2.6) 


3.4 


3.8 


15.3 


(22.5) 


4.5 


28.7 


31.4 


5.2 


. 6.8 


0.9 


Black 


(3.2) 


6.3 


10.7 


23.2 


40.2 


13.7 


11.6 


19.9 


5.7 


7.8 


1.1 


White 


(2.6) 


3.1 


2.9 


14.3 


20.3 


3.3 


30.9 


32.8 


5.1 


6.7 


0.8 



Table 4*4 (Oontlnued) 



] Status In October 1972 (In percent) 

Enrolled In a School or College^ Not Enrolled In a School or College 



¥roJcet«d Major 
roft HlgK School 
Activity (SQ 31) 


Percent 
Planning 

Activity 


Pour- 
Te«r 


IVo- . 
Year 


Trade/ 

Voca- 

tl<fnal 


, Total 
Enrolled 


Military 


Ap'>ren- 
^ tlcfe*> 


* c 
Job Holder 

yuU- Part 

Time Time 


Not 
Working 


Home-j 
, staker 


Military service 


" (3.i) 


7.7 


1.9 


13.2 


(23^1) 


40.8 


8.6 


15.9 


3.8 


7.5' 


0.5 


Black 


(3.5) 


6.1 


2.4 ' 


' 5.7 


14.2 


47.0 


9.4 


12.-9 


3.8 


12.6 


0.0 






7 Q 










ft ^ 

O.J 


16.3 


3.8 






Honenaker 


(2.6) 


•1.8 


2.0 


4.6 


(8.4) 


(0.0) 


.(12.4) 


(20.4) 


(7.8) 


(10.8) 


(40.1) 


Black 


(2.0) 


9.3 


1.6 


6.4 


17.3 


0.0 


10.2 


17.3 


0.0 


14.0 


41.2 


White 


(2.7) 


1.2 , 


2.1 


4.5 


17.8 


0.0 


12.6 


20.6 


3.4 


10.6 


40.1 


Other' 


(3.6) 


4.9 


8.0 


7.5 


(20.4) 


(3.9) 


15.3 


(32.5) 


Cld.l) 


(15.1) 


(2.7) 


Black 


(3.3) 


4.1 


9.9 


11.1 


25.1 


8.2 


7.2 


29.1 


1.6 


20.4 


8.5 


White 


(3.6) 


5.0 


7.9 


7.2 


20.1 


3.5 


16.1 


32.8 


10.9 - 


14.6 


2.1 


Total 


(100.0) 


29.9 


14.6 


12.8 


(57.3) 


3.1 


9.6 


17.9 


4.1 


5.6 


2.4 


Black 


(100.0) 


24.2 


9.6 


15.1 


48.9 


5.7 


9.6 


15.3 


4.4 


11.9 


3.8 


White 


(100.0) 


30.5 


15.1 


12.6 


58.2 


2.9 


9.6 


18.1- 


4.1 


5.0 


■ 2.3 



fMay also have held a job In October 1972, or have entered an apprenticeship training program or military 
service at any tljne during follow-up period. 

^May also have held a job in October 1972— entered service or had apprenticeship/on-the-job training during 
follow-up period. 

^'*Full time*' defined as 35+ hours per week; part time as less than 35 hours per week. 
*^ave %omejnaker," pregancy, and/or family care responsibilities as reasons for not working at a jo!> in 
October 1972. 



^activity** classification system Introduced In Chapter 3, produces per- 
centages which are not dJrectly comparable to those of Chapter 2* tiever- 
theless, the data of Table 4.4 extend the earlier discussions by Indicating 
that blacks and whites were about equally represented In combined military 
service, apprenticeship and working categories, but approximately 12% of 
blacks as compared to 5% of whites were not gainfully occ^apled, I.e., were 

^ nbt working at a job and^re not students, trainees, military personnel - 
or homeinakers. 

While these differences by race in actual outcomes are notable, 
they are less pronounced than differences by race with respect to the 
degree of agreement between plars and outcomes. Blacks with plans for 
further education as high school seniors were tess likely to be enrolled 
In a school or college than their white classmates, a result which Is 
consistent with the findings of Roderick and Davis.'* Blacks with plans 
for full-time emplo3rment were also less likely to be employed full 
time or part time. However, In every plans category not calling for 
further education, proportionately more blacks than whites were enrolled 
-In a school or college. Thus, the general relationship between expecta- 
tlons and outcomes tended to be lower for blacks than for whites — blacks 
as compared to whites less frequently were doing In October 1972 what 
they had said they expected would take the largest share of their time 
In the year after high school. Among those who had p^lanned to attend 
a trade or vocational school 50% of whites but only 31% of Slacks did so. 

Among those who had planned academic courses In a two-ye^r college, 
only 40% of blacks as compared to 62% of whites actually enrolled In a 
twd-year college In October 1972; less than one-fourth of the blacks. (24%) 
but 48% of whites planning technical two-year college work werci In a two- 
year college. 
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Blacks vho had planned to attend a four-year college fared better 

* - C 

ill plans, realization than those who^ had planned to attend a two-year 

college or a^trade school — 62% of blacky planners were ^enrolled in a four 

& 

' yeat college as compared to 77% of whites with comparable plans. More- 
over, 80Z pf the black plans group entered some form of postsecondary 
education in October 1972 as compared td 92% of whites* Thus, in all 
plans categories calling for further education, proportionately fewer 
blacks than whites were enrolled in a school or college and propor- , 
tionately more were employed full or part tiine, serving as military 
personnel or apprentices, and unemployed, respectively* 

Among black high school seniors who had looked forward to full- 
tiBe employment, only 26% were working fet a job 35 or more hours per 
week in October 1972, and an additional 15% reported on-the-job training 
or apprenticeships, as compared to 42% and 21% in the&e activities 
^among their white classmates who had similar plaps* Moreover, 16% of 
blacks were not gainfully occupied as compared to only 7% of whites* 
However, proportionately more blacks (24%) than whites (15%) who had 
planned full-time work wound up iq a school or college, a pattern that 
obtained for all other plans*categories except military sfeivice- 

Among those who had expected part-time work, 38% of blacks but 
only 20% of whites were'actually enrolled as students; 40% of blacks 
but only 20% of whlteswho had planne^d apprenticeships became ^'students" 
instead; ^siinilar trends obtained for prospective homemakers and for 
those who had indefinite plans ("Other"). Only in the case of those 
who had' planned to enter military service^ did blacks more frequently^ ■ 
realize the plan than whites — 47% entered service during the follow-up 
period as c<jmpa)red to^40% of whites who had planned to do sr* 
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It Is of Interest to note that approximately 12% of all black respondents 
generally were not working, as compared to^ approximately 15% of those who 
- had planned ^to attend a trade school or to take technical courses In a two- 
year college, 16% of those who had planned full-tlma work^, almost 30% of 

\ 

those who looked forward to part^^tlme work and 20% of those with Indefinite 

plans* ^ Of those planning an academic education In a two- or four-year 

J- 

college, proportionately fewer were net gainfully employed* 

Among blacks, those who as -high school seniors were oriented ,to 
continuation of their education along ^^traditional*' academic lines appear 
to hav6 had better prospects of becoming either students £r workers 
(Including apprentices, service personnel, and homemakers^-- ^of being 
'"gainfully emplo^d" — than their nonschool-orlented counterparts even 
though the latter quite frequently found themselves,„ln a School or 
college rather than at work"** Thus, for blacks, and for vocational and 
gefieral curriculum graduates, outcomes In the year after high school were 

4 ^ 

less predictable than for whites and seniors from academic curricula. 

Generally speaking, as compared to differences by raoe and curriculum. 
Sex differences In plans-outcomes relationships are relatively slight, as 
may be determined from the data In Table A*5. Proportionately more women 
(53%) than men (Al%) realized plans for attending a trade or vocational 
school, but for other plans categories calling for further education, sex 
differences In plans realization were negligible* Proportionately more 
female than male graduates were not "gainfully employed'* and this condition 
obtained for every plans category* Only about 5% o£ all female graduates 
were classified as "full-time horaemakers** In October 1972 by a definition 
that specified "homemaker*' In ^erms of not being a student, not holding a 
job, and giving "being a fiJll-tlme homemaker" or a famlly-responslblllty- 
related reason for not holding a job In October 1972* 

■ , - / 2,62 ^ . . . . 



Table 4*5 

Pcstsecon'iiary Activity Status In Relation to Major Projected Activity for Year After 
Leaving High School^ by Sex: Class of 1972 (weighted data^ in percent) 

Status In October 1972 (in percent) 



a * 

Enrolled in a School or College Mot Enrolled in a School or College 



Ptojecttd Hajor 


Percent ^ 






Trade/ 








Job 


Hoider*^ 






Post High School 
Activity (SQ 31) 


Planning 
Activity 


Four- 
Tear 


TVo- 

Year 


Voca- 
tional 


Total 
Enrolled 


Appren- 
Mllitanib t4cfet» 


Full 


Part 
Time. 


Kot Home-^ 
Working maker 


Vocational school 


(9.1) 


1.9 


7.6 


47.8 


(57.:) 


(1.8) 


(10.2) 


(17.8) 


(3.3) 


(7.8) 


(1.8) 


Female 
Male 


(10. 5 J 
(7.6) 


2.0 
1.7 


7.2 
3.2 


52 .7 
40.9 


£ T ft 

61.9 
51.8 


n Q 
U • 0 

3.3 


0*0 

12.2 


lj.-> 
23.8 


4.U 

2.3 


7.5 


J.O 
0.1 


IWo^ear academic 


(11.6) 


7.7 


61.2 


8.6 


(77.5) 


(1.5) 


(4.6) 


(8.8) 


(2.7) 


(4.4) 


(0.'5) 


Female 
Male 


\. 11 • u ^ 

(11.6) 


1,1 

7.8 


61.0 

61.3 


7.5 


73.3 
76.6 


2.5 


5.3 


9.0 


2.7 


L Q 

3.9 


1.1 

0.0 


Two-year technical 


(5.4) 


~ 10.8 


45.5 


17.6 


(73.9) 


(1.7) 


(7.3) 


(9.8) 


02. 4) 


(3.7) 


(1.3) 


' Female 
Male 


(5.5) 
(5.2) 


10.8 
10,. 8 


44.3 
46.8 


1q . 4 
16.6 


73 .5 
74.2 


U • Z 
3.3 


5.9 


H . 6 
11.0 


2.0 
2.1 


4 1 
3.2 


0.3 


Four-year college 


(35.8) 


(75.5) 


(6.5) 


(9.0) 


91.0 


(0.6) 


(1.9) 


(3.3) 


(1.1) 


(1.8) 


(0.3) 


Female 
Male 


(37.1) 


76 .3 
Ik.l 


J . 4 
7.6 


9.3 
3.6 


91.0 
90.9 


0.0 
1.1 


1.9 
1.8 


J.J 
3.4 


1.1 

1.1 


2.1 
1.5 


0.5 
0.1 


Work full time 


(24.3) 


2.3 


5.5 


8.1 


(15.9) 


(4.0) 


(20.0) 


(40.6) 


.(7.9) 


(.8.3) 


(3.2) 


Female 
Male 


(25.5) 
(23.1) 


1.7 
3.0 


4.4 
6.8 


8.7 
7.5 


14.8 
17.3 


0.4 
8.1 


19.3 
20.9 


40.4 
40.9 


9.8 
5.8 


9.6 
6.9 


5.8 
0.1 


Work part time 


(1.9) 


5.2 


7.9 


8.8 


(24.8) 


(0.5) 


(15.0) 


(31.7) 


(13.1) 


(15.0) 


(2.8) 


o Female 
^ . Male 


(2.1) 
(1.8) 


k.k 
6.2 


5.3 
11.1 


5.2 
13.2 


14.9 
30.5 


0.4 
0.5 


14.7 
15.4 


31.4 

|2,0 


18.1 
7.1 


15.4 
14.5 


5.1 

0.0 


Apprenticeship 
Female, 
Male 


.(2.6) 
' (3.9) 


3.4 
0.5 

4.5 


3.8 
5.5 
3.2 


i5.3 
25.7 
11.5 


(22.5) 
31.7 
19.2 


4.5 
0.0 
6.1 


28.7 
17.4 
33.0 


31.4 
.30.0- 
31.9 


5.2 
8.9 
3.7 


6.8 
8.9 

6.1 


0.9 ^ 

3.1 

0.0 



Table 4,5 (Continued) ^ 
Status In October 1972 (in perce»nt) 



Enrolled in a School or College Not Enrolled in a School or College 



Projected Hajor 
Post HlBtl School 
Activity (SO 31) 


Percent 

jrianning 

Activity 


Four— 
Year 


Two— 
Year 


Trade/ 
Voca- 
tional 


Total 
Enrolled 


Military*' 


Appren- 
tice*' 


Job 
Full 
Time 


Holder*^ 
Part 
Time 


No t Home- J 
Working maker 


Military service 


(3.1) 


7.7 


1.9 


13.2 


(22.8) 


.40.8 


8.6 


15.9 


3.8 


7.5 


0.6 


FeMle 


(0.8) 


7.1 


2.6 


5.1 


14.8 


22.5 


11.8 


23.3 


9.8 


12 .9 


4.8 


Hale 


(6.9) 


7.8 


1.8 


14.4 


24.0 


43.4 


8.1 


14.8 


2.9 


6.7 


0 .0 


Homemaker 


(2.6) 


1.8 


2.0 


4.6 


(8.4) 


(0.0) 


(12.4) 


(20.4) 


(7.8) 


(10.8) 


(40.1) 


Female 


(5.2; 


1.8 


1.8 


4.6 


8.2 


0*0 


iz 






10.9 


40.4 


Male 


(0.03) 








0.0 














Other 


(3.6) 


4.9 


■ 8.0 


7.5 


(20.4) 


(3.9) 


(15.3) 


(32.5) 


(10.1) 


(15.1) 


(2.7) 


Female 


(2.9) 


4.1 


-9.5 


7.2 


20.8 


1.3 


.14.0 


28.7 


10.4 


18.2 


6.6 


Hale 


(4.3) 


5.4 


7.1 


7.8 


20.3 


5.6 


16.2 


35.1 


9.8 


13.0 


0.0 


Total 


(100.0) 


29.9 


14.6 


12.8 


57.3 


3.1 ' 


9.6 


17.9 


4.1 


5.6 


2.4 


Female 


(100,0) 


28.8 


13.9 


14.1 


56.8 


0.5 


9.1 


17.5 


5.1 


6.4 


4.> 


Hale 


(100.0) 


31.0 


15.3 


11.6 


- 57.9 


5.9 


' 10.0 


18.3 


3.2 


4.8 


0.1 



^May also have held a job in October 197?, or have entered an apprenticeship training program or military 
service at^any time during follov-up period* 

'^May also have held a job in October 1972—entered service or had apprenticeship/on- the- job training 
during follow-up period* 

*^"Full time" defined as 35+ hours per week; part time as less than 35 hours per week* 

*^Gave "homemaker," pregnancy, and/or family care responsibilitiea as reasons for not working at a job in 
October 1972* 
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Among those who had planned full-time work, sex differences In 
realization of this outcome were slight; slightly over 40% of both 
sex groups were working full time. However > 8% of males wfth this 
plan entered ml lit ary service as compared to Isss than one~half of 1% 



of feinale graduates and proportionately more women were not full-time 
participants In the labor market- 

Proportionately fewer women (17%) than men (33%) realized plans 
to become apprentices, but over one-fourth (26%) of women as compared 
to about 12% of men with such plans enrolled In a trade> vocational 



Women with plans for military service as high school seniors less 
frequently realized those plans than men~5ibout 22% ojf women but 43% 



of men who had planned to enter service did^^so> but the Incidence of 
plane for military service among women was less than 1%, Females 
planning but who did not enter service tended to be full**tlme 
employed Instead; males who failed to carry out plans to enter military 
service tended to become students instead- 

4, 3 Background Variables Associated with Realizatlou of Ed;icaticr.al 
Flans and Aspirations 

Regression Analyses 

High school seniors who expected to attend a school or college In 

the year after high school were classified as planning to continue 

their education,^ A total of 9>021 individuals were so classified. 

This total was comprised of 7>812 white and 1>219 black respondents. 



or other noncollegiate school. 
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Those who had projected further education at any level (i.e., four- 
yeatf two-year, or trade or vocational In their responses to the^ base-year 
plans item (SQ 31) were classified according to their follow-up responses 
as either enrolled or not enrolled in a school or college in October 1972, 
forming for each racial group a "plans realized" and a "plans not realized" 
group as shown in Table 4,6 



Race 



Black 
White 



Table 4,6 

Realization of Educational Plans 
by Each Racial Group 



Educational 
Plans , 
Total 

N 



1,219 
7,812 



Educational 
Plans 
Realized 



N 



751 
6,038 



61,6 
77.3 



Educational 
Plans ^ot 
Realized 



N 



468 
1,774 



38.4 
22, 



Total 



9,031 



6,789 



75.2 2,242 



14.8 



Slightly over three-fourths of the combined sample reall::ed plans for 
further education by being enrolled in a school or college of some type. 
Some 61.6% of blacks as compared to 77.3% of whites realized their plans. 

Separate analyses were conducted for blacks and whites, respectively. 
"Plans realized" vs, "plans not realized" was treated as a 1,0 criterion 
variable. Using missing data procedures, correlations among the variables 
were determined. Independent variables were those comprising the 
18'-variable base-year battery plus sex (female = 2, male "1) and acadanlc 
curriculum (academj-c = 1, other curricula = 0). 
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These correlation matrices provided a basis for stepwise selection 
61 independent variables in terms of their contribution to following 
fixed introduction of five variables, namely, four ability scores and 
the Imputed high school grade point average* Stepwise selection of 
variables was halted when none of the variables remaining contributed 
*00l or more to • 

Shown in Table 4»7 are th^ correlation coefficients for the respec- 
tive independent variables versus the realization/nonrealization of 
plans criterion* Positive coefficients indicate that the mean score of the 
plans-realized group was higher than that for the plans-not-realized group 
on the variable involve4, while negative coefficients indicate the opposite* 
Also shown for each independent variable is the number of observations 
on which the coefficient is based • 

Remits of the multiple stepwise regression analyses are summarized 
in Tabl6 4»8 which shows the independent variables selected on the basis 
of a contribution of at least •OOl to R^, following fixed introduction 
of four scores from the ability battery and the imputed high school grade 
point average • The following information is provided regarding the 
variables: 

(a) the correlation coefficient for that variable 
versus plans realization/nonrealization, ^ 

(b) the multiple correlation coefficient resulting 
from the addition of a predictor, 

(c) the standardized regression coefficients for the 
variables finally selected* 
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Table 4.7 





Correlation of Base-Year 


Variables 


with Realization 




vs: Hnnreallzation 


of Plans for Education, 






by Race (unweighted data) 






Black 




White 




Vsr I3bl6s 


N 


r 


N 


r 


VuCAB 


1125 


.21 


7471 


.25 


READING 


1125 


.25 


747i 


.25 


LETTEK GRr 


1125 


.22 


7471 


.22 


MATH 


1125 


.29 


7471 


.30 


laPT GrA 


1101 


-.21 


7524 


-.28 


SELFABIL 


1208 


.22 


7783 


.28 


FREE INT 


1214 


.10 


7802 


.15 


SCH QUAL 


1202 


-.03 


7798 


.07 


OUTLOOK 


1206 


.13 


7783 


.13 


YRS CMTY 


1212 


.02 


780l> 


.04 


URBAN 


1176 


.09 


7736 


.06 


SIBLINGS 


1115 


-.03 


7618 


-.00 


STUD OCC 


682 


.23 


6605 


.23 


FAMILY ED 


1008 


.15' 


7527 


.21 


FAM ASPR 


1015 


.34 


7248 


.35 


PROJ ED 


822 


.3i 


70X0 


.37 


FAM INCH 


, 988 


.17 


6327 


.16 


,FAM OCC 


759 


.12 


6819 


.17 


SEX 


1218 


.05 


7811 


.02 


ACAD CUR 


1219 


.28 


7811 


.36 
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r 

Table 4,8 



Results of Stepwise Multiple Point Blserlal Regression Analysis, 
Plans Realized vs* Plans Not Realized 



Standardized 
Zero-order Multiple R ^ Regression 
Independent Variable ' Coefficient after Step Coefficient 



Whites 

Ability + grades 
Projected educational level 
Academic curriculum 
Self-assessed ability to complete 

college 
Family educational level 
Years lived In community 
Family aspiration level for 

s tud en t * s educat Ion 
Freedom from Interfering factors 

In high school education 
Sex (Female = 2, Male = 1) 



345 345 140 

372 - 422 148 

359 ■ 447 158 * 

277 453 071 

213 458 071 

043 462 061 

348 465 082 

148 467 048 

024 469 04? 



Blacks 



Ability + grades 
Family aspiration level 
Projected educational level 
Academic curriculum 
Student occupational level 
FaiDlly -Income' level 
School quality - 

Self-assessed ability to complete 

college 
Sex (F^iinale = 2, Male = 1) 
Freedom from Interfering factors 



324 324 162 

341 395 138 

336 413 128 

278 420 073 

233 424 069 

168 429 060 

-029 433 -068 

227 436 053 

040 ^38 0^4 

098 439 039 



2ii 



For both races the same set of variables was most closely associated 
with realization vs, nonreallzatlon of plans calling for enrollment In 
a school or college In October 1972, namely, ability plus grades In 
school, family aspiration level for a student^s education, student's 
projected educational level (average of plans and aspirations), and 
having pursued an academic curriculum. While the order of Introduction 
of these variables varied slightly by race, they made the greatest joint 
contribution to separation of *'plans realized'* and ''plans not realized'* 
groups In both analyses. 

Variables contributing to plans realization for blacks but not 
whites were level of student's planned occupation, family Income level, 
and school <]uallty as perceived by a student. Interestingly, this 
latter variable was negatively related to plans realization. Variables 
contributing to plans realization for whites but not for blacks were . 
family educational level and years lived In the community. 

Other Independent variables selected In both analyses were self- 
asaessed ability to complete college, freedom from Interfering factors 
In obtaining an education, and sex. After other contributing factors 
were controlled, females were slightly more likely to realize plans for 
further education than males. 

These results Indicate clearly that among Individuals who had 
planned to continue their education as high school seniors, the likeli- 
hood of actual enrollment In a school or college of^ any type In October 
1972 was greatest for those with higher ability, who had completed an 
academic curriculum, whose plans called for a longer period of post- 
secondary ed'j^atlon, and who reported parental concurrence In these plans. 
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Prospects for enrollment for individuals with these characteristics 
would have been enhanced if they had reported greater confidence in 
their ability to complete college, experienced few interfering factors 
during their secondary education, and were female. 

For blacks with all these characteristics, likelihood of plans 
realization would ^ave been further enli&nced if the family income level 
and the level of the individual's planned occupation had been high and 
i£ the high school attended had been perceived as be.ing of somewhat 
poorer quality* This apparently anomalous finding may be explicable, 
in part, in terms of an effect of programs of encouragement. and , 
financial assistance for minority students in "disadvantaged" areas, 
A further expl^^tion may be that the brighter student is more likely 
to detect inadequacies in his school* 

For whites, plans realization would have been more likely if, in 
addition to the basic characteristics conducive to plans realization, 
both th^ family educational level and tenure in the community had been 
high* 

Considering the opposite side of the plans realization coin, 
enrollment in a school or college of any type among individuals whose 
plf^ns called for such enrollment was least likely if they were in a 
vocational or general curricultim, if their plans called for less 
^tensive postsecondary education (e*gt , attending a trade or voca- 
tional school rather than a traditional four- or two-yeac college), 
if their parents reportedly did not want more extensive education for 
them, and if their tested ability and grades in school were' comparatively 
low. ^ ^ 
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Ic is ImpotCanc Co note here chat results of analyses in the cocal 
sampiLe without regard to race (not shown in Table ^uS) essentially 
reflected results for the sample of whitest Moreover, in the combined 
sample analysis, while rac^ (white vs* minority) was associated with ' 
plans realisation (correlation coefficient * •IZ), this variable did not 
enter the final equation-***i*ei, did not contribute to plans realization 
after ocher variables were cyntrolledt Thus, even though proportionately 
tewer blacks than whites realized plans for enrollment, race per se does 
not appear to have been a contributing factor to this ot ,come* 

Structural Analysis 

^^e responses to Item SQ 81 in which students were asked what they , 

would most like to do the year after graduation were compared to what 

they were actually doing at tjie end of that year {Fall 1973) • A structural 

model was developed to explain what caused students to do something 

different from what they wished or aspired to do, Figure 4»1 presents 

the Causal model, and Table 4»9 gives the magnitude of the direct and 

indirect effects shown in the model* In this model selected new constructs 

were incli;dcd in addition to tJr*^ U5Usl ^rtVlrorjnantal a;;d/^-.r control 

variables* A special effort was made to evaluate the Impact of parental^ 
i 

peer, and school counseling influences on level of educational-*occupational 
aspirations when environmental variables such as S£S are held constant* 

It can be seen from the figure and the table that the construct 
"parental influence," as measured by frequency of discussion of plans and 
reported parental influence, does have a significant effect on level of 



L;trnf-*»jir<tl H^t-l f ^>taor^ t.<irtoy I}'^tu*'t*fi C irrt'cit Activity «nd Prcvlvnis A^Plratnn 
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M:>ther'* 
Occupation 



CO 
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Table 4.9 

Direct and Indirect Effects Causing a Discrepancy 
Between Current Activity and Previous Aspiration 

i Total • Total 

Direct ' Indirect ' Hypothesized 
Causes \ Effects Effects Effects 



Father's SES 
MotherV SES 
Parental Influence 
Art of Cclreer Counseling 
In Vocational Program 
Sex * 

Teacher *s and Counselor's 
Influence 

Race 

Agreement with Best Friend 



Academic Achievement 
(R = ,54) 

.28 
.06 
.03 
-.01 

• -.22 



-.01 



^ 



.00 

.27 
.00 



.28 
.06 
.03 
-.01 
r.22 
-.01 

.00 

.27 
.00 



Educational-Occupational Plans ' 
(R = ,78) 



f'atjieir's SES 

Mother's SES 

Parental Influence 

Art of Career Counseling ' 

In Vocational Program 

Sex 

Teacher's snd Counselor's 
Influence 

Race 

Agreement with Best Friend 
Acsdemlc Achievement 



.18 
.09 
.19 
.06 
^.23 
.18 

.00 

,00 
.20 
.38 



.10 
.02 
,01 
-.01 
-.08 
-.01 

.00 

.10 
.00 



.28 
,11 
.20 
.05 
-.31 
.17 

.00 

.10 
,20 
.38 
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Table 4.9 (Continued) 

Dlrectr and Indirect Effects Causing a Discrepancy 
Between Current Activity and Previous Aspiration 

Total Total 
Direct Indirect Hypothesized 

Causes Effects Effete ts Effects 



Change of Plans 



Father 'a SES 


-.00 


-.02 


-.02 


Mother's SES 


-.02 


-.01 


-.03 


Parental Influence 


-.01 


.00 


' -.01 


Art of Career Counseling 


-.02 


.00 


-.02 


In Vocational Program 


.00 


.01 


' .01 


Sex 


.00 




.00 


Teacher's and Counselor ^^'s 
Influence 


.00 




.00 


Race 




-.02 


-.06 


Agreement with Best Friend 


-.34 


.01 


-.33 


Academic Achievement 


-.08 


.01 


-.07 


Occupational Plans 


.02 




.02 
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educational-occupational plans independent of parental SES. In fact, 
amount of reported parental influence is only mildly correlated with SES* 
In short, it would seem that parents do have a significant tdvisory 
impact on their sons and daughters with respect to their educational and 
career plans independent of SES and achievement'constructs* 

Conversely, reported teacher arid counselor influence has no effect 
on educatiolaal and career plans wh^n SES and achievement constructs are 
held constant* It is also interesting to note that agreement of one's 
activity status' with onii*f! best friend has a strpng relationship with 
level of educational-occupational plans* That i^, those individuals who 
aspire to a high level on the education and career ladder also tend to 
h^ve a best friend with similar aspirations* It would appear that ^a 
significant portion of the variance in education and career aspirations 
is primarily a function of parental and peer advice and support, indepert- 
dent of SES and academic achievement* Peer effect is so:newhat stronger 
in this study that that found by Duncan*^ Conversely, the more formal 
counseling procedures available from school counselor and teachers have 
little or no impact on education and career ladder plans* 

Further evidence for the importance of informal advisory or counseling 
*advice and/or support is the r*>latively large impact of "agreement with 
best friend" :>n the discrepancy between aspirationi at the high school 
level and actual postsecondary activities* The negative path coefficient 
(b* » -*34) indicates that the ii iividuals who would like to do the same 
things after high scho<>l as their hest friends tend actually to realize 
their plans* It is also interesLing to note that, after controlling for 
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SES, level of educational-occupational plans^ and pe$r agreementf there 
is a small negative path coefficient frjom academic achievement to 
aspiration/actualization discrepancy* This indicates that there is a 
greater tenden<^y for the low rather than high achievers not to actualize 
their wishes* This tendency is inc'ependent &f SES and level of 
educational-6cpupational plans* This phenomenon may simply reflect 
inability of low achievers to cope with some of the requirements of 
postsecondary education and occupations, so that low achievers would be 
more likely required to realign their goals* 

There is some indication that blacks niay have a slight tendency to 
rely mote on external advising or counseling sources than whites* The 
low but consistent pattern of inter correlations in Table 4*10 suggest that 



blacks are slightly niore likely than whites to report that their c;ireer 
decisions ar^ influenced by parents, teachers, counselors and friends. 
This somewhat positive finding suggests that blacks may be perceiving a 
broadening of their educational-career opportunities and thus making use 
of available counseling services* Also, it is possible that these 

'J 

services ate now reaching those individuals who have the greatest need* 



Table 4*10 



Correlations Between Race and Four Sources 
of Career Influence 



Race 



Parental Influence 
Amount of Career Cbunseling 
Teacher^s & Counselor's Influence 
Agreement with Best Friend 



-.08 
-.09 
-.15 
-,09 



i 



In summary Chen, parental and peer Influence has a considerably 
greater Impact on post high school occupational plans than do the inore 
formal counseling procedures available In the school systems. However, 
tjhen It comes to actualizing aspirations^ parental influence vanishes 
a^d the only significant determinant is *'agreement with best friend/' 
It would appear that, as an Individual gets older and leaves high 
school, parental Influence becomes much less Important, compared to 
peer influences — and possibly the realities of job or educational 
requirements which inay then b ecome the significant determinants of 
whether one continues to pursue career goals set earlier in life* 
The real impact of post high school work experiences and/or college on 
career aspirations must axv*alt further data. 

4.4 Backj^round Variables Associated with Realization of Employment Plans 
Regression Analysis 

Approximately one-fourth (24^3%) of those individuals completing 
both the base-year Student Questionnaire and the First Follcwup 
Questionnaire indicated by their base-year response to item SQ 31 that 
working full time would probably take the largest share of their time in 
the year after high school* Of this plans-group, approximately two-fifths 
(41%) were classified as working full time In October 1972 (35+ hours per 
week) and some 19.2% were classified as working par*, time (less than 35 
hours per week) or not working at a job- The remaining 50% among those 
planning to work full time were classifiable as civilian students or 
trainees (apprenticeships/on-the-job training), or in service* 
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This analysis is concerned with the Identification t>^a«-year 
variables that differentiate between those Individuals who planned 
to work full tjtne and were doing so In October 1972 and tho^e who 
expected to be working fol] time but who were not working at a job In 
October 1972 or were working only part time (and were not participants 
In postsecondary education or training, or In service)* The ''not-- 
worklng'* group Includes individuals who were actively seeki'ag employ- 
ment as well a^ those who were not actively seeking to participate In 
the labor market (e.g*, women employed as full-time homemakers)» 
^Prorortionately fewer blacks Chan whites realized plans to work full time, 
and proportionately more blacks than whites were Included among the 
fJart*ti:na and nonworklig group. 

The sample available for analysis consisted of 2,6l9 white and 520 
black respondents who plannad to work full time* Their Octooer 1972 
activity-state outcomes were distributed as shown in Table 4.11» 

Table 4.11 

Current (l972) Activity States of Individuals VBio, 
as Students, Planned to Work 
Full Time after Graduation 

Working Not Working Trainee/ 

Group H Full Time or Part Time Student 

No. X No. % No. % 

Blacks 520 141 (27.1) 120 (23.1) 259 (49.8) 

Whites 2,619 1,203 (45.9) 305 (1^6) 1,111 (42.4) 

For each race, the criterion groups identified for analysis consisted 
of full-time workers, part-time workers, and nonworkers, respectively. 
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Working full time versus working less than full time or not working 

at all .was treated as a 1,0 criterion variable. Using missing data pro 

cedures, correlations among the variables were determined. Independent 

variables were those comprising the 18-^varlable base-year battery plus 

sex (female = 2, male « 1) and vocational curriculum (vocational = 1, 

J* 

other * 0) • 

These correlation matrices i>rovlded a basis for stepwise? selection 
of Independent variables* Following the forced Introduction of five 
variables (scores or vocabulary, reading, letter gtoup, mthematlcs, 
respectively, and the Imputed grade point average), stepwise selection 
proceeded until all variables contributing *001 or more to had been 
selected* " » 

Shown In Table 4»12 are the correlation coefficients for the re*- 
spectlve Independent variables* Positive coefficients Indicate that 
the mean score of those working full time was higher than that for part 
tlme/nonworkers while negative coeff Iclents , Indicate the opposite* 
Also shown for each Independent variable Is the number of observations 
on wb-rch the coefficient Is based* 

From these correlations for each race, sex and ability represent 
the most potent single variables differentiating the fulJt-tlme worker 
fr<5m the part-time or nonworker; full-time employment was associated 
with higher ability, better high school grades, and being a male rather 
than ^ female* These factors yielded larger coefficients — Indicating 
greater separation of workers from nonvorkers— among blacks than among 
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whites* It is noteworthy that ability variables and GPA are more closely 
related to employment among blacks than among whites*^ 

Results cf the multiple stepwise regression analysis are 
summarized in Table 4,13, which shows the independent variables selected 
as contributing to discrimination of full-time workers from part-time 
and nonworkers by adding at least »001 to after the forced introt'uction 
of four ability scores and the high school grade point average. The 
multiple correlation coefficient yielded by an added variable is indicated 
in the table as well as that yielded by the entire set of variables 
finally selected* 

Beyond the evidence that for both races, gaining or not gaining full- 
time employment by those who had planned to !o so was associated most 
closely with ability and sex, there are som^^ differences by race in the 
pattern of variables identified in the regression analysis after taking 
sex and ability into account* For whites but not for blacks, having pur- 
sued a vocational high school curriculum contributed significantly to 
differentiation of full**time from part-^time or nonworkers* 

Other variables selected for whites but not for blacks were level 
of student's planned occupation (workers characterized by lower-Jevel 
plans than nonworkers), family aspiration level for student's education 
(lower for workers), and optimism in outlook (higher for workers)* 

Variables that were selected for blacks but not for whites were 
family occupational level (higher for workers) and number of siblings 
(higher for workers) * 
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Table 4,13 ^ 

Variables Differentiating Full-time Workers from Part-time Vad Mon- , 

workers in a Sample of Individuals Who Had Projected Full-time 
- Employment for the Year After Leaving High School: Results 
of St'spvlse Multiple Point Blserlal Regression Analysis 



Standard 
R After Regression 
Independent Variable Correlation Step ' Weight 



Whites 

Vqcabulary 047 ' 013 

Reading ^ . 050 -035 

Letter group 095 096 

Mathematics ^ 128 065 

Imputed Grade Point Average -036 135 -023 

Sex (F « 2, M = 1) ^144 203 ^150^ 

Vocational curriculum Cl*0) 053 238 069 

Years lived In community ^ 07^ 228 060 

Level of student's planned occupation ^091 236 -071 

School quality as perceived 067 242 047 

Student's projected educational level 058 247 075 

Family aspiration level -018 252 -069 

Optimism In outlook 059 256 044 

Family Income ' 057 259 OO 



Blacks 

Vocabulary 
Reading 
Letter group 
Mathematics 

Imputed Grade Point Average 
Sex 

Family occupation 
Projected educational level 
School quality as perceived 
Family Income 

Years lived In the community 
Number of siblings 

Criterion groups: Whites Working full time " 1203 
Planned full-time Mot working or 

employment part time only ■ 305 

Blacks Working full time ■ 141 
Mot working or 

part time only " 120 



117 010 

133 034 

197 090 

311 244 

-091 316 -044 

-187 373 -241 

128 396 123 

-046 417 -125 

101 422 072 

105 425 056 

-025 428 062 

093 432 054 



4.39 

♦ 

Variables other than ability and sex that were cornnon to both 
analyses were years lived in the community (positively weighted in 
final equation for both races) , quality of school as perceived by 
student (positively weighted), student's projected educational level 
(positively weighted for whites, negatively weighted for blacks), 
and family income '(positively weighted for both races) • 

In conclusion, results of the analysis lend some support to the 
idea that vocational preparation for whites in high school may have 
beneficial effects (i»e», enhance the likelihood of gainful employ- 
ment), but failure of this variable to be selected in the analysis 

for blacks, and its generally small contribution relative to ability 
and sex suggests that the contribution is limited*^ 

4*5 Flans and Aspirations Expressed After Graduation ^ 

This phase of the stjiidy deals with levels of plans and aspirations 
expressed by members of the NLS sample in response to the First Follow- 
Questionnaire (FFQ) , approximately l-i/? years following high school 
graduation* Such decisions are to be contrasted, generally, for those 
respondents who had been enrolled in differing high school curriculum 
programs (general, academic, vocational), for the sexes, and for those 
of different racial groups (whites and blacks)* In addition, contrasts 
between these results and ^^ase year findings^ *^ will be discussed where 
feasible (i*e*, where comparable items or item formats used in the base 
year Student Questionnaire (SQ) and the FFQ allow for such contrasts)* 
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Decision variables tor analyses included respondents^: (a)^ general 
plans~for future activities during the coming year, (b) general as^ira- 
tlons or values for ''Itfetiifte" outcomes or achievements, (cj level of 
educational plans, Cd) level of educational aspirations, (e) level of 
vocational platis and (£) plans for family* size. ^ ^ 

General Flans for 1974 

General plans were responded to In terms of anticipated overall 

activities for the subsequent year (1974)* 'The distribution for the > 

response categories in percentages is shown* in Table 4.14*^ * ^ 

' * ^ Table 4.. W ' 

General Plans for Coming Year (October 1974) 
(% Responses by Subgroup) 









Sex 


Race 




Curriculum 








M 


F 


White 


Black 


Gen. 


Academic Uoc 


1. 


Work Full or 


















Part 'Time 


64 


66 


' 65 


64 


70 


54 


77' 


2. 


Take Voc.-Tech, 


















Courses 


17 


•15 


" 14 


25 


19 


13 


18 


3. ' 


Take f^cadfeinlc 


















College Courses 


43 


38 


42 


38 


28 


67 


16 


4. 


Armed Forces 


9 


1 


4 


7 


7' 


4 


5 


5. ' 


Hosneinaker 


-2 


32 


18 


16 


20 


10 . ' 


25 


6. 


Other 


4' 


■4 


4 


2 


4 


3 


4 




Since the item' format " 


f 

(FFQ 16) 


allowed the respondent to choose one 




or 


more of the activity 


categories, 


the group 


totals 


exceed 


ioO%. The 





resulting pattern for all subgroups Is one in .which the dominant planned 



activity is "fult-or part-time work*' with "enrollment in academic college 
courses" as the next iDost frequent choice* For th^t latter category males 
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(43Z) are ittore likely to select the academic college course option 
than females (38Z); whites (42Z) i^ore so than blacka (38Z) and—in 
expected overwhelmingly larger numbers — academic curriculum high school 
graduates (67%) more so than those of the general or vocational cur- 
riculum groups (27% and 16% respectively) . Other contrasts of note are 
the considerably larger proportion of blacks iti comparison to whites who 
plan to be taking vocational-technical coursea during the coming year 
(1974) and the larger proportion of blacks who plan to enter the armed 
forcea.^^ 

General Aspirations; Life Values 

General aspirationa^ expressed as desires for lifetime accomplish- 
ment (FFQ 20)^ produced mean category values for the total sample as 
shown in Table 4.13. 



Table 4.15 



General Aspirations 
(Overall Means; N ^ 14,700) 



Reaponse Category 



Mean 



1. Successful In Line of Work 

2. Good Marriage and Happy Family Life 

3. Having Lots of Money 
4* Strong Friendships 

3. Able to Find Steady Work 

6>^ Be a Leader in Coranunlty 

7* Provide Better Opportunity for Children 

8. Live Close to Parents dnd Relatives 

9. Get Mtay from this Area of Country 

10. Correct Social or Economic Inequalities 



2.79 
2.83 
1.90 
2.68 
2.64 
1.63 
2.59 
1.65 
1.39 
1.97 
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The several dominsnt choices aspired to over a lifetime are, in 
order of preference, '^good marriage and happy family life'^ (M *> 2.83), 
'^Success in line of work" (M 2.79) and "having strong friendships" 
(M ' 2.68). The first two of these preferences were also among the 
three dominant choices in the base year (1972) results. One shift that 
occurs, however, is in the rank of the "strong friendships" category, 
which assumes the third ranked position for this follow-up sample, but 
had been fourth ranked in the earlier SQ responses. 

Given the relatively large sample size (N ^ 19,000), multivariate 
analyses of variance (MANOVA) for the 10 categories as dependent variables, 
indicates the expected result of highly significant differences among 
these means. Any single category mean is also significantly different from 
the mean of the category closest to it in value. From the trace values for 
the independent variables, it was shown that sex (trace « .85) contributed 
proportionately more to the overall mean differences than did the 
variable of high school curriculum (trace * .60). 

Of primary interest is the analysis of dominant general plans pre* 
ferences in terms of mean differences between the sexes and curriculum 
subgroups, as well as interaction effects between these two variables. 
Because of the large sample sizes, interpretations of significant F^ratios 
will be made only where the p^value is at the .01 level or better. 

"Good marriage and hsppy family life," as the most important of the 
general aspirations category produced the ANOVA summary shown in Table 4.16. 
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Table 4.16 



^'Good Marriage and Happy Family Llfe^^ 
AMOVA Suanary 



Source 



Mean Square 



Sex 13.9 

Curriculum 2 . 0 

Error 0.2 

Sex X Curriculum l.O 



df 
1 

2 

19172 

1 



F-ratlo 

67.3 
9.5 

M.S. 



P"value 

<.01 
<.01 



_Sex > as would have been anticipated* produced the largest differences 
with fesaUs (M « 2.86) placing more emphaals on this outcome than males 
(M " 2.79).^^ The curriculum variable* which shows a lesser level of 
algnlflcancifit reflects the effect of a higher mean score for the vocational 
curriculum graduates (M « 2.85) than for the general (M « 2.83) or academic 
(M « 2.81) subgroups. The Interaction effect does not quite reech signifi- 
cance at the .01 level. 

The aecond most valued lifetime aspiration was "success In line of 
work." AMOVA results sre shown In Tsble 4.17. 

Tsble 4.17 



^^Success In Line of Work" 
AMOVA Sunntary 



Source 
Sex 

Curriculum 
Error 

Sex X Curriculum 



Mean Square 

17. ft 
0.5 
0.2 
4.4 



df 

1 
2 

19172 
2 



F-ratlo 

90.5 
M.S. 

22.9 



p-value 
<.01 

<.01 



The aaliL effect for sex occurs ss s result of males sttschlng more 
Importsnce to this lifetime outcome (M « 2.82) thsn females (M « 2*75). 
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A relatively strong sex by curriculuiQ interaction, which is shown in 
Figure 4+2, results from the greater stress placed on this aspirational 

Figure 4.2 

^'Success in Line of Work" 
as an Aspirational Outcome — 
Sex by Curriculum Interaction 



2.92 




General Academic Vocational 



outcoiDe by former female academic curriculum enrollees in comparison to 
those of the general and vocational curricula, while just the reverse is 
found for males. No significant difference occurs between respondents 
On the basis of curriculum group membership. 

**Strong friendships** can be seen from Table 4.18 to produce highly 
significant differences between the sexes (F-50.8, p < +001) and curriculum 
subgroups (F* 70.7, p <.001) along with a moderate level of significance 
for the interaction of those variables (F " 9.5, p < +01). The sex 
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Table 4.18 

"Strong Prieadships*' 
AMOVA Sumnary 



Source 


Mean S<^uare 


df 


F-ratio 


p-value 


Sex 


13.5 


1 


50.8 


<.01 


Curriculum 


18.8 


2 


70.7 


<.0l 


Error 


0.3 


19172 






Sex X Curriculum 2.3 


2 


9.5 


<.01 



difference is accounted for by the greater value assigned this category on 
the part of males (M - 2.71) than fraales (M - 2.63); while the significant 
curriculum S^otxp differences result from a higher preference on the part 
of students who had been In an academic curriculum (H * 2.74) than those 
from a general (H « 2.63) or vocational (H « 2.63) curriculum. 

The relatively minor degree of interaction found for sex and curriculum, 
as shown in Figure 4.3, is seen to be a result of the much t^harper contrast 

Figure 4.3 

"Strong Friendships** 
as an Aspirational Outcome — 
Sex by Curriculum Interaction 



Female 




General Academic Vocational 
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between curriculun groups for females in their preference for this 
category than is the case for males* Thus> the female academic curriculum 
graduates (when compared to males) are much stronger than general or vo- 
cational graduates in their preference for the "friendships" category* 

Looking briefly at the other response categories > we see that being 
a leader in the community is valued quite lowly > next to the lowest in 
fact* Fourth from the bottom is ''having lots of money>" a value which 
one might expect to be high in our complex technological society* This 
result > is however > quite consistent with that found by Flanders and 
Buss^Eft^^ with an older group* 

One should be cautious in interpreting these results as valid in- 
dicators of respondents' values and aspirations* "Having lots of money>" 
for example^ is not a value that is currently regarded as an honorable 
goal* It is not fashionable to be materialistic* while interpersonal relations 
("having strong friendships") are supposed to be valued highly by the 
new generation* Some haloing of responses should* therefore* be expected* 
On the other hand* to "correct social or economic inequalities" is fashion- 
able* yet this aspiration did not receive Very strong support — it ranked 
Just ona lavel above "having lots of money*" We must assume that the 
values expressed contain both components - real aspirations and some 
desire to be socially acceptable* 

Level of Educational Aspirations (lEA) 

The frequency distribution for level of educational aspirations (LEA) 
(FFQ 12) is shown in Table A*19 by sex* race and curriculum group* 
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Table 4.19 

Student tevel of Educational Aspirations 
(Z ResponaeB by Subgroup) 

Lcral of Educational 



A*giratioas Sax Race Curriculum 







M 


F 


White 


Black 


Gen. 


Academic 


Voc 


1, 


High School 


















Only 


14 


20 


le 


11 


21 


05 


32 


2. 


Lens thtn Tvo 


















Tears > Voc. & 


















Trade School 


oe 


15 


11 


13 


16 


05 


le 


3, 


More then Tvo 


















Te«rs> Voc, & 


















Trade School 


X5 


ii " 


12 " 


17 


n— 


07 - 


■ IS 


A, 


Two Trs, College 


















l>egree 


10 


12 


11 


08 


12 


9 


12 


5, 


Finish ?our 


















Teer Degree 


27 


23 


25 


24 


20 


34 


13 


6. 


Master's Degree 


15 


14 


14 


16 


09 


24 


05 


7, 


Ph.D—M.D. 


11 


06 


09 


10 


05 


16 


02 






- 


534 


X2 - 


146 




- 497 





Chi^aquareB indicate highly significant differences for mean compariBonB 
within each subgroup^ as would be expected with the extremely large Bample 
sizes utilized t Hean valueB for the frequency diBtributionB indicate that 
males show a deBire to go on to a Bignificantly higher level of education 
(H • 4*2; or somewhat better than £ 2-year college degree) than. females 
(M » 3*7; or Bomewhat lesB than a 2^ear college degree)* Blacks^ (H « Atl) 
indicate a wlBh for slightly higher educational levelB than vhiteB (H 3*9)> 
and thoBe who had been in the academic high Bchool curriculum d^Bire a much 
higher educational level In the form of a 4-year college degree (H » 5*0) 
than either the general <M > 3*4) or vocational curriculum group members 
(H ** 2*8), It can be noted that these LEA means as well aB those for level 
of educational plans <LEF) and level of vocational planB <LVP)^ are all 
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algnlflcantly lower than those found with the base year Student Question- 
naire dAta»a result that will be examined below in more detail in the 
Aftctlon on Dedalon Change. 

Background correlates of level of educational aspiration are pre- 
sented In Table 4.20 for 17 variables which include family and school 



Table A. 20 

Correlation of Student Background Characteristics 
(1972) with 1973 Level of Educational Aspirationa^ 



Student Characteristics Level of fiducational As pira tions 

(1972) (1973) 

Sex Race 







Females 


White. 


Slack 


Faially Income 
Father^s Education 


23 


20 


27 


18 


33 


33 


35 


26 


Mother Education 


27 


31 


31 


22 


Father^a Occupational Level 


25 


20 


25 


10 


Clasa Rank 


41 


35 


35 


27 


Vocabulary 


40 


37 


42 


34 


Kath 


43 


39 


47 


35 


Father'a Education Wish 


61 


62 


64 


49 


Mother ^8 Education Wish 


60 


63 


64 


52 


School SES (Z Father^s Prof.) 


21 


18 


22 


12 


School Influence 










(X Go to College) 


24 


20 


25 


15 


School Pers* Influence 










(Teachera, Counselors) 


28 


25 


27 


23* 


Avail. School Voc. Courses 


22 


16 


22 


10 


Xtcvcl of Educational 










Aspirations (l972) 


61 


62 


64 


51 


t«vel of Educational Plans (1972) 


66 


67 


69 


59 


Level of Voc. Aspirations (1972) 


45 


45 


43 


34 


Level of Voc. Plans (1972) 


45 


44 


43 


30 



^Leading declntal not shown. 
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characteristics, individual ability, and aspirations and plans held at 
the tine of high school senior year. The correlates shown for sex and 
racial subgroups represent predictive relationships in that the student 
characteristics vere obtained from the SQ in 1972, whereas the LEA 
variable vas obtained in 1973 from the Follow-up Questionnaire.^^ 
Since the background characteristics are the same ones used for ob- 
taining coDCiurrent relationships in the base year NLS study, com- 
parisons between the two sets of results are of interest. 

Clearly the most highly correlated predictors of an LEA criterion, 
more than one year aft^r high school, are earlier educational desires 
and plans and parental wishes for future education. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, educational plans held over a year earlier are slightly more 
valid as predictors of later educational aspirations than are the 
earlier educational aspirations~which represents still another example 
of the superior value of the plans measure (probably because of its 
greater reliability). Next in their degree of relationships are the 
1972 vocational aspirations and plans measures which ^re at roughly the 
same level as the ability measures of high school class rank, vocabulary 
and math scores (correlation coefficients in the *30^s and .40*s). Of the 
family-SES characteristics, father *s educational level is the one that 
produces the best prediction of later level of educational aspirations. 

These major features in the correlational pattern also apply to each 
of the sexes and the races. There is one striking difference in comparative 
magnitude of the correlations, however, that consistently can be seen in 
significantly larger correlations for the white sample in contrast to blacks. 
The difference will be seen to occur, as well, when the other plans and 
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upirtltiond measurea are used aa criteria^ and la not entirely a result 
of differences in variance for either the predictors or the criterion 
variables. 

Comparisons of these predictive relationshipa between background 
correlates and level of educational aapirations with those obtained con* 
currently in the 1972 base-year data reveal considerable overall siinllar- 
itits.^^ One change worth noting is that the ability measures of 1972 
resulted in uniformly higher predictive correlations with level of 
educational aapirations in 1973 for males and femalea (correlationa in 
old .30*8 to low .40*a) than they did in concurrent relationships with 
lEA in 1972 (correlations in the mid .30'a). Further^ the predictive 
relationships showed no major differences in magnitude from the earlier 
concurrent ones for the correlations between educational and vocational 
decision variablea and level of educational aapirations. 

Level of Educational Plana (LEP) 

The LEP distribution of Table 4.21» in terms of proportion of responses 
in each category^ ia generally similar to that of LEA. Agr^n^ (from chi- 
squares) there are highly significant differences found between group 
distributions by aex^ race and curriculum^ with the most aignlfic^ t 
differences occurring between curriculum groups. 

The expected lesser mean for level of educational plans> in contrast 
to level of educational aapirations (in accordance with previous findinga)> 
is found for all subgroups — with that difference very uniform in ita 
slollarity (a mean difference of .05 for each sex^ race and curriculum 
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Table 4.21 



Student Level of Educational Plans 
(X Responses by Subgroup) 



Level of Educational 
Plans 

X. High School 
Only 

2. Lesa than Two 
Tear«> Voc. & 
Trade School 

3. Hore than Two 
Tear8> Vbe. & 
Trade School 

4. Tifo Ytb* College 
Degree 

5. Finish Four 
Tear Degree 

6. Haster^s Degree 

7. Ph.D.— M.D. 



Sex 



Race 



Curriculum 



M 


F 


White 


Black 


Gen. 


Academic 


Voc, 


22 


29 


27 


19 


33 


08 


46 


09 


14 


11 


14 


15 


05 


17 


13 


09 


09 


17 


13 


07 


14 


12 


13 


12 


12- 


13 


12 


12 


27 


23 


26 


24 


17 


40 


09 


11 


09 


10 


10 


06 


18 


02 


07 


03 


05 


05 


02 


09 


01 


x2- 


497 


x2 - 


189 




- 5,493 





sub^oup)* Thus> as is usual> respondents hold significantly lower expecta* 
tions (plans) than hopes (aspirations) for their educational future. Slioilar 
to the findings for level of educational aspirations^ blacks hold almost 
the same expectations (LEP) for achieving a 4-year or postgraduate college 
degree as whites. The result reflects a potentially profound social change 
in educational expectations among blacks who tended^ in previous decades^ 
to have lover educational expectations than whites* 

Ualng the LEP variable as criterion^ the resulting predictive corre** 
latiOQS for the background variables (Table 4*22) are hi^ly similar to 
those obtained with the LEA measure. 
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Table 4.22 



CorrslatlonB of Student Background Characterl8tlc8(l972) 
with 1973 Level of Educational Plana* 

Student Characteristics (1972) Level of Educational Plans (1973) 

Sex Race 





nsies 


females 


wnx&e 




f S^^L J- J xuw wc 


26 


24 




20 


Father*a Education 


35 


36 


38 


27 


Hother** Education 


30 


34 


33 


23 


Father*8 Occupational Level 


26 


23 


. 27 


12 


Class Rank 


44 


37 


37 


28 


Vocabulary 


40 


38 


42 


32 


Math 


44 


41 


48 


33 


Father*8 Education Wlah 


60 


62 


64 


48 


Mbther*s Education Wish 


60 


63 


64 


51 


School SES (Z Path. Prof.) 


23 


21 


23 


12 


School Influence 










(Z Go to College) 


25 


22 


26 


16 


School Pers. Influence 










(Teachers & Counselors) 


28 


25 


27 


21 


Availability of School Voc. Courses 


22 


18 


22 


13 


Level of Ed. Aspirations (1972) 


63 


50 


63 


35 


Level of Ed. Plans (l972) 


72 


60 


72 


45 


Level of Voc. Aspirations (1972) 


44 


34 


44 


32 


Level of Voc. P?.ans (l972) 


42 


36 


42 


30 



^Leading decimal not shewn. 

The 1972 variables of parentis educational wishes and the student^s 
own previous plans and aspirations remain the best predictors of post high 
school educational plans. Among family characteristics father*s education 
serves as the best single predictor (correlations generally In the mid 
.30*s). Agalnp as for the finding with level of educational aspiration^ 
school variables (school SESp college-going Influence^ school personnel 
Influence and available vocational courses) provide the lowest levels of 
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prtdiction» i.e.» correlationa not exceeding the mid .20*a» especially 
anoQg neoitwrs of the black respondent aaiople* Consonant with previoaa 
plaos and aspirationa cooqiariBons » the background correlates prove to 
be consiatently higfher when they are used to predict the educational 
plans neasur^ than when used to predict the aspirational one* 

tevftl of Vocational Plana (LVP) 

Thft rasponse percentages, for each of 5 status levels of occupation 
that respondents expect (plan) to be engaged in by age 30 (FFQ 19) » are 
presented in Table 4*23* 

Table 4*23 

Student Level of Vocational Plans 
(X Response by Subgroup) 



Level of Vocational Plans Sex Race Curriculum 





(Status Scale) 


M 


F 


White 


Black 


Gen. 


Academic 


Voc. 


1. 


Car Washer} 


















Laborer 


05 


00 


02 


02 


03 


01 


04 


2, 


Farmer, Service 


















Worker^ Homemaker 


04 


29 


IB 


10 


20 


09 


25 


3. 


Clerical, Crafts, 


















Operatives 


30 


22 


24 


32 


32 


12 


41 


4. 


Ibnagers , 


















Technical, Sales 


47 


41 


44 


46 


39 


SB 


27 


5. 


Professional 


14 


OB 


11 


09 


06 


19 


02 








- 497 




« 1B9 




x2-5. 


493 



Highly significant distribution differences occur between the sexes 
and the curriculum subgroups » while differences between the races are far 
smaller (although still statistically significant)* The relative similarity 
of the two racial groups is most clearly marked at the higher occupational 
levels (i*e* I managerial-technical and professional occupations)* 
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In terns of m«an values, males (M - 3*6) expect to enter higher 
statua'level occupations than females (M - 3*3), blacks (M - 3*5) 
slightly higher ones than whites (M ■ 3*4) and academic high school 
greduetcs considerably higher occupational levels (M ■ 3*9) than those 
from general (M - 3*2) or vocational (M - 3*0) curricula*^^ 

Table 4*24 presents the 17 background variables obtained in 1972 

Table 4*24 

Correlations of Student Background 
Characteristics (1972) with 1973 
Level of Vocational Plans* 



Student Background Variables 
(1972) 



Family Income 

Father*8 Education 

Mother *s Education 

Father's Occupational Level 

Class Rank 

Vocahulary 

Math 

Father *s Education Wish 

Mother's Education Wish 

School SES 

School Influence 

School Personnel Influence 

Availability of School Voc* Courses 

Level of Ed* Aspirations (1972) 

Level of Ed* Flans (1972) 

Level of Voc* Aspirations (1972) 

Level of Voc* Flans (1972) 



Level of Vocational Flans 



Sex Race 

Hales Females White Black 



19 


16 


22 


17 


27 


24 


27 


21 


21 


24 


24 


20 


24 


14 


22 


11 


32 


28 


24 


24 


32 


29 


32 


28 


3A 


31 


38 


33 


45 


47 


48 


39 


44 


47 


48 


42 


19 


14 


17 


12 


21 


15 


20 


1-2 


21 


19 


19 


16 


15 


11 


15 


08 


44 


48 


47 


35 


48 


52 


52 


45 


46 


38 


39 


32 


44 


39 


37 


30 



heading decimal not shown* 

in terms of correlations with the respondents* levels of vocational plans 
of 1973* As with the findings for educational plans and aspirations, the 
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highest predictive correlations are found for earlier parental educa- 
tional wishes and the plans and aspirations held at the time of high 
school senior year (correlationa primarily in the .AO's). It can be 
noted that, in terms of relative iDagnltudes, the ability variables (class 
rank, vocabulary and math) are much cloaer to those best predictors for 
LVF (correlations in the 30* s) than was the case when LEA and LEP were 
used as criteria. 

Among the family variabXeSt father*s education holds the top rank 
as predictor t while school variables produce the lowest predictive values 
overall. The white sample again tends, in virtually all instanceSf to 
yield higher predictive correlations than are found for blacks. 

Comparison of the pattern of predictive correlations for LVP in 
Table 4.24, with concurrent relationships for the same variables in the 
base^year study, indicates that the resulting correlations are extremely 
similar despite the marked differences in item formats for the LVP 
measures of 1972 and 1973. Apparently the five^level status scale Imposed 
<m the two sets of responses represents a reasonably robust and reliable 
measure . 

Plana for Family Size 

The one other form of decision making that can be examined descrip- 
tively for the first time with FFQ responses (not having been available 
in the student questionnaire), is the respondent's plans for the number 
of children he or she ''eventually*^ expects to have (FFQ 16). 
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The distribution In Table 4.25 can be summarized very briefly as 



Table 4.25 

Student Plans for Family Size 
(% Responses by Subgroup) 



Numbtr of 

Oilldren 

Hone 

1 
2 
3 

4 or more 



Sex Race 

M F White Bisck 

08 11 11 

05 06 04 11 

51 50 52 4 3 

20 23 22 22 

10 13 11 12 



- 176 - 216 



Curriculum 



Gen. 


Acsdemlc 


Voc. 


11 


11 


11 


08 


04 


06 


50 


51 


51 


21 


22 


22 


11 


12 


11 



- 113 



showing no **p^actlcal" level of difference between curriculum subgroups 
on this Item, althou^ a statistically significant 113 (p <.001) was 

found. Females are found to be sll^tXy but significantly In favor of larger 
families than males (x^ * 176, p <.001) and whites favor somewhat larger 
families than blacks (x^ ■ 216, p <.001). 

The finding that blacks. In this Instance, seem to be assuming the 
more customary "middle-class** outlook for smaller families would appear 
to reinforce the entire constellation of decisions by blacks that have 
indicated their general similarities with whites In levels of vocational 
and educational ambitions.. Certainly an Intent to have smaller families 
may be seen to represent one of the practical steps toward achieving 
those ambitions. 

t*6 Stability of Plans and Aspirations During the First Year after 
Graduation 

There are two aspects of student decision continuity that are suitable 
for consideration with the Class of 1972 data. The first Involves the 
extent of change for the same decisions made over time (i.e., with regard 
to exprcsaed plans and aspirations for one*s educational and occupational*' 
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21 

future). Sone evaluation of change on this basis by Hinze was limited 
eipressly to college-going plans of the same students over different 

tiw periods. A leas direct variation was found in one phase of Berdie 
ZZ 

and Hood*fl study of plans of high school seniors, which involved the 
"inference" of change in the sane decision areas but used cross^sectional 
saiqples U years apart. More conmon as an approach to studying decision 
change Is one requiring a longitudinal sample that entails analyses of 
*Vlans realizability.** This is typified by a different phase of the 
Berdie and Hood study In which the Jjidividual^s educational or occupational 
intentions and desires were contrasted with the degree of later fulfillment 
of those expressed ambitions. As shown in that study, using a one year 
post high school follo^up sample, the highest proportion of those who 
fulfilled their plans were the students who had intended to go to college 
(84%) or get a job (73Z) while the lowest levels were found for those who 
had planned to enter business school (20%). 

Class of 1972 data from the base year (1972) dnd first follow-up (1973) 
questionnaires allow for consideration of both the extent and direction 
of decision changes for the same respondents making the same decisions over 
tuo tine periods, as well as the degree to which they realized their 
expectations one year after high school. Contrasts in direction and extent 
of change in plans and aspirations are possible where the decision variables 
are comparable in item format between the 1972 and 1973 questionnaires (or 
can be converted to ccvtparable scales despite different formats). Variables 
for trtilch that can be done are: general aspirations, level of educational 
aspirations, level of educational plans, and level of vocational plans. 
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Chaoaa In Ggacral Aspirations 

General aspirations changea can be examined by obtaining different 
acores between the 3-polnt acale raaponses to the comparable Items of 
the Student Questionnaire (SQ 20) and the Followup Questionnaire (FFQ 20). 
Of prlMiy Interest for analyses, are the three dominant aaplratlonal 
categories that had been Identified and analyzed previously for their 
relative importance (i.e., "good marriage and happy family life'*; **cuccess 
in line of work*' and *'strong friendships*') . The first year changes In 
tach of theae perceptions of the reapondent*a long-term (I.e., *'llfetline") 
a]d>ltlons are to be teated for the two aexesf three curriculum groups and 
two racial groups. Hean changea In acores on **good marriage and happy 
family life'' are ahown In Table 4.26. 

Table 4.26 

Mean Change Scores in the General Aspiration 
"Good Marriage and Happy Family Life** 

Sex Race Curriculum 

Male F4Mn^1fi White Black Gen. Aca. Voc ' 

Mean Change .07 .01 .04 .04 .04 .02 .04 

For all groups there are changes in means on this flrat*ranked lifetime 
aspiration, an Increaae in the importance they assign to marriage and family 
outcomes after they have left high achool. When the comparative mean change 
scores sre analyzed over the Independent variable the ANOVA aummary ahown 
in Table 4.27 resulta. 
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Table 4.27 

Changes In the General Aspiration 
"Good Marriage and Happy FandUy Life" 
ANOVA Results 



Sourct 


Mean Square 


df 


F- ratio 


S4X 


5.4 


1 


17.2 


CurrlculuB 


0.4 


2 


1.3 


ftact 


0.2 


14,564 


0.06 


Error 


0.3 


2 




8«x X Currlc. 


0.6 


1 


1.9 


S«x X Race 


1.0 


2 


3.0 


Curric. X Race 


0.2 


14,559 


0.7 


Error 


0.3 


2 




Sex X Curric. x Race 


1.4 


14,557 


4.4 


Error 


0.3 







p-value 
<.01 



The only significant F-ratio (at better than the .01 significance level) is 
found in the sex aain effect. Males who consistently had been shown to 
attach a lover level of importance to this outcome than females, never- 
theless show a significantly greater increase in the value they attach to 
this aspiration following high school (males mean change > .07; females > 
.01). The race and curriculum variables do not show any significant effect 
In their mean changes on the (dependent variable, and there are no significant 
Interaction effects. 

Mean changes for the three independent variables Indicate an overall 
decline for each of them In the scale value assigned to ^'success in line of 
work." An ANOVA produces the F-ratios shown in Table 4.28, which Indicate 
that the only significant mean effect is found for sex (F - 16. 8 j p < .001). 
The change Is one of greater decline In mean importance of the category for 
females (H - -.08) than for males (H - -.03). 
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Table 4.26 

Changes In the General Aspiration 
"Success In Line of Work" 
ANOVA Results 



Source 


Me^n Square 


df 


F- ratio 


Sex 


4.6 


1 


16.8 


Curriculum 


1.5 


2 


5.6 


Race 


1.3 


1 


4.9 


Error 


0.27 


14,678 




Sex X Currlc. 


2.4 


2 


8.6 


Sex X Race 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


Currlc. X Race 


0.4 


2 


1.3 


Sex X Currlc. x Race 








Error 


0.27 


14,673 





p-value 
<.01 

<. 01 



Thexe Is also a significant sex by curriculum Interaction. Figure 4.4 
Indicates a substantially greater decline of Importance for this asf'ratlon 

Figure 4.4 

Changes In the General Aspiration, 
"Having Strong Friendships," 
Curriculum x Sex Interaction 



0 



-.02 - 
■ . 04 - 
-.06- 

• ;ioH 



^ — — IVin.i I (' 
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avong academic male high school graduates, in contrast to the other two 
currlculua subgroups. AtDong femalesf howeveri those of the vocational 
curriculum group show the greatest comparative decrease in the importance: 
of this future ambition. 

As the third'-ranked of the lifetime aspirations, scale scores on 
"having strong friendships" show a pattern of mean declines in Importance 
for all subgroups (Table 4.29). In factf these represent the largest 
aean changes in scale value of the three dominant aspiration categories. 

Table 4.29 

Mean Change Scores in the General Aspiration 
"Having Strong Friendships" 

Sex Race Curriculum 

Male Female White Black Gen. Aca. Voc. 

Mean Change -.10 -.09 -.07 -.12 -•lO -.08 -.11 

The AHOVA summary in Table 4.30 provides the test for the differences 
in mean decline within the various subgroups and any interaction effects. 

The F-ratios resulting from the analysis indicate that none of the 
main effects or the first- and second-order interactions reach levels 
of interpretable significance. 
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Table 4.30 

Changea In the General Aspiration 
"Having Strong Friendships" 
ANOVA Results 



Source 


Mean Square 




F- ratio 


Sex 


0.25 


1 


0.7 


Curriculum 


0.48 


2 


1.4 


Race 


1.75 


1 


5.2 


Error 


0.34 


14,645 




Sex X Currlc. 


0.01 


2 


0.0 


Sex X Rmce 


0.51 


1 


0.0 


Currlc. X Race 


' 0.34 


2 


1.5 


Error 


0.66 


14,640 




Sex X Currlc. x Race 




2 


1.9 


Error 




14,638 





Change In Level of Educational Aaplratlons (LEA) 

The LEA Items of the Student Questionnaire (Iten 29a) and First Folloff- 
up Questionnaire (Item 12) are not Identical in response categories and 
required minor score conversion to comparable flve**polnt acalea In order to 
obtain the difference scores. Change la ahown In Table 4.31 In two ways: 
firsts In terms of the proportions of respondents who did, and who did not^ 
change in item response, from SQ to FFQ for each category of the race^ sex 
and curriculum subgroups. The other is in terms of the mean value of LEA 
change based on a scale from +4 to *4 (which encompassed the complete range 
of scale change scores found for any of the respondents). 

Table 4.31 

Mean Changes in Level of 
Educational Aspiration 

Sex Race Curriculum 



X No Change 
X Change 
Mean Change 



Hale 


Fentale 


White 


Black 


Gen. 


Academic 


Voc. 


48.8 


43.8 


46.8 


44.8 


39.6 


53.1 


37.3 


51.2 


56.2 


53.2 


55.2 


60.4 


46.9 


62.7 


-0.37 


-0.44 


-0.43 


-0.17 


-0.47 


-0.33 


-0.50 
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Fron the proportions of change in LEA shown, there are fairly marked 
cMparative differences between all subgroups, with the largest differentia- 
tion between members of the three curriculuir groups* The majority of the 
academic curriculum group are more likely to stay with their original 
educational aspiration than those of the other two curriculum groups, whose 
meiArera are much more likely to make a decision change* This, coupled 
with a similar finding for level of educational plans in the next section, 
represents confirmation of the finding by Berdie and Hooo regarding the 
greater "stability" of educational choice among those who hope to go on to 
a college education (i*e*, the academic curriculum group)* 

The means tend to confirm the findings of the dichotomous (Change vs* 
No Change) distributions, but also make clear that educational aspirations 
for all subgroups show uniform declines during the first year following 
high school* More precise information on this aspect of decision change 
is provided by the ANOVA summary in Tiible 4*32* 

Significant* main effects are found for all three independent variables* 

The most significant mean difference in LEA change occurs for the race 

variable (as was largely evident from the means tabled above)* Whites, 

thus, shown a larger mean decline in this post high school period than blacks* 

A similar result was obtained in an independent study which also indicated 

that whites bring their unrealistically high aspirations in line with reality 

25 

earlier than blacks do* 

Table 4*32 also shows that females show a larger mean decline in 
educational aspiration than males* This pattern id also consistent with other 
findings that suggest that women's aspirations tend to be less "realistic" 
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Table 4.32 

Changes in Level of Educational Aspirations - 
ANOVA Results 



Source 


Mean Square 


df 


F-ratio 


p-value 


S«x 


10.7 


1 


8.0 


<.01 


Curriculum 


26.5 


2 


19.7 


<.01 


itace 


57.8 


1 


43.0 


<.01 


Error 


1.3 


9>080 






Sex X Curric. 


3.2 


2 


2.3 




Sex X Race 


0.0 


1 


0.0 




Curric. X Race 


1.2 


2 


0.9 




Error 


1.3 


9,075 






Sex X Curric. x Race 


1.2 


2 


0.9 




Error 


1.3 


9,073 







than tten's in terms of whether they are actualized. 

Also fron Table 4.32 it is evident that former vocational or general 

curriculum graduates revised their educational aspirations dotfnward to a 

greater extent than those of the academic curriculum group. Mo significant 

interaction effects were found. 

Change in Level of Educational Plans (LEP) 

The same scale scoring conversions were required as for the LEA measure; 
In this case using responses to SQ item 29b and FFQ item 14. Change scores 
shown In Table 4.33 ar^ presented in the same way as for the educational 
aspiration variable. 

The coflq>arative changes by sex> race and curriculum are similar to 
those found for LEA^ including the general decline in educational expectations. 
A marked difference^ however^ is found in the l^el of change. From the pro- 
portions and means shown in the table^ it is apparent that LEP produces a 
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Table 4.33 

Hean Changes in Level of Educational Plana 

Sex Race Curriculum 

Male Female White Black Gen. Academic Voc . 

X No Change 51.8 53.6 53.8 45.1 47.3 55.0 54.2 

X Change 48.2 46.4 46.2 54.9 52.7 45.0 45.8 

Naan Change -0.10 -0.16 -0.l4 -0.06 -0.17 -0.11 -0.13 



much mailer decree of change over the first post high school year than 
is the case for LEA. The result reaffirma the greater reliability (aS 
stability) of the educational plans measure. 

The AMOVA suanary in Table 4.34 indicatea that the most significant 

Table 4.34 



Changes in Level of Educational Plans 
ANOVA Results 



Source 


Mean Square 


df 


P- ratio 


p-value 


Sex 


11.9 


1 


10.9 


<.01 


CurrlculuB 


4.0 


2 


3.6 




Race 


7.4 


1 


6.8 


<.01 


Error 


1.1 


9,680 






Sex X Currlc. 


1.6 


2 


1.5 




Sex X Race 


7.6 


1 


7.0 


<-.oi 


Currlc. X Race 


1.0 


2 


0.9 




Error 


1.1 


9,675 






Sex X Currlc. x Race 


3.7 


2 


3.4 




Error 


1.1 


9,673 







LEP decision change is found between the sexes (females showing more of a 

27 

decline than males) and between races ^ (mean decline tending to be 
greater for whites than blacks) with no significant difference in plans 
decline when comparing the several curriculum groups. 
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A slgttlflcant sex by race Interaction effect* shown In Figure 4.5» 

yigure 4.5 
Changes tn Level of Educational Plans 
Sex X Race Interaction 




indicates that this occurs because of the steeper slope (I.e. » greater 
difference) for the white and black males^ such that black males show sig- 



nificantly less LEP decline than white males. Among females the degree 
of LEP decline Is similar regardless of race. 



Change in Level of Vocational Plans (LVP) 

MeMurement of LVP decision change over the one-year period Is based 



on two Items of markedly different presentation and response format^ 



requiring that they be equated on a 5-polnt job status scale. Student 
Questionnaire Item 96 Is an open*ended Item requesting *Vork you plan to 
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go into**; FK) Ittn 19 la clostd-cnded ^ containing 16 occupational 
caMforlM rtquMtlng tht respondentia Job expectation at age 30. Even 
with conversion to a coapareble scale^ change scores baaed on such widely 
dlffsrinf stlmlus presentations require that results be considered 
t«aiiaut« Given these llsltatlonst change scores were analyzed as they 
wertt for LEP* See Table 4.35. 

Table 4.35 

Mean Changes In Level of Vocational Flans 



Sex 

Hale Female 

X TXo Change 43.2 47.3 

X Change 56.8 52.7 

Hean Change -0.05 *0.5l 



Race Curriculum 

White Black Gen . Acadeal c Voc . 

45.4 48.0 37.1 53.3 40.3 

54.6 52.0 62.9 46.7 59.7 

-0.31 -0.11 -0.22 -0.27 '^0.38 



The general tendency Is for students to change the status level of 
their occupational Intent between high school senior year and the first year 
after graduatloni with the exception of the academic curriculum group 
(53«3X do not change). Thla group Is apparently not only the most stable 
In their educational plans (as previously shown) but In their occupational 
plans as well. As vas found for LEA and LEF* the changes are uniformly In 
the direction of a decline In occupational expectations after high school. 

Mean values vary widely from a negligible decline for males (K • -.05) to 
one half of a status category (M • -.51) for females, representing a drastic 
readjustacnt on the part of females In the quality of jobs that they feel 
tbey can expect to enter. 
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The AMOVA auooary In Table 4.36 reflects these coiiq>aratlve mean 
changes hy tadlcatlng a high degree of significance for the difference 
betmen »alea and females (P • 62.6; p < .001); a iDodest level of signifi- 
cance for the variable of race (F « 8.6; p < .01) and no significant dif- 
ference across the three currlcultm groups. 



Table 4.36 

Changes in Level of Vocational Flans 
AHOVA Restats 



Source 


Mean Square 


df 


F-ratlo 


p-value 


Sex 


70.5 


1 


62.6 


<.01 


Curriculum 


2.4 


2 


2.1 




Race 


9.7 


1 


8.6 


<.01 


Error 


1.1 


1,297 






Sex X Currlc. 


12.1 


2 


iO.9 


<.01 


Sex X Race 


. 0.4 


1 


0.4 




Currlc. X Race 


1.4 


2 


1.3 




Error 


1.1 


1,292 






Sex X Currlc. x Race 


0.2 


2 


0.9 




A aex by currlculua Interaction (F ■ 


10. 9j p < 


.01) Is also 


found ' 



vhtch uncovers som Interesting exceptions to the overall findings. As 
graphed bslov (Figure 4.6) > the Interaction shows that tiales who had been 
enrolled in vocational or general curricula Increased their LVF after high 



school m contrast to a decXlne for those froai the acadenlc curriculum. 
ABDOg feMlea> however^ the decline In occupational expectations remained 
the aame for general and academic graduates^ but declined most drastically 
for women who had been graduated from the vocational curriculum. 
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Figure 4.6 
Changes in Level of Vocational Plans 
Sex X Curriculua Interaction 
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R€latlonshlp of Background Charac tert sties to Decision Change 

In an attempt to define possible Influences on decision changes made 
during the first post high school yeatt correlations were computed between 
the change scores and 11 background variables In areas of (a) home and 
fattily, (b) ability and (c) school characteristics. These are shown In 
Table 4.37 for males and Table A. 38 for females, as blserlal correlations 
based oQ dlchotomous scoring of decision change (i.e., no change vs. change, 
between base year and First Follow-up) for four decision change scores. 

A general plans change score was used despite the questionable logic 
of conparing the general plans items of the base year with those of the 
First Folloi^*up.^^ 
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Table 4*37 

Relationship of Background 
Characterlatlcs to Daclslon Change Score 

(Blaerlal Corralitlons) 

Itoles (N « 5>000) 



Chaiige Scores (1973 ttlnus 1972) 



laekgrouod 


Genaral 


Educ. 


Educ. 


Voc. 




Plans 


AsPlrstlons 


Plans 


Plans 


tmllf incoM 


-.09 


-.10 


-.04 


-.09 


rstbar** Iduc. 


-.08 


-.09 


-.05 


-.07 


fsthsr** Occup* 


-.07 


-.06 


-.05 


-.06 


Motbar** Xduc. 


-.08 


-.10 


-.04 


-.07 


ClMs Unk 


-.U 


-.16 


-. 11 


-.09 


Vocabttlaiy 


-.09 


-.15 


-.08 


-.05 


Math 


-.09 


-.16 


-.10 


-.02 


Fsthsr** Educ. MUh 


-.10 


-.10 


-.05 


-.11 


Mothsr** Educ. Wl«h 


-.10 


-.10 


-.05 


-.11 


School SES 


-.06 


-.06 


-.03 


.00 


Z Go to Collage 


-.04 


-.04 


-.04 


.00 



Tabla 4*38 

Ralationsblp of Background Characterlatlcs 
to Decision Change Scores (Blaerlal Correlations) 

Females (JS ^ 6>000) 



Change Scores (1973 wlnua 1972) 



Background 


General 


Educ. 


Educ. 


Voc. 




nm 


Aspirations 


Plans 


Plans 


FaallT Incoae 
Fsthsr** Educ. 


-.07 


-.08 


-.01 


-.02 


-,12 


-.11 


-.01 


-.13 


Fsthar** Occiq>. 


-.08 


-.07 


-.01 


-.06 


Mothar's Educ. 


-.09 


-.12 


-.02 


-.11 


Claas Rank 


-.08 


-.13 


-.03 


-.08 


Voealmlaty 


-.09 


-.15 


-.02 


-.12 




-.11 


-.16 


-.04 


-.12 


Fsthar's Educ. Wish 


-.12 


-.11 


-.09 


-.20 


Mothar's Educ. Wish 


-.14 


-.12 


-.10 


-.19 


School SES 


-.08 


-.08 


-.01 


-.02 


X Go to College 


-.07 


-.07 


-.01 


-.01 



4.71 

For the correlationa with either 8ex it is evident that* while iikost 
•tlii«ve statistical levels of significance, feir reach any levels considered 
practical for Interpretation as useful predictors. Especially notable* 
lioifavsr* Is that alnost all correlations are negative in value, indicating 
the **approprlateness" of direction for interpretative purposes. That is» 
pMple froB higher SES families* of higher ability* receiving more 
parantal encouragement* and from higher SES schools are those vho tend to 
change their decisions least (i.e.* are most stable) between high school 
senior year and the first year out of school. The only correlations within 
each table that reach a level worth comment* are the student ability 
variables. Thus* class rank* vocabulary* and math scores are the only 
background variables that reach correlations in the teens (correlations 
range from *.13 to ^.16) for both sexes. 

As a someirtiat different approach to the value of the decision change 
variables* it is also possible to pose the question of whether they are 
potentially predictive of actual changes in educational and occupational 
choices nade following high school. Table 4.39 shows the correlations of 
change scores for general plans* LEA* LEP and LVP with six reported post 
high school changes (or intended changes) in areas of schooling* borrowing 
of money* field of study and employment. 

Expressed changes in general plans and educational plans or aspirations 
ovar the course of the first year can be seen to have a bearing on two forms 
of daciaion change: (1) school change and (2) withdrawal from some form of 
training prior to completion (correlations ranging from .15 to .24). In 
addition* a change in vocational plans does (sensibly) show a sf^gnificant 
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relation to the student's actual change In his field of study (r ^ .20). 
Thus, In select vays, those who report changes In their future goals or 
desires tend to oake changes In actuallty^-and primarily In regard to 
educational changes. 



Table 4.39 

Relationship of Decision Change to 
Educational and Vocational Changes 
Following High School 

Males (H « S^v J) 



Decision 

Change 

(Ho/Te«) 


Borrowing 
Plans 


School 
Change 


Field of 
Study 


Training 
Withdrawal 


Enployer 
Change 


Job 
Chang 


General 














Flans 


-:02 


.24 


.03 


.24 


.07 


.07 


Level of 














Ed. Asplx. 


.01 


.17 


.03 


.22 


-.04 


-.05 


Level of 














Ed. Plans 


-.03 


.15 


.06 


.15 


-.02 


-.01 


Level of 














Voc. Plans 


.07 


.00 


.20 


-.07 


-.03 


-.06 



Plans Realisation 

The extent to which anticipated objectives or general plans at the 
time of high school senior year (SQ item 31) are realized during the year 
after graduation (FFQ item 1) can be determined by contrasting the response 
differences for the two Itau after they have been equated on a similar five- 
point scale^ although having markedly different formats. Proportion of 
change and mean change between expectation and post high school activity are 
presented in Table 4.40 for the aexp race and curriculum subgroups. 
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Table 4.40 



Change Scores Between Expectation and 
Post Blgh School Activity 



Sex 



Race 



Curricultm 
Gen. j^ Qj ^j«^c Voc . 



Male 



Female 



Whitle 



Black 



r^X Mo Change 
X Change 
Mmii Change 



71.9 
28.1 
-0.23 



66.1 
33.9 
-0.33 



70.7 
29.3 
-0.28 



57.7 
42.3 
-0.33 



62.0 
38.0 
-0.32 



74.8 
25.2 
-0.28 



66.6 
33.4 
-0.24 



For all of the six subgroups there Is a distinct likelihood that the 
respondents will be doings to at least soae degree^ what th^ had planned to 
do as high school seniors (i.e.> about 60Z to 70Z carry out the activity 
they had intended the year before)* In terms of subgroup contrasts^ one of 
the sharpest differences in proportion of students who match their plans 
to ister activity is found for race> with a much higher proportion of whites 
than blacks likely to meet their ezpectations (i.e.> 7lZ vs. 582).^^ From 
the mean changes shown> it Is clear that where plans are not realized^ the 
post hlgli School activity Is most likely to be at lover "status" level 
(that scale ranging from a low of: "lay-off from work or not working^" to 
a hlgli of taking "academic courses at a two-or four-year college"). 

The ANOVA summary in Table 4.41 indicates that for the mean differences^ 
the most significant contrast is between the sexes (F - 49.9; p < .00l)> 
with curriculum differences also significant at better than the .01 level 
(F • 10.2). There ia also a aignif leant sex by race interaction (F « 7.9). 

Thus> females fall below their first year intended activity (M « -.33) 
to a greater degree than males (M « "*.23)> and vocational curriculum students 
(H ** -'«24) show the least diacrepancy among the curriculum groups in being 
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«blc to natch high school expectation to actual activity during the first 
year out of school. 

'^Tablc 4.41 
ANOVA Plans Realization 



Source 


Mean Square 


df 


P- ratio 


p-value 


Sex 


30.1 


1 


49.9 


<.01 


Currlculim 


7.0 


2 


10.2 


<.01 


Race 


2.4 


1 


3.5 




Error 


0.7 


12,569 






Sex X Currlc. 


0.5 


2 


0.7 




Sex X Race 


5.4 


1 


7.9 


<.01 


Currlc. X Race 


o.e 


2 


1.1 




Error 


0.7 


12,564 






Sex X Currlc. x Race 


2.0 


2 


3<0 




Error 


0.7 


12,562 







The sex by race Interaction^ as graphed in Figure 4.7^ Indicates that 

the primary basis for differences found between whites blacks In 

achieving pose high school plans stems from the nuch greater discrepancy 

In plans realization on the part of black males^ while lltcle difference 

can be accrlbutable to females in that regard. 

Figure 4.7 

Plans Realization 
Sex X Race Incei^Actlon 



-20 



'25- 
-30- 
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4.7 Dlinensloiifl of Postsecopdary Activities 

In order to determine the Impact of decisions made In high school on 
Subsequent post high school performance It Is essential that sur:h per- 
formance be defined In terms of the most coherent and relevant clusters of 
criteria! or outcomei variables subsumed under meaningful constructs. The 
alternatlvef as inmost longitudinal studies, Is to have numerous Individual 
measures with a large nuatber of predictive correlates to be Interpreted. 
Little knowledge Is providedf in the resulting maze of coefficients! for' 
detecninlng the relative Importance of these performance criterion variables 
or In setting priorities for their choice and utilization In subsequent 
follotf-up study questionnaires. An empirical and parsimonious approach 
to the problem of criterion definition Is to determine icajor Independent 
clusters or dimensions of post high school student achievements based on 
the specific outcome variables available In the First Followup Question- 
naire.^^ 

On an a priori basis, It Is sensible to consider for such an analysis 
two major areas of post high school performance: one being educational 
activities; and the other, occupational or job-^related activities. By 
factor analyzing each set of criterion variables It Is possible to Identify 
the stajor underlying outcome dimensions and to specify the '^best" of the 
individual variables based on their factor loadings or conttlbutlon to the 
dimensions. This dimensional approach helps to describe what liappened to 
various student subgroups following high school in terms of the most meaning- 
ful behavior patterns. 
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Bducmtlonml Outcome Dlnenslons 

Correlation inatricea were computed using 22 educational variables 
available from the FFQ along with five demographic variables (sex^ race^ 
marital atatus> nunber of dependents and total 1973 income). The 
27 X 27 matrices^ obtained for each of the three hig*^ school curriculum 
subgroupa^ were analyzed by a principal components solution with sub- 
sequent Varlmax rotation. 

Xnterpretable factora and variables with loadinga of aufficient 
magnitude to justify incorporation in each factor (i.e.> .30 or greater) 
are presented for thoae atudents who were formerly enrolled in the high 
achool general curriculum (Table 4.42) > the academic curriculum (Table 
4.43) and the vocational curriculum (Table 4.44). Along with each set of 
rotated loadinga is ahown the total variance accounted for by the factor 
aa an indication of factor dominance. 

Although there are differing numbers of interpretable factora obtained 
from the matriciss.for each curriculum groups aeveral are similar enough in 
loading patterns to warrant the same designations. The dominant such factor 
across all three matrices is the one that depicts Educational Ambition - 
(Factor I)^ with major loadings defining the respondent who has higher poat 
high school educational plans and aspirations^ who attended achool aince 
high achool^ was enrolled in classes in October 1973 and waa more likely 
to be enrolled In the same poatsecondary achool as in 1972. Additionally 
his expectationa for the coming year (1974) were for a higher atatus level 
activity accompanied by a greater willingness to borrow in order to achieve 
educational /foals. For vocational curriculum group m«^.iibera that willingnesa 
is also asacciated with a greater likelihood to apend more for educational 
purposea and to aeek out financial aid. 
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Table 4.42 



Rotated Factor Loadings for Educational Criterion Dimensions 
(General Curriculum Group) 



Factor I 
Educational Aabttion 

Follcnr-up 

Varlahla Loadings 

Attand School (O/l) .57 

ClMtM (Oct. 1972) .35 

Stmt Scfaocl 1972 & 73 .60 

Laval of Ed. Aapir. .65 

teotmt Killing to Borrow -41 

Ufvcl of Ed. Plans .73 

CUasM Oct. 1973 .74 

Bxpact to Be Doing 1974 .61 

Marital status (0/1) .38 



Factor II 
Level of Educational Choice 

Follow-up 

Variable Loa dings 

School Level 1973 -.52 

School Level 1972 -.40 

Level of Ed. Plans -.29 

Class Hrs./Uk. 1973 .76 

Class Hrs.Afk. 1972 .70 

Expect to Be Doing 1974 -.30 

Factor Variance » 1.9 



Factor .Variance * 3.3 



Factor III 

Financi al rnpnf frmpnt: 

Follow* up 

Yfrlabla Loadings 

Laval of School *73 .54 

Amt. Financial Aid Offered .49 

Uval Ed. Aapir. .36 

A»t. Willing to Borrow .37 

Leval Ed. Plans .47 

1st Yaar Expenses .56 



Factor IV 
Persistence 



Follow-up 
Variable 



Same School (O/l) 
Level of School 
Semester Hrs. (1st Year) 
Cdurse Change 
Grades (1st year) 
Classes Oct. 1973 



L oadings 

-.41 
.42 

-.31 - 
.75 
.33 

-.29 



Factor Variance • 1.7 



Factor Variance » 1.4 



Factor V 
School Involvement 



Follow-*up 
Variable 




Level of School 1973 

Classes Oct. 1972 

No. Semester Hrs. (1st Year) 

Total Income 1973 

Sex 

Factor Variance 
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Loadlnfjs 

.34 
.40 
.44 
-.57 
.45 
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Xable 4.43 



Rotated Factor Loadings For 
Educational Criterion DiMensions 
(Acadeodc Curriculum Group) 



Factor I Factor 11 

Educational Ahbition Educational Conup ^pft*''*' 



Follol^•up 




Follow-up 




Variable 


Iioadinjts 


Variable 


Loadings 


Attend School 


.70 


School Level 1973 


.57 


Classes (Oct. X972) 


.46 


School Level 1972 


.40 


Saae School 


.32 


Aat. Financial Aid 


.41 


Uvel Ed. Aspir. 


.69 


Level Ed. Asplr. 


.58 


Amt. WUling to Borrow 


.33 


Ant. Willing to Borrow 


.37 


Level Bd. Flans 


.70 


Level Ed. Flans 


.61 


Classes Oct. 1973 


.50 


l8t Tear Expenses 


.58 


Expect to Be Itoing 


.61 


Expect to Be Doing 1974 


.41 


Marital Status (0/1) 


.41 






Total IncoBR 1973 


-.48 


Factor Variance *• 2.1 





Factor Variance 3.2 



Factor III 
School PfeTBistcnce 



Follow-up 

Variable Loadings 

SaM School* 1972-73 .65 

No. Seveiter Hrs. .33 

Classes 1973 (No/Yes) .53 

Course Change -.80 



Factor Variance • 1.8 
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Table 4.44 

Sotated Factor Loadings for Educational Criterion Dimensions 
(Vocational Curriculum Group) 

Factor I Factor II 

Educational Ambition Persiatence 



ToXXo»-up 

Vari^le Loadings 

Attmd School <0/l) .34 

School Level 1973 .49 

ClMses (Oct. 1972) .32 

L«nl of School 1972 .33 

Amt, Tlittticial Md * .41 

Level Ed. Aspir. .72 

Willfagness to Borrov .62 

Level Ed. Flans .77 

1st Tear Expenses .45 

Expect to Be Doing .54 



Factor Variance " 3.1 



FollQw*up 

Variable Loadings 

Attend School (O/l) .34 

Same School 1972- '73 .80 

Level Ed. Aspir. .33 

Level Ed. Flans .39 

Classes 1973 .85 

Expect to Be Doing .35 

Marital Status -.30 



Factor Variance * 2.3 



Factor III 
School Involvement 

Follov-up 
Variable 

School Level 1973 
School Level 1972 
No. Semester Hrs. (1st Yr.) 
Ho. Class Hrs./Wk. 1973 
Ho< Class Hrs./Wk. 1972 



Loadings 



-.48 
-.37 
.33 
.70 
.68 



Factor IV 
Aborted School Attempt 



Follow-up 
Variable 



Loadings 



Attend School (O/l) .33 

School Level 1972 , .57 

Amt. Financial Aid -.30 

Withdrawal Prior to Comp. .70 

Grades 1st Yr. .41 



Factor Variance "2.0 



Factor Variance -1.7 
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A second educational criterion dlvanslon of reasonable similarity 
across the three currlculuft groups (though less so than Factor I) Is 

dealgnated as School Perslstcpce . Shown as Factor IV for the general 
curriculum group and Factor III for the academic group « it is defined 
predominantly byHhe post high school outcomes of remaining enrolled in 
the same school betvera 1972 and 1973« of having remained In the same 
course of study* of takl0g more semester hours during the first year« 
and of continuing to take classes in October 1973. 

For the vocational curriculum s^^* this Persistence factor 
(Factor II) is seen to have several features that differ in its loadings 
pattern when contrasted with the other c^urriculum groups (e.g. « minor 
loadings on level of educational aspirations and level of educational 
plans). However/, it retains the same underlying interpretation* with its 
lead loadings on taking classes in October of 1973 and on attending the 
same school in 1973 as in 1972. 

The remaining educational criterion factors prove to be generally 
more distinctive for each curriculum subgroup. For those who had been in 
the general »eurriculum« there are £^l^^ such factors. One is designated 
as Level of Educational Choice ^ (Facto^I) depicting the general student 
who was in a higher lev^l poctsecondary type of schooling in 1972 and in 
1973 and spent fewer hours in classes during those periods (l.e.« a re- 
flection of the fewer hours generally spent in claas by a 2- or 4-year 
College student tbrjx by a trade school student). Another is a Financial 
Coy^1^*i*nt factor (Factor III) that is readily interpretable in its de- 
scription of the indivldtial who had higher first year educational expenses* 
was offered loore financial aid« and was willing to borrow more for his 
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•dueatlon. Logically^ the dimension ±a also seen to Incorporate the 

+ 

wdmhlw of attendance at a higher level ittstitutioo in 1973 and higher 
IwtiB of educational plans and aspirations on the part of the respon* 
dent* 

The fifth factor for the general curriculum group is designated as 
School Ittvolvement (Factor V) based on a cluster of outcomes for the 
Individual who is nore likely to be a female> who enrolled in courses soon 
after high school (i.e., in October 1972), has taken more sanester hours 
during the first year after graduation and is in a higher level of post- 
secondary training. Along with (and probably because of) the greater 
educational involvement^ there is a tendency to earn less income in 1973. 

For those who had been enrolled in the high school academic curriculum^ 
the third" and remaining — criterion factor for discussion is one that cohh 
bines variables of financial commitment and level of educational involve- 
ment (found to produce orthogonal dimensions for the general curriculum 
group) into a single broader dimension designated as Educational Commitment 
(Factor II). This dimension depicts outcome performance of the former 
academic curriculum student in terms of going on to a higher level of edu- 
cational involvement^ making a larger financial commitment to education (i.e.> 
financial aid sought^ willingness to borrow^ first year educational expenses) 
and foreseeing higher levels of future educational endeavor in the form of 
plans* aspirations and short*term anticipated activities (i.e.> for 1974). 

Of the two remaining factors found for the vocational curriculum groups 

ii^aoaition zo chfe Educaclongl Am lr ltion aud Feisluleuue factoro pr e viou s ly 

dlacusaed» one is a factor best designated as School Involvement (Factor III). 
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It Is slnllsr to the relatively alnor factor of the same designation for 
the general currlcultm group> as seen In Its sane positive loadings on 
taking sore class hours per week and aore hours cfver the first year after 
high school. For the vocational curriculum group^ however^ there Is a 
clear tendency for these with a greater degree of Involvement^ to have 
been enrolled In "lower level" schools. As noted previously^ It Is the 
trade and technical schools^ which vocational students are more likely to^ ^ 
attend^ that require more hours of class work — e.g.^ shops and demonstra- 
tion courses^than do colleges and universities- 

The r«Mlnlng factor of Aborted School Attempt (Factor IV) appesrs 
exclusively for the vocational curriculum group. It depicts the vocational 
student who> although he had been motivated to attend school during the 
first year after high school^ was likely to withdraw prior to completing a 
program of study and to do so at a school of higher educational level' and 
one in which he achieved higher grades. Interestingly there was a slight 
tendency for these criterion behaviors to be associated with offers of 
smaller amounts of financial aid — a fact that may help explain the reason 
for withdrawal from school. 

Vocational Outcome Dimensions 

Valng 29 occupational criterion variables plus the four demographic 
measures of marital status^ sex> race and number of dependents^ 33 x 33 
correlation matrices for each of the three high school curriculum subgroups 
were computed. Each matrix was factor analyzed in the same way as for the 
educational criterion variables (l.e.> principal components solution with 
Varimax rotation). The loadings for the interpretable factors are presented 
iii ' i ' ables <^.45> 4. to and 4.47. 
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Table 4.45 

Rotated Factor Loading for 
Occupational Criterion Dimensions 
(General Currlculun Group) 



-■- Pactm ■B =g^=^= ^ - * • — - — ^ -r ^ - -* — — Faetor^t* 

imamt of Work & Earnings Steady Egployiient 



YoUov-yp Follow-up 

VarlaMe Loadings Variable Loadings 

Brst Wbrkad/Wu 1973 .67 Hold job 1973 -66 

Jtaitt Bamad/WIu 1973 . 74 Hold job 1972 -66 

Brst Iforkad/Wk, 1972 .68 Sought W6rk 1972 -37 

A«tt Samad/Wk, 1973 t67 Weeks Worked 1972 -74 

Ixpect to Be Doing -t42 No* Jobs Held .44 

Total IncoM 1973 .SS No* Job Sources Used .36 

Total Income 1973 -39 

Factor Variance '3.0 



Factor Variance « 2.4 



Factor III 
Job Adjustment 



Follov'up 

Variable Loadings 

Estpect Some Employer 

X974 .62 

Expect Some Job 1974 .64 

Use Training on job . 30 
Ralavance of H.St 

Training to job .32 

Job Status Level 1973 .34 

Job Satisfaction .49 



Factor Variance - 2.2 



Factor IV 
Unsuccessful Job Seeking 



Follotf-up 

Variable Loadings 

Reasons Not Working 

(Ko/Yes) 1973 .44 

No. Relt Reasons 1973 .66 

Look for Work 1973 -32 
Reasons Not Working 

1972 .50 

No. Rel. Reasons 1972 .75 

Sought Work 1972 .45 

Amt. Earned 1972 -.39 



Factor Variance "2.3 
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Table 4.46 



Kotattd Factor Loadings For 
Occupatloaal Crlterloa Dtsenslons 
(Acadealc Curriculum Group) 



Factor I 
Aaount of Work anH ftaTnii^ ^a 



Follow-up 
Tarlabla 



Laval of Voc. Flans 
Hrs. Worked/VOt. 1973 
A»t. Banwd/VOt. 1973 
Brs. Workad/Uk. 1972 
Aat. Eamad/VOt, 1972 
Bapact to Be Doing 
Herltal Statue 
Total IncoM 1973 



Loadings 



-.35 
.81 
.82 
.72 
.74 

-.49 
.32 
.68 



Factor II 
Steady Eepioyaent 



Follow-up 
Variable 



LoadinRS 



Factor Variance - 3.7 



Hold Job 1973 (0/1) .65 
Reasoa Mot Working 

Olel./lrrel.) --35 

Held Job 1972 .69 

Reasoa Mot Working 1972 -.29 

Mo. Weeks Worked 1972-73 .76 

Mo. Jobs Held 1972-73 .39 

Total Incone 1973 .39 

Factor Variance » 2.4 



Factor III 
Job Adluetaent 

Follow-up 
Variable 

Expect SoM Eaployer 

31974 

Expect SoM Job 1974 
Use Training on Job 
Job Level 1973 
Job Satisfaction 



Loadings 



.69 
.75 

.30 
.32 
.52 



Factor IV 
Pnsuccessful Job SeekioR 

Follow-up 

Variable LoadlnRS 

Mo. Reasoas Mot Work 1973 .72 

Sought Work 1973 .58 

Mo. Reasoas Mot Work 1972 .71 

iiougbt Work 1972 .62 

Factor Variance - 2.4 



Factor Variaace " 2.1 
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Table 4.47 

Rotated Factor Loadings For 
Occupational Criterion Dlaenelona 
(Vocational Curriculum Group) 



Factor 1 
taoiint of Work & Earnings 

Follow-up 

Tariaible Loadlnga 

Job SUtu Uvel -.33 

fit*. Vtolwd/Mc. 1973 .72 

ABt. Bamed/Hlc. 1973 .77 

Hra. HtozkMl/Hlc. 1972 .53 

Total IncoM 1973 .53 

Sex -.55 



Factor It 
Steady Ewployweot 

Follov-up 

Variable leadings 

Hold Job 1973 .75 

Held Job 1972 .72 

No. Weeks Worked .73 

Ho. Jobs Held .30 

Sought Work 1972 .45 

Total tncoM 1973 .46 



Factor Variance " 2.5 



Factor Variance '2.5 



Factor ttt 
Job Adiustnent 



Follotr-up 
Variable 



Season Hot Working 1973 

(Irrel./Hel.) 
So. Hel. Seasons 1973 
Soagbt Work 1973 
Kspoct SoM Hq>l. 1974 
Expect SoM Job 1974 
Training Eel. (0/1) 

tua„I«»]. 

Job Satisfaction 



Loadings 



-.36 
-.45 
-.40 
.67 
.81 
.32 
.31 
.55 



Factor tV 
Onsuccessful Job Seeking 



Follow-up 
Variable 



Reason Hot Working 1973 
Ho. Rel. Reasons 1973 
Reason Hot Working 1972 
No. Rel. Reasons 1972 
Sought Work 1972 
Hrs. Worked/Wk. 1972 

Factor Variance '2.3 



Loadings 

.46 
.57 
.76 
.87 
.39 
-.31 



Factor Variance '2.6 
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Four Interpretaibla occuprntlonal criterion dimensions were obtained for 
each carrlcttlum group. These display generally greater similarities In 
deslgnatloQ and loading patterns than were found for the educational dlmen- 
alou. There la a relatlvaly d<»lnant occupational criterion of Amount of 
Work and Earnings (Factor I for each curriculum group) that defines post 
hiffik school performance in the form of working more hours and earning more 
income in 1972 and 197"* Among those formerly enrolled as general and 
academic curriculum students^ tha loading pattern also cootalna the expecta- 
tion of doing something of leaaer educational level in the ensuing year 
1974 and is further reinforced among the academic group by a lower level 
of Vocational plans. Among the vocational curriculum group mei>bers> the 
factor is also marked by a tendency of those who iJork and earn more during 
the first yesr after high school to be the ones Who enter Jobs of lover 
status levels and to be males. 

Another criterion factor of considerable similarity across the cur- 
riculum groups la the one designated as Steady Emplovmant (Factor II). It 
is readily definable from the primary loadings on working in 1972 and 1973> 
working more hours or weeks during those periods^ earning mora> and having 
made an effort to seek work in 1972. 

Almost equally similar across the groups is the Job Adjustment factor 
(Factor III) with common variables defining the post high school respondent 
^who-expects-to-remaln-oD the same job-and-^wlth^the^same^ employer in the 
following yesr> indicates a greater degree of Job satisfaction^ has positive 
feelings about the relevance of high school training for his Job^ snd is 
somewhat more likely to hold a higher status Job. 
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Tbm final occupational criterion factor^ which Is not quite as 
•lallar acroaa the curriculum groups as the other three> appears to define 
ttwiccwful ^ob Seeking (Factor IV). The clearest interpretation of the 
factor la fouad for the general and vocational curriculum groups for whom 
it is co^»os^ of: nore relevant reasons given for not working (1972 and 
1973) « having mde a greater effort to seek vork> as well as the logical 
correlate of either earning less (in the case of the general curriculum 
troop) or having worked fewer hours (in the case of the vocational cur- 
rlcolmi group). 

4.8 High School Decisions as Predictors of Performance along Five 
Educational end Four Occupational Dimensions 

Given e^!>lrlcally defined criterion factors for the first post high 
achool y«ar> it becomes feasible to examine the extent to which decisions 
(l.e.f plans and aspirations) in the high school senior year serve as valid 
pradlctora of those performance outcome dimensions. Results for such pre* 
dlctlve relationships are considered separately^ below> for educational and 
occupational outcome dimensions. 

Prediction of Educational Perfor^ y"^ Qutcomes 

twelve decision varldblii'used as predictors are shown in Tables 
4.48f 4.49 and 4.50 for the general^ academic and vocational curriculum 
aubgroupSf respectively. These measures^ obtained from the Student 
Qyeationnalre at the time the respondent was a high school senior > range 
from the student's perceptions of his own future plane and aspirations 
to those of his peers and parents. The correlations shown represent 
^ the relationship of each decision predictor variable to the total factor-* 
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u dftrlvttd by vxtensicm of the variable on that factor* The technique 
Is analocou to one In which factor scores would be computed and each 
vmrlsble correlated with the score for each factor, and it is similarly 
Ittterpretable. 

Froa the pattern of correlations shown In these tables it is evident 
that the dominant factor of '^Educaticmal Ambition** is the one for i^ich 
the decision variaiblea are nost predictive across all three curriculum 
groupa. for those liho had been rarolled in the general curriculum 
(Table 4.48) the Ambition factor, irtiich represents the cluster composed of 
the broadeet range of educational ^'success'* outconea. Is predictable at 
moderate levels (correlationa In the low to higji .40*s) by the studentU 
educaticmal and general plans and aspirations as a higji School senior* 
Almost equally effective ss predictors, are the student^s reports of the 
educaticmal expectationa of his parents (r*s - *42)f while higji school 
vocational plans and aspirations are somewhat lover in relation to this 
post high school educational dimension* 
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1^ 



T«bl« 4.48 

Predictive Kal«tlcHishlp» of High School 
Decision Variables <1972) ulth Educational 
OutcoM DlMOSlons* 

(General Curriculum Group) 



r 



Stodant 

QoaatlM- 

naire 

nacialoo 

Variable 



Educational Outcome Dimensions 



I 

Educ. 
Aabltlon 



n 

Level of Educ. 
Choice 



III 
Financial 



IV 
School 



V 

School 



Coamitment Perslatence Involvement 



Lcvttl of 










HI 


Id. Atfplr. 


.41 




.30 






Lml of 












Id. Plans 


.48 


.24 


.41 


.23 


.20 


Uv«l ef 












Voe. Plana 


.34 










Laval of 












Voc. Aaplr. 


.26 








.31 


Paar Ed. 












Plana 


.26 








.21 


Early Ed. 












Daclalon 


-.28 




-.22 




-.22 


Ganaral 












Plana 


.47 




.21 


.25 


.32 


Ganaral 












Aaplr. 


.41 


.25 




.21 


.29 


?athar*a Ed. 












Expect. 
Mother* a Ed. 


A2 


.28 


26 


.25 














Expect. 


.42 




.29 


.25 




Level Voc. 












Plana 6 












Aaplr. 






.20 






Level Ed. 












Plana 6 












Aaplr. 













■eric 



^Correlations less than |.20| not shown. 
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Table 4.49 



PT«dlctlv« Relationships of High School 
Decleloa Variables (1972) with Educational 
Outcoae Dlaenslons^ 

(Academic Currlculua Group) 



Educational Outcoae DlBienslons 



I II 

Studaiit Questionnaire Educ. Educ. 

]a>clsloa Variable Aab^Ltlon Cottsitment 

Levil of Sd. Asplr. .45 .43 

U«el of Ed. Plans *53 .50 

level of Voc. Plans .41 .22 

Level of Voc. Asplr. .28 

Peer Ed. Plans *25 

Bsrly Ed. Decision --47 -.25 

General Plana .60 

"General Aaplr. .48 * * 

ftthar*e Ed. Expect. .40 .42 

Hotber*e Ed. Expect. .40 .46 
Level Voc. Plana & Asplr. 
Laval Ed. Plana & Asplr. 



^Correlstloos less than |.20| not shown. Mo significant predictive 
corralstss ware found with Factor III: School Persistence. 
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T«bl« 4.50 

Predictive Relatloaihlpt of High School 
Decision VerlabUe (1972) with Educational 
OutcoMe DlmmsloM* 

(Vocational Curriculum)* 







Educational Outcome Dimensions 


StiidMt 








QiiMtloaii«lre 


I 


TT 


TTT TV 
XXX XV 




Educ. 


Educ. 


School Aborted School 






Persistence 


Involvement Attempt 


hnml of Ed* Asplr. 


.40 




.25 


Lewi of Ed* Plans 


.49 


.29 


.34 


iftvel of Voc* Plans 


.31 






icv^* of Voc* Asplr* 


.26 






pMr Ed* Plans 


.20 






Early Ed. Declslcm 








Ganeral Plans 


.39 


.28 


.32 


6«nttral Asplr* 


.39 


.22 ' 


.26 


Path«r*a Ed. 








Expact. 


.38 




.36 


Hothar*a Ed. 








Estp«ct* 


.43 




.34 


Laval Voca Plans 








4 Aaplra 






.22 


Laval Ed. Plans 








4 Aaplra 








^Correlations less than {.20j 


not shown. 
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It cw be notad In this pattern that the pl^na variablea (educational^ 
vocational and general) are all uniforoly higher in their relationshipa to 
th« criterion factor than are the asplrational ones* Xhe result is in con^ 
fotttlty with the consistent findings of the superior value of plans 
Masurea previously ahovn for concurr^t relationahipa with baae year data^^ 
aa veil as In other atudiea*^^ 

Educational plans of peera (aa reported by the reapondent) also show 
a ttodeat level of positive prediction for the post high school Anbition 
factor^ as doea the early education deciaion variable* The negative cor- 
relatlm ahown for the latter indicates that those atudenta who arrived at 
their educational decisions earlier in life were the ones more likely to 
score high on this educaticmal outcome dimension than those who made their 
teciaions at later stagea* 

Both in nmOier and magnitude of relationahipa » the correlations of 
the high school decision variables with the four remaining educational 
criterion factora for the general curriculum group are appreciably smaller 
and more acattered* The beat predictive correlatea of the Financial Commit* 
■ant dimension are level of educational plana and aaplrations with parental 
educational expectationa; theae demonatrate aome modest predictive value* 
For the firat and only tlme> the difference acore between plana and aspira* 
tions (ii^ thia inatance for vocational plana and aspirations) shows a signifi- 
cant relationahip to a criterion factor* Intended as a acore reflecting 
the respondentia '^reality" level> the relationship provldea a minor indica* 
tion that thoae whose aapirationa are more divergent from> and much higher 
th«n> their plana (i*e*^ a larger LVA-LVP difference) are more likely to 
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Mk* m Ittgar flnanclml cooBltntnt to educmtlcm.^^ 

(hrttrmll, for thm gcnarml currlculim group, the mot^t predlctlvely 
mild M«mur« of om ye^r pomt high school educmtlonal efforts or achieve- 
Mota <M defined by the five criterion dlnenalons Is unquestionably the 
atudent^s expression of educational plans In the high school senior year. 
Hla percaptlooa of parental expectations for future education run a respect- 
able aacood as valid indices hsvlng significant correlations with 4 of the 
5 criterion factors. 

It Is for students who had graduated from an acadenlc high school 
curriculum that the senior year decision variables ahow the strongest 
correlations with the Educational Anbltlon factor. The educational plans 
and general plans and aspirations variables are seen In Table 4.49 to range 
froii correlations In the mid .40*s to a high of .60. Notably, the early 
education decision variable shows n nnich stronger predictive capability for 
acadeelc students than It does for those from a general curriculum. Evi- 
dently, the variable plays a more Important role ikoong academic students 

who expect to accomplish their educational goals. Again, as for the general 
group, the plana variables are aeen to be consistently more vslld predictors 

of educational outcomes than the asplratlonsl ones. 

The outcome dimension of Financial Comnltment shows moderately good 

predictability from the student*s educational plans and aspirations In high 

school as we^l as from parental educational expectations at that same time. 

Since there were no significant correlates with the relatively minor ^'u- 

catlonal Persistence factor, these values are not shown in Table 4.49 

(correlations all less than *20). 
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Tha pattern .of ^redlcclve relationships for the vocational curriculum 
group (Table 4,50^ Is cooalatent vith that found for the other curriculum 
grcnpSt One exce|itioa is the lack of any significant level of relation* 
ship for the earljr education d^^lsion variable on this (or any other) 
criterim factort4 The Aborted School Atteapt dimension is the oaly other 
one of the four duensiona fox which the plans and aspirations produce 
consistent predictive value. In effect^ these high school decision vari* 
ables are modestl$i related to later postsecondary educational attempts by 
vocational studeoj^-^albeit aborted ones. Only very minor and scattered 
prediction is shcm for the two remaining factora of Educational Peraiatence 
or School Involvement, 

Again^ the most valid single index of postsecondary educational out*- 
comes remains (for this group as it did for the other curriculum groupa) 
the level of educational plans expressed by the student at the time he ia 
a high school senior. 

Prediction of Occupational Performance Outcomes 

Correlations were computed between the 12 decision variables obtained 
during the senior year of high school and the four post high school occu* 
pational criterion dlmenalons derived for each curriculum group, Correlat*lons 
in more than chance nuiri)ers and at levela of practical significance occurred 
in the three curricul^;^ groups for only one of these occupational dimensions" 
Amount of Work and Eaminga — which was the dominant factor extracted for 
each curriculum group,* ^Therefore^ correlations are shown in Table 4,51 
only between the 12 predictors and that dimension. 
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Table KSiJ^^-' 

Predictive Reletlonsblps of High School 
Decision Veriables (1972) with 
Vocational Outcome Dlmeaslon of 
"Axount of Work and Earnings"* 



Student 
Qittatlonttslre 




Curriculum Group 




Variable 


Ganerel 


Acedealc 


Vocetlonal 


iavel of Sd. Aspirations 


-.32 


-.37 




Level of Ed. Plane 


-.41 


-.44 


-.25 


ievel of Voc. Plane 


-.24 


-.32 


-.26 


tevel of Voc. Aeplretlons 


-.37 


-.29 


-.29 


Uvel of Peer Ed. Plane 


-.27 


-.23 




Early School Dedelon 


.26 


.43 


-.27 


General Plane 


-.40 


-.49 


General Aspirations 


-.35 


-.41 


-.24 


Vether*e Educ. Expect. 


-.33 


-.33 


-.22 


Mother* e Educ. E]^ct. 


-.30 


-.32 




Level of Voc. Plans & Asplr. 








Level of Ed. Plans & Asplr. 









^Correlations less than |.20| not shown. 

Of the 12 decision variables^ most have some degree of predictive 
value for the "Anount of Work and Earnings" outcome dliiienslon*-«dpeclally 
so for the generalTand acadeiAlc curriculum groups. The aopiratlous-plan** 
discrepancy ("reality") scores, however* show no predictive value for this 
dlaualon. The aost striking aspect of the correlations Is that they are 
all uniformly negative In direction (and/or interpretation). Those students 
who* along with their peers and parents* had held lower levels of future 
goals or desires* were the ones most likely to go on to work more and earn 
more during the first year out of high school. They are also the ones who 
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tended to have arrived at their postsecondary educational decisions at 
older ege levels as indicated by positive correlation with age at the 
tlM of school dedilon* 

The pattern and direction of relationships Is reasonable because It 
reflects the fact that thoia forwer itudenti who posisss ambitions for 
hl^r laveli of education and higher status occupations natch these 
aabltlona with appropriate behavior right after high school-^l*e* , entry 
Into aora extenilve formal postiecondary educational programs* Those with 
lover level goals are more likely to go on to work full time with the ob- 
vious opportunity to work more and earn more by doing so* In essence^ 
working and earning or any cluster of occupational "successes" durlnR this 
Initial Post high school period (l*e.^ as short-term outcomes)^ when a 
large proportion of Individuals do not go on to full-time employment > have 
a relatively unique and restricted meaning In their use as criteria* Their 
value as longer-term measures of performance^ however^ are likely to become 
clearer only after postsecondsry training has been coo^leted and most of the 
t w iggy stu de nt s - h a ve se t tled do wn t o f ull -tl oi e jobo^ a t w hich time uham^es — 
m direction and magnitude of predictive relationships are likely to be 
evident and more useful* 
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4*9 Short-Term (1972) Criteria 

A detanlMtlon of the Independent criterion dimensions for the post 
bl|^ eehool period Is one approach to defining the most relevant and use* 
fal variables and scales that can serve as measures of performance outcome 
dorlnx 'i:hat Initial year* The present datSf hovevert also permit one other 
approach in helping to define relevant criterion varlablesf specifically 
by Identifying the most useful short-term performance outcomes Imedlately 
after high school (1-e., October 1972) based on their predictive relation- 
ships to longer- term (l.e.f 1973) performance outcomes* This permits a 
defmslble definition of short-term "success^^ on the basis of the relative 
predictive value of these various educational and vocational criteria ob- 
tained right after high school graduation. 

Correlations between the short-term (October 1972) outcomes of the 
First Follow-up Questionnaire and the available longer-term (1973) outcomes 
from that same questionnaire were used to Identify those educational and 
vocational variables having the greatest number of correlations of '^practlcal*^ 
AS Veil as^staclstlcal dle^lflcAzl^e (arbitrarily deixned r • *20-ui gieaiei) 
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Results st^ are for the total NLS sample (Tables 4.52 and 4.53). 



Table 4.52 

Predictive Value (Relevaace) of 
Best 1972 Short-Term Educational 
Criterion (School Attendance In 1972) 

Follow-up Questionnaire Correlation with "School 

Longer-Ierm Criterion Attendance" In 1972 

Lsvei of Voc. Plan? (1973) .25 

Uvel of School Attended (1973) .28 

Attentl Sane School '73 (0 or 1) .20 

Mo. Seaester Hrs. (since high school) .39 

Uvel of Educ. Asplr. (1973) .39 

WllUttg to Borrow for Educ. (1973) .21 

Uvel of Educ. Plans (1973) .42 

Attend School *73 (0 or 1) .32 

Ist Year Educ. Expenses (total) .28 

Expert to Be Doing in 1974 (level) .34 

197S Total Income -.27 

Hrs. Worked/Wk. (1973) -.29 

Esmlngs/Wk. (1973) -.25 



Tsblo 4.53 

Predictive Value (Relevance) of 
Best 1972 Short-Term Occupatlonsl 
Criterion (Hrs. Worksd/Wtak In 1972) 



Follow-up Questloimslre Correlation with Hrs. 

Lonaer-Term Criterion Worked/Wk. In 1972 

Expect to Be Doing In 1974 (level) -.37 

Attend School Since High School (0 or 1) -.42 

Uvel of Sdiool Attended (1973) -.28 

Attend Ssne School (1973) (0 or 1) -.27 

Relevance of Reasons for School Change -.20 

Uvel of School Attended (1972) -.33 

No. Credits Earned -.33 

Uvel of Voc. Plans (1973) -.28 

Uvel of Educ. Asplr. (1973) -.36 

Uvel of Educ. Plsns (1973) -.40 

Tnklng Courses (1973) (0 or 1) -.29 

Amt. Spent for Schooling (1973) -.29 

Totsl Incone Esmed (1973) .35 

Hrs. Worked/Wk. (1973) .62 

Enmlngs/Wk. (1973) 340 .43 
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Of thm ttbort-term •ducatlonal outcomes there are two standouts In 
tbmix «3ct«at «nd dtgrtt of rtlevsnct to the longer-tem criteria. These 
are (a) vhathar or not tha Individual was attending school shortly after 
hlgli aehool covplatlonf and (b) the level of school attended In October 
1972 (FVQ 29a and 32b respectively). Both have a highly similar psttern 
of predictive relationships that la typified by those shown in Table 4.52 
for the dlehotoQK>us school attendance variable. In essence > school attend- 
ance IflMdlately after high school represents a ehort-tem educetlonal out- 
COM that la highly relevant (I.e., predlctlvely valid) for a wide variety, 
of later outcones and asbltloos. It can be seen in Table 4.52 that those 
irtio go on to poatsecondary schooling shortly after graduation are the ones 
most likely (a) to be in school a year later (1973), (b) to express at 
that tine higher levels of educstlonal and vocational plans as well as 
higher educational aspirations, (c) to go to higher level educational 
InstltutlonSf and (d) to spend more for their schooling. Consistent with 
the findings from the esrller dimensional analyses, they are also likely 
to work less and earn less over the first yesr. 

From the pool of short-term (1972) occupational criterion variables 
It is evident that there are three that are uniquely dominant In their pre- 
dictive value for later (1973) performance: hours worked per week In 1972 
(FFQ 58a), amount earned in 1972 (FFQ 36b) and number of weeks worked In 
1972 (FFQ 38a). The predictive patterns are almost Identical and are there* 
fore presented In Table 4.53 only for the "hours worked per week" variable. 
'Tfaa pattern Is entirely reasonable In Interpretation and tenda to complement 
some of the prior findings with the criterion dimensions. Thus, the short-term 
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outcome of hours worked per week in 1972 has subscancial posicive 
relationships with later performance outcomes of amount worked in 
1973 (r « -62), earnings per week in 1973 (r » *50), and tocal income 
for 1973 (r « .35). The dozen remaining correlations shown are negative 
ones, indicating thac the individual who spent more cime working shorcly 
after high school was the one who, approximately one year later, was 
likely to possess lover aspirations and plans (educacionally and occupation* 
ally), was not likely to be involved in formal schooling andf where he was 
involved, was likely to be in a lower level school taking fewer credics. 
He waB also more likely to have changed schools and to have spent less 
for his schooling. It should not be surprising chat che individual who 
enters the job market right afcer high school — at a high level of par- 
ciclpacion"is least likely Co be involved in che pursuic of furcher 
education and training a year later. 

Whether or not the short-cerm relevant criterion measures found here 
would prove equally relevanc for slinilar aspects of later performance, 
beyond the first post high school year, remains to be examined with fucure 
NLS follow-up data. 
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Chapter 4: Hotes 



I4 AnAlytM «r« bMtd on individimls vho completed both the Base-Year 
Studmt QiMttiofmmlre and the First Follov^up Questionnaire. Weighted 
percmtagM «rs rsportad. 

2* Pstnss found that "...thsts ifl surprisingly llttla difference between 
black sad vblts high school students vith raspact to thair educational 
or occupational coals." 

PanaSi Hsrbsrt » at. al.» Career Thresholds: A Longitudinal 
Study of the Educational and Labor Market Experience of 
Mflf Youth 14*24 Years of AgCt Vol. 1 , Canter for Human 
Resource Research^ The Ohio State University^ Columbus^ 
Ohlo» February 1969 » p. 190. 

3. According to Shea and tfllk«i8» "The educational expectations of 
seniors in 1966 versrtftrongly predictive of entrance to college." 

Shsa» John R*» and ttllkeas^ Roger A.» Detetinlnante of Educational 
Attain»ent and Ratantton in School , Center for Human 
Resource Rsseardh, The Ohio State University, Columbus » 
Ohio, April 1972, p. iv, 

Roderick and Davis found that, "For both blacks and wlites, movement 
Into college is directly related to educational goal& in 1968.'* 

Roderick, Roger D. , and Davis, Joseph M., Years for Decision: 
A LonRitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market 
Experience of Young Women^ Vol. 2 , Center for Human 
Resource Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, March 1973, p. 6. 

Likewise, Shea and UiUcens report, "All together, half of the 453 
seniors responding in both years went on to college. While highly 
correlated vith educational aspirations, educational expectations 

possessed the highest degree of explanatory puwei, and the largest 

split is between those who expected at least four years of college 
and those who did not — roughly equal groups in terms of the number 
9f sample cases." 

Shea, John R*» and Uilkens, Roger A., Detetmlnants of Educational 
Attainment and Retention in School , Center for Human 
Resource Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, April 1972, p. U. 

4. Roderick and Davis summarize from their findings, "...whites are 
more likely to achieve their educational goals." 

Roderick, Roger D. , and Davis, Joseph M. , Years for Decision: 
A Longitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market 
Experience of Young Women^ Vol. 2 , Center for Human Resource 
Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, March 
1973, p. 14. 
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Chapter 4: Notes 



5* Four B«se*Year Student Queatloimalre options Indicated that further 
education would probably take the largest share of the respondent's 
tlM In th« year after high school, namely^ attending a four^year 
college^ taking vocational or acadonlc subjects In a two-year 
college^ or attmdlng a trade or vocational school. Three options 
provided in branching Iteas for responses Indicating continuation 
of education on a part-tine baals while working full time^ serving 
as an apprentice, or being a full-time honenaker. Individuals 
Indicating plans for further education by any of the foregoing 
responses were classified as planning to continue their education 
.In the year after high school for purposes of this analysis. 

6. Duncan> 0. D.^ Duncan*s corrections of published text of *peer 

Influences on aspirations: A relnterpretatlont' American 
Journal of Sociology , 1970, 75, pp. 1042-1046. 

7. Chapter 6 develops additional path models which lend support 
to this finding; specifically^ It Is shown that the relation- 
ship between plans and aspirations on the one hand, and 
ability and achievement on the other> Is greater for blacks than 
for whltea. Thls> In tum> may suggest that the higher alignment 
of these variables for blacks Is a result of Intensified counseling 
In hlgb*need sectors of the populations. 

8. In evaluating these coefficients It should be k^t In mind that 
the dlchotomouB criterion for fdiltes was unevenly split (80Z worker 
vs. 20Z non^rker) whereas for blacks comparable percentages were 
54 and 46, respectively. Nonetheless, these results tend to agree 
with those previously reported. 

9. In an analysis of the same set of Ind^endent variables (not 
reported In detail) the full-time eiiq>loyed group waa contrasted 
with a subgroup of the nonworklng/part-tlme working group comprised 
of Individuals who were actively seeking employment . In this 
analyals sex and ability predominated, as In the present analysis, 
but vocational curriculum did not contribute. 

10. See Chapter 1, Note No. 4. 

11. Level of vocational aspiration, which was available and utilized 
In the analyses of the base year data, does not appear as a 
variable In the First Follow-up Questionnaire. 

12. No direct descriptive comparisons with general plans reported for 
the base year data are feasible, since the general plans variable 
In the Base-Tear Student Questionnaire utilized a greater number 
of categories and permitted the choice of only one activity. 
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13. Thla ratult ia consittent with that found by Flanagan and Russ-Eft: 
"Both tha Mn and woatn in thia aanple indicated that the most 
Important component to their quality of life was health. At least 
98X of thw atatad that physical and wental health was either 
important or vary important to their quality of life. The second 
■oat Important diMnsion for woman and the third most important 
for man was cloae relationship with their spouse . . .For the males, 
job was more important than the relationahip with spouse with 
90. 8X and 90.4% respectively Indicating the two dimensions to be 
Important or very important.** 

Flanagan, John C, and Russ-Eft, Darlene, An Empirical Study 
to Aid in Formulating Educational Gosls , American 
Institutea for Research, Palo Alto, California 94302, 
June 30, 1975, p. 32. 

14. **It is interesting to note that for these 30-year-old men and women 
material comforts la in about middle position on importance for 
the 15 componenta describing quality of life. Hany coonentators on 
life In America strongly imply that financial considerations 
dominate the thinking of Americans. Thla view gaks little support 
from this survey. 

Flanagan, John C. , and Russ-Eft, Darlene, An Empirical Study 
, to Aid in Formulating Educational Goals , American 
Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, California 94302, 
June 30, 1975, pp. 32-34. 

15. Correlates for the three curriculum subgroups are highly similar 
to one another and to the pattern of correlations shown by sex. 

16. See Chapter 1, Note No. 4, especially "Part II/' 

17. Differences in variance for whites and blacks on the plsns-aspirations 
criterion measures of 1973 are, in fact, nil. 

18. For males and females only, since correlations were not obtained 
by race in the base year study. 

19. This result should be expected because relative rank on the two 
measures would be ainllar, for any sample of individuals, despite 
aignificant differences in mean score. 

20. Any contrasts of 1973 vocational plans with 1972 vocational plans 
would be highly tenuous,' since the item formats sre totally different 
(i.e., LVP of 1972 is an open-ended fill-in item with no time period 
specified, whereas the 1973 FQ Item is closed-ended with a choice to be 
made from 16 occupational categories that specify the occupational 
expectation "when you are 30 years old.*') Nevertheless, in terms of 
gross comparisons, over the five status levels, overall differences 
between aexes and curriculum groups appear to be roughly comparable 
for the two time periods. 

21 HlnM, B. A follow-up of decision changes from ACT Profile for 

freshmen at USU. Unpublished doctorsl dissertation Utah State 
Univeraity, 1973. 
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22* Bftrdle, R. F. and Hood, A. B. Dcclalom for Toaorrotft Plans of 

Hlkh SehooLStniors for after Gndtiatlon . Hlnneapolls t Jonas 
Prasa Inc. , 1945. 

23* ^ Gtnaral Plana Varlablea la not aultabla for this sort of 

coaparatlvtt aoalyala slnca basa year (SQ 16) and Flrat Follow-up 
(PQ 31) IteM are of quastlonabla comparability In foroat and 
response altamatlves. 

24* Berdle, R. F. «nd Bood, A. B. Daclslons for Toaorroift Plans of 



25. 



26. 



High School Smiors for after Graduation , 
Press Inc. , 1945. 



Hltmeapollst Jones 



**An Interesting Inter-color difference obtains aaong thoae reapondenta 
vhos* educational goal in 1968 vas 14 yeara (i.e., two years of 
collage). While equally likely to revise their aspirations upward, 
whites are sore than twice as likely as blacks to reviae downward 
(22X vs. 9X).»* (p. 11)' 

**Fully one*fourth of the young women in both color groups who aspired 
to 16 or more years of education in 1968 have revised their aspirations 
downward by 1969. Thla reault la in line with our expectations of 
a lowering of unrealistic goals over tine.** (p. 11) 

**Anong whites, the likelihood of having lowered educational aeplra- 
tlQDa'~'ls negatively asaoclated with age. .Among blacks, no clear 
direction of asaodation can be discerned.** (p. 14) 

*'The relatively high rate of downward revision [In educational goals] 
among 15-year^old whites suggests that whites tend to bring unreal** 
istlcally high aspirations Into line with reality earlier than do 
black girls* The latter seem not to do this until they are older 
and are confronted directly by the dlfflcultlaa aasodated with 
obtaining higher education*** (p- 14) 

Roderick, Roger D. , and Davis, Joseph M. , Yeara for Dadalont 
A Longitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market 
Exparlence of Young Women^ Vol. 2 , Center for Human 
Resource Research, The Ohio State Unlveralty, Columbus, 
Ohio, Kerch 1973, pp. 11 and 41. 

..these students, especially the malea, had fairly reallatlc educe* 
tlonal escpectatlons. About 37% of the men received leaa education and 
37Z have received more education (to date) than they reported they 
expected as 15-year-olds. The women were all^tly leaa reallatlc with 
47Z receiving less education than they reported they expected as 15- 
year-olds and only 24Z receiving more than expected. Furthermore, It 
^paars thst, within each of the categories of expected education, 
women had less realistic expectations than did the men. For example, 
of the men who expected to complete 4 yeara of college, 49% have done 
so or have received more advanced education} on the other hand, only 34% 
of the women who expected to complete college have done ao.** 
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Flanmgan, John and Russ-Eft, Darlene, An Empirical Study 
to Aid In Formulating Educational Goals * American 
Institutes for Research) Palo Alto, California 94302, 
June 30, 1975> pp. 39 and 41. 

Agsln It Is evident thst ifomen's aspirations and expectations tend 
not to be realized as often as men*s. The fact that outcomes agree 
better with expectations than aspirations Is consistent with the 
Ides that women find It necessary to lower their aspirations to meet 
their expectations. In one study It vss found that young women 
who had aspired to four or more yesrs of college In 1968, but 
actually expected to receive less, were relatively more likely to 
revise their aspirations downward [citation omitted).** 

Roderick, Roger D. , and Davis, Joseph M., Years for Decision; 
A Lon&ltudlnal Study of the Educational and Labor Market 
Experience of Young Women. Vol. 2 ^ Center for Human Resource 
Resesrch, The Ohio Stste University, Columbus, Ohio, March 
1973, p. 11. 

Thsse proportions are considerably larger than the two-fifths found by 
Roderick and Kohen* Whether this discrepancy Is due to the incom- 
parablllty of base-yesr and follow-up Items or whether It Is due to 
a reality difference In the groups studied Is unknown. Turthermore, 
just how much of a change constitutes a real altering of plans Is not 
defined the same In both studies* 

Roderick, Roger D., and Kohen, Andrew I*, Years for Decision; 
A Longitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market 
Experience of Young Women, Vol. 3 , Center for Human Resource 
Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
December 1973, p. 49* 

If ve recognize that students aiming for prof ess lonsl-technlcsl 
careers are generally In acadralc programs, and vice versa, then 
our results are consistent with Kohen*s and Parnes* finding that, 
**The most stable aspirations sre found smong youth who Initially 
desired to be In s profession si- technical Job at age 30*** 

Kohen, Andrew I*, and Parnes, Herbert S*, Career Threaholds; A 
Longitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market 
Experience of Male Youth, Vol. 3 , Center for Human Resource 
Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, June 
1971, p. 23. 

The current discrepancy between women* s aspl^ratlons and the realization 
of those aspirations Is reported by Roderick and Kohen: ".**the 
expressed occupational aspirations still appear to be rather unrealistic. 
For example, among the out-of-school young women with work experience, 
more than one-third aspire to professional, technical or managerial 
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positioM at ftg« 35. In contrast* only about one-fiftli of the 
currently employed voMn 35 to 39 years of age occu;or those kinds 
of Jobs. Finally* it appears that there is a positive relationship 
between the realiav of espirations and level of educational attain- 
mmtf and that this relationship is stronger among black than among 
White women.'* 

Roderick* Roger D.* and Kohen* Andrew I.* Years for Decision; 
A Longitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market 
Experience of Yoma Wdmen^ Vol. 3 , Center for Human 
Resource Research* The Ohio State University* Columbus* 
Ohio* December 1973* p. 50. 

31, Approximately 600 cases* for SQ 96* were hand scored to provide the 
vocational plans figures shorn In the tables. 

32, Doing this simply required scoring change or no change" from the 
single categoty selection of SQ item 31 to any choice of* or failure 
to choose* that particular category in FPQ item 16* no matter how 
many permissible choices were made in the later item. Interestingly* 
the general plans change score* despite the drawbacks in item compa- 
rability* behaved mch the same way as the other change scores in its 
pattern of correlations with the background variables. 

33, Roderick and Davis found that both father^s education and family 
income were related to students* change of aspirations. 

'*The lowering of high educational aspirations is also largely 
negatively related to father*s education." 

'*A strong positive relationship exists between family income and 
stability of high educational aspirations... The relationship is 
even more striking among blacks... This inter-color difference 
suggests that high-income blacks have more stable educational goals 
than do high-Income whites." 

Roderick* Roger D.* and Davis* Joseph M.* Years for Decision; 
A Longitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market 
Experience of Youns Wcmen, Vol. 2 , Center for Human 
Resource Research* The Ohio State University* Columbus* 
Ohio* March 1973* p. 11. 

34, "...of young men \fho were enrolled in school in both 1967 and 1968* 
three in ten revieed their educational goal during the intervening 
year... For both color groups* the fraction with ln<^reaaed 
aspirations is positively related to grade in school... Those with 
low initial goals were more likely than those with high initial goals 
to have made revisions upward and the reverse is true regarding 
downward revisions." 
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Kckh«Q» Andrev I.» «nd Parnes^ Herbert Career Thresholds: 
A Lopglttidlnal Study of the Educational airil Labor Market 
Bjtparlenca of Mala Youth« Vol. 3 > Center for Htman Resource 
Raa«arch» The Ohio State Vniversity^ Coluaibus» Ohio» June 
1971» p. 9. 

39» CorveletloQS for othar subgroups (i.e. » race and curriculutt) are 
highly altttlar to these results for nales and feulea. 

M* Rasulta are shovn for the aale sample of respondents only» since 

these correlations are QrPical of the pattern and level of relation- 
ships achieved for fsnales an^ those of the racial and curriculum 
sttbtrottpe. 

37» Uhereas the general plans of 1972 are expressed in terns of one 
future activi^ expected to take the "largest share of your tine^" 
the firet year actual activi^ ±tem (FQ iten D permits one or more 
responses with no basis for knoi/lng which activity occupies the 
largest share of time. 

38. "...the eubstantial dispari^ between the aspirations of the blacks 
and what realistically can be expected to be achieved^ even on the 
most optimistic assumptions^ creates the basis for large scale 
dieappointmsnt* disenchantment » frustration^ and perhaps outrage." 

PameSt Herbert S*» et. al.» Career Thresholds: A Longitudinal 
Study of the Educational and Labor Market Experience of 
Male Youth 1A*2A Years of Axe^ Vol. 1 > Center for Human 
Resource Research^ The Ohio state University^ Columbus^ Ohio» 
February 1969» p. 190. 

39, The approach and rationale for defining a relevant criterion domain 
has been discussed extensively in the literature. See» for example^ 
the following: 

Dunnette» H. D. Personnel Selection and Placement . Belmont » 
California: Midsvorth» 1967. 

Guion» R. K. Criterion measurement and personnel judgments. 
Personnel Psychology > 1961» 14» pp. 141-149. 

Thomdike^ R. L. Personnel Selection . New York: Wlley» 1949. 
United States Department of Labor. S tandards*-Heighborhood 
Youth Corps . 

Vhercy» R. J. The past and future of criterion evaluation. 
Personnel Psychology , 1957» 10, pp. 1-5. 
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40« ThMe five are> of course^ not Intended to serve as criterion measures 
but as *^Barker" variables to aid In Interpretation of the factor 
loading patterns. ^ 

4X* Kalaer> H. F. The varlMx criterion for analytic rotation In factor 
analysis. Paychoiietrllca ^ 1958> 23> pp. 187-200. 

42, Additional base-yesr predictors that were tried Involved the students^ 
perceptions of the Influence of others on *^plana for after high 
school*^ (e-g-f school guidance counselors, teachers^ principal, 
clergynan, etc.). No patterns of significant relationships were 
found for these variables with either educational or occupational 
criterion dlttensicms- 

43, Freeberg> N^llnd Rock, D. Aspirations and Plans of High School 

Studrats: The Role of Academic^ Social and Personal Character* 
Istlcs. ^Project Report PR 75-3, Educational Testing Service^ 
Princeton,^ N.J. : February 1975. 

44^ Brookover> W.j^B. , ^riclcson^ E. L.> and Joiner, L. M. Educational 
aspirations mi educational plans In relation to acadeniic 
achleveMnt^vnd sj$clo-economlc status. The School Revlev . 
1967 (Wlntef)* 75, pp. 392-40p. 

43^ See previous discission of the^*6asi%, for use of the "reality" score 
(Freeberg and Rock» 1973, p. 86). - 



CHAPTER 3 
SUMHARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

5*1 Introduction 

Thia reporb la concem«d vlth the members of the High School Class 
of 1972» especially for the period between their graduation from hlg^ 
achool in the early summer of 1972 and the time of the First Followup 
Surv^ irtklch wa« conducted approximately 18 months after graduation. 
Tltie period of time was characterized by a number of events In the 
United Statea-»afid throughout the vorld-*^ich may have affected mesb^re 
of the Class of 1972 In ways which ve do not understand, and In ways 
different from those of earlier cohorts* 

The time period encompassed the resignation of the nation's vice- 
president, and beginning of the Watergate affair. U. S. Involvement In 
the Vietnam War was declining at the beginning of the period, and ended 
shortly before the end of the period* The Arab-Israel conflict was In 
progress, and vorldulde Incidents of sabotage and terrorism were taking 
place* 

The U. S* population was Increasing, although at a decreasing rate 
compared to earlier years, vlth the Increases reflected In rural declines 
and in the growth of small^toHnedlum cities* Age at first marriage was 
increasing for women, but declining slightly for men. The birthrate was 
continuing a steady decline In 1972-73, but the rate of Illegitimate 
births was high, representing 12% of all registered births In 1972* 

The divorce rate was at an all-time high, suggesting that the Class 
of 1972 contained greater proportions of persons from blngle-parent 
hoaea than at any earlier time In the natlon*s history. 
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The time period of this study represented s period of uncertain 
economic recovery from a mild recession and was almost instantly followed 
by a more severe one* Inflation was regarded as serious and, between 
the time when most of the Class entered high school and the time of this 
study, the Consumer Price Index increased 42%. During the S*-year period 
preceding the study the average weekly earnings of workers actually 
declined (in constant dollars) owing to reductions in wage rates and 
work hours* The labor force participation rates of young workers was 
on the increase for whites, reaching 72% for 18- to l9-ye^r-old workers in 
1973^ but fluctuated for blacks (61% in 1973)* Nearly 1/4 of all non- 
white males and l/3 of all nonwhite females were unemployed in 1973* 

The labor force participation rates of females was increasing^ with 
the greatest involvement on the part of single women^ who reached a 
participation rate of 56% in 1973* At the same time^ the participation 
rates of young people who were enrolled in school were also increasing 
attaining a rate of 45% in 1973* Of those who were not enrolled in 
school^ 90% were in the labor force* 

In contrast to earlier cohorts, relatively large numbers of whites 
from the Class of 1972 did not go on to college* The increasing enroll- 
ment trends of blacks continued^ bringing the proportion, of blacks enrolled 
In college up to a par with that for whites* Owing to increases in popula- 
tion size, the declining enrollment rate did not result in appreciable 
declines in the actual numbers of students enrolled in colleges^ and for 
those who did not go to college, nearly l/3 could be found in special 
schools^ generally vocational or technical in nature* 



In 1971-72 educational expenditures represented slightly more than 
82 of the Gross National Product. Educational revenues were continuing 
to shift away from local sources (51X in 1972*73), and continuing to 
shift toward greater state-level disbursements (40Z in 1972-73' with 
a sull rise in Federal disburaements (under 10!C in 1972-73), A note- 
worthy share of these monies were allocated to vocational education; a 
share which increased 63!E between 1967-68 and 1972-73. TWo concomitants 
to this high national level of educational investment can be observed: 
firsts that the school retention rates were trending upward (748 persons 
graduated from high school in 1972 for every 1,000 who entered Sth grade); 
second^ the success rates of school bond elections were declining (56. SX 
in 1972-73) . 

These events and circumstances serve as a matrix in which the Class 
of 1972 was enibedded at the time data were collected for the current 
study. The study may be considered an effort to determine what has 
happened to the Class of 1972 since graduation^ especially as regards 
their educational and economic activities. The exploration goes some- 
what beyond that objective, to explore something of the relationship 
between the characteristics of Class members during high school, the 
families from which they came, the high school educations they received, 
and the latei: educational and economic characteristics developed by fche 
Class menibers. The development is presented in three parts: firsts a 
description of post-high school activities and characteristics; second 
a series of analyses relating earlier characteristics to later education* 
al and vocational characteristic's; and third, a series of analyses 
relating earlier plans and aspirations to post-high school outcomes < 
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5. 4 

5.2 A Sunmarv of Post High School Activities and Characteristics 

At the time of the First Followup Survey 65X of the Class of 1972 
vas entployed and 82 were out of work* The eiiiplo3rment of blacks (38%) 
was lover than that of whites (662)* Graduates of the vocational high 
school curriculum were employed at higher rates than others (77%, compared 
to 68% for general curriculum graduates and 36% for academic graduates)* 

Forty-two percent of the Class vas taking academic courses 
In a college or university* Whites (43%) were more likely than 
blacks (33%) to be taking academic course work, but blacks (16%) were 
more likely than whites (l4%) to be taking vocational or technical 
postsecondary courses* Graduates of the high school vocational currlcu^ 
lum were least likely to be taking academic courses (13% for vocational 
graduates^ 27% for general graduates^ 68% for academic graduates)* In 
general^ females tended to take courses of shorter duration than did 
males* 

TWenty-nlne percent of the Class females Indicated they were 
hovemakers. This activity was most prevalent among Class members from 

low socioeconomic backgrounds and those of low academic ability* Home- 
making varied dramatically according to high school curriculum: only 
15% of the female acadonlc graduates were homemakers^ compared to 
36% of the general graduates and 40% of the vocational graduates* 
Nearly three-quarters (74%) of th* homtmakers reported themselves to 
be married or formerly married* Marriage was less frtquent among blacks 
than whites, but the presence of children among married blacks was 
mare frequent than among married whites, 
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■ The distribution of the Class of 1972 across the nation seemingly 

differed from that of the general population; relatively more Class 
Mflibers were found in medium and large cities, and fewer in rural areas 
and small towos, than was true for the general population* Mobility 
was ouch higher than for the general population, as expected, since 
attendance at colleges and universities required relocations of a 
substantial proportion of the Class* Only 48% of the Class still lived 
at the same addreaa as that held during high school* 

Earnings during the study period were similar for blacks and 
whites, but much greater for males than females* The incomes of 
graduates of the vocational high school curriculum (median income yas 
$3,920) tended to be greater than those of general or academic graduates 
(medians of $3,120 and $1,940, respectively), but these results must 
be tempered by the fact that academic graduates tended not to be in the 
labor force* The slight income advantage held by vocational graduates 
was confined to low-range incomes (under $6,000) and the advantage dis- 
appeared for higher incomea* Since female Class meinbers tended to marry 
men older than themselves, and since male Clasa members tended to marry 
younger women, the family incomes of married female Class members (median 
of $7,470) tended to be appreciably greater than thoae of married male 
Claas members ($4,660)* In either case, women contributed approximately 
27% of the family^s income, except for black females who contributed 36%* 

Educational Detail 

Nontraditional forma of education were experienced by 21% of the 
Class during the period of the study* Most frequently, such education 
conaisted of on-the-job training programs or no-credit courses taken for 
^^M- personal enrichment* Graduates of the high school vocational curriculum 
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(27X) w«r« iiorc likely than other graduates to have received some form of 
nontradltional education (general graduates, 22%; academic graduates 18%)* 

Traditional forms of postsecondary education were isiove popular* 
Slxty*four parcant of the Class had experienced some form of traditional 
educational activity prior to October 1973* For those who did not 
pursue a formal postsecondary activity^ the most frequently cited reason 
was a desire to earn money; vocational graduates were more likely than 
others to express this opinion* While many Class members entered some 
form of postsecondary formal education immediately after high school^ 
others did not^ but were enrolled by October 1973* These "stopouts" 
were compared with "dropouts'* (those who were not enrolled either in 
October 1972 or October 1973)* Stopouts were less likely than dropouts 
to indicate that they had no plans for education past high school, 
and dropouts were more likely to indicate a desire to marry instead of 
continuing their educations* Among blacks^ dropouts were much more likely 
than stopouts to indicate that an attractive job offer was a reason for 
not continuing their education* Vocational graduates (40%) were much 
less likely than others to indicate they had participated in any form 
of postsecondary formal education (general graduates, S2Z; academic 
graduates^ 86%) * 

Of those who had made formal application to some postsecondary 
institution, 66% were accepted and attended their first-choice school* 
This i^^te was about 61% for male vocational graduates^ and about 57% for 
female vocational graduates* Blacks and females were more likely than 
others to indicate that they had been accepted^ but that they had not 
attended* The actual acceptance rate^ regardless of attendance^ was 
about 92%; this figure did not vary appreciably by race, sex^ or high 
school curriculum* 
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Attendant to formal application for admission to postsecondary institu* 
tionsi Mny respondents (1/3 of those lAio formally applied for admission) also 
applied for financial aid« although the figure for blacks (55%) was much higher. 
On the whole, 2/3 of the requests for financial aid were successful. The pro- 
portion of vocational graduates who applied for financial aid was slightly 
lover than other graduates, but their success rates were slightly higher. 

Fifty-four percent of the respondents indicated taking some form 
of formal postsecondary activity In October 1972. The rate for whites 
(56%) was 11% higher than that for blacks. Vocational graduates were 
least likely to be enrolled in 4-year colleges and universities (17%); 
the rate for general graduates was twice as large and that for academic 
graduates four times es large. TWo-thirds of the vocational graduates who 
participated in formal postsecondary education programs were evenly 
divided between junior or community colleges and vocational"technical 
institutions. 

By October 1973 the enrollment rates had declined 11% for females, 
but only 7% for males, reflecting the shorter programs in which females 
engaged. Aniong those enrolled in schools , there were slight declines in 
the proportions attending vocational schools, no appreciable change in 
Junior colleges, and a 5% increase in the proportion attending 4-year 
colleges^ reflecting the earlier cotnpletlon of course work at vocational 
institutions, with a subsequent withdrawal from educstlonal enrollment. 

Economic Detail 

Quite a variety of job-seeking methods were used by Class members 
in an attempt to find employment. On average, somewhat more t[han 2 
methods were used by each respondent. The most frequently used methods 
were direct application to an employer (used by 67% of jobseekers, 7SX 
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of whom were successful), and recourse to friends and relatives (57% 
used the method^ 81% of whom were successful). Females were slightly 
iBOre reluctant to use friends and relatives than were males, and those 
who used the loethod experienced slightly lower success rates compared 
to males. Direct application was also slightly less effective for 
females than for males. The preferences of females led them to school 
and college placement services, professional publications and organiza- 
tions, civil service applications, and other methods with greater 
frequency than males f and with generally greater success rates than 
those experienced by males. Blacks were likely to employ a greater 
number of methods than whites, but were less successful with all 
methods. The data suggested that employability was constrained for all 
but hig^ academic ability blacks. 

About one Class member in five (18%) spent more than four weeks on 
layoff or seeking employment during the year following October 1972. 
The figure for blacks (29%) was nearly twice that for whites (16%). 

Job changing was somewhat more frequently found among whites (20% 
changed employers) than among blacks (13%), and somewhat more likely 
among males than among females (22% of males had three or more employers^ 
compared with 17% of females). 

On the average, vocational graduates worked a greater number of 
weeks during the period October 1972-October 1973 than did graduates 
of other curricula, blacks worked fewer weeks than whites^ and females 
fever weeks than males. 

Twenty-nine percent of the Class indicated they had received some 
form of job-specific training during high school. This figure was 37% 
for females (?-0% for males) and 33% for blacks* Vocational graduates 
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axprwsed such higher rates — 51Z for males and 72% for females* Females, 
blacks^ high ability and high socioeconomic status respondents were more apt 
than others to have had an opportunity to apply these skills on the job* Voca- 
tional graduates, however, had lower rates of application, relative to rates at 
uhlch they received job-specific training, than did graduates of other curricula* 

Employed respondents, on the average, were very mildly positive 
about their jobs, but there were large numbers of respondents who were 
very satisfied and corresponding numbers who were very dissatisfied* 
Blacks were slightly less satisfied with their jobs than were whites; 
however, when job satisfaction data were controlled for ability, SES, 
and other variables, the situation reversed to indicate a slightly 
greater satisfaction level among blacks than among whites* 

Between October 1972 and October 1973, the proportion of the Class 
which was employed increased 7%* Employment gains were greater in the 
high ability/high SES sectors of the population, possibly reflecting the 
completion of schoolin^^ and subsequent entry into the labor market* Of 
those who were unemployed in October 1972 or in October 1973, only 20% 
.Indicated that they actively looked for work during those periods; the 
rate for blacks, however, was twice as high as for whites (38% to 17%)* 
Estimated labor force participation rates increased by 5% overall, over 
the year, but increased more for high ability respondents (11%), high 
SES respondents (11%)^ and female academic graduates (12%)* The estimated 
unemployment rate of the Class dropped 3% over the year (6% for blacks 
and females from the academic and vocational curricula)* 

Those who were not working during October 1972 or October 1973 provided 
a variety of reasons for doing so, with schooling most frequently presented 
(75% in 1972, 66% iu 1973)* For nonworking females of the general 
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corrlcuXua (l/3) and the vocational curriculum (l/2)^ homemaking was 
frequmtly cited as a reason for not working* 

Those who were employed were largely employed in the private sector 
(83Z}, with government employing the balance* Governmental employment 
of blacks (24Z) was higher than for whites* The jobs held by employed 
Class members tended to fall into only 7 categories: salesman (9%}t 
clerical (30Z) , craftsman (14Z), operator (13Z}, labor (9!C) , and service 
il5X) occupations. Both sexes participated in each of these occupational 
clusters with the exception of craftsman and labor which were confined 
to males. Blacks were present In most categories, but were less 
frequently found in salesman positions* 

Sixty-two percent of those employed in October 1972 were working 
more than 31 hours per week; in October 1973 the figure had risen to 
70%. Median weekly earnings in October 1973 were $91 overall, $111 for 
males, $76 for females* There was no appreciable racial wage rate 
differential* 1973 wage rates were about 23% higher than tho-Se of 1972 
(29% for males, 19% for females)* These increases overcame the Inflation 
rate which then prevailed, but the annual earnings of the typical Class 
member (under $3,000} provided little economic security. 

S.3 Relations of Activity States to Earlier Variables 

A nuod>er of activity states were defined to represent the activities 
of the Class during the pt^riod of the study* Of these, five predominated 
by incorporating most of the Class* These five were: (a) 4-year college 
or university enrollment; (b) 2-year college enrollment; (c) vocational- 
technical school enrollment; (d) working; and (e) not working (including 
homemaking)* The definition of these activity states involved a sequential 
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clABSificatlon system in order to establish nmtually exclusive groupings; 
thus, a person enrolled in a 4-year college would be classified under 
that heading even if working full time. A respondent would be* classified 
as "not working" only if he belonged to no earlier-mentioned state, e.g., 
enrolled in some kind of school or working. 

The use of the sequential activities grouping procedure allowed a 
clear differentiation among groups on two bases. First, a large number 
of variables gathered during the 1972 Base Year Survey had means which 
differed significantly by prljnary activity state. Second, a series of 
multiple group, multiple discriminant functions successfully discriminated 
the groups on th'a basis of variables gatihered during the 1972 Base 
Year Survey. Although separate analyses were conducted by race, by 
sex, and by high school curriculum, the results tended to be highly 
similar across all analyses. The first two discriminant functions always 
accounted for practically all variation among groups. The first discriminant 
function tended to separate groups by activity state. This function 
generally consisted of ability, achievement variables, and home 
environment variables (such as parental expectations for the offspring's 
educational future). The dominant variables all had the same sign, implying 
that they acted in concert to differentiate adjacent activity states. For 
example, high academic ability, high secondary school grades, and high 
parental educational expectations tended to characterize those in 4-year 
colleges. Slightly lower values of these variables tended to characterize 
those enrolled in 2*-year schools. Successively smaller values of these 
variables tended to characterize, successively, vocational-technical 
school enrollees, workers, and nonworkers. 
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Tbe aecotid discriminant function always served to discriminate the 
particular sample subgroups on demographic bases— blacks from Whites, 
males from females » vocational from general and academic graduates* 
While the nature of the function varied according to the particular 
sample subgroups involved in the analysis^ the second function typically 
was characterized by a balancing of competing forces* For example, 
high ability and projected educational level were contrasted with high 
achool grades and projected occupational level to distinguish males from 
females (high mathematical ability and projected educational level, 
con^ared to grades and projected occupational level were more character- 
istic of males» while lover matheiaatical ability and projected 
educational levels compared to grades and projected occupational level 
were more characteristic of females) * 

It was suggested that the involvement of respondents in one primary 
activity state» as opposed to another^ was determined in the same manner 
for all demographic groups studied^ albeit that the demographic groups 
differed from each other in level on the first discriminant function. 
Moreover^ the nature of the relationship developed by the first discriminant 
function suggests a gradient across tibe activity states » starting with 4- 
year college status and ending with nonworking status. Interpretrtion of 

these analyses suggest chat it:he primary determiner of whether one engages 
In postsecondary education » or works » or does neither depends upon the 

amount of academic ability and the degree of educational orientation 

possessed by the respondent; those who are high in these qualities tend 

to pursue postsecondary educations^ lower ones work, and still lower ones 

do neither. 
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1!he decision to enroll in postsecondary education was further 
explored In two major analyses which attempted to predict enrollment 
status* The first, based on stepwise regression analyses, employed a 
nuAer of base year variables to predict enrollment status* Results 
Indicated that enrollment was positively associated with a set of 
cognitive variables (mostly measuring academic ability), the respondent's 
level of educational aspirations and plans, participation in the academic 
high school curriculum, the level of family educational expectations for 
the respondent, the family educational level, and number of years in the 
community* An exception was found for respondents who were enrolled 
in vocational or technical schools; these tended to be lower on family 
aspirations, compared to academic ability and family background variables, 
than were nonstudents* Low level of family aspirations for the respondent's 
continued education, relative to the respondent's self-assessed ability 
to complete college, the family education level, and the respondent's 
projected educational level appeared to be a distinctive factor separating 
vocational- technical school enrollees from those not enrolled* Race, per se, 
was not found to be a significant determinant of enrollment status* 

The second major analysis associated with the prediction of enrollment 
status employed an econometric model which first was used to simultaneously 
fit two basic equations, one of which related to demand for education 
while the other related to labor force participation* The strongest predictor 
developed by this analysis related to financial need, and reflected a 
tendency for those vith large financial needs not to be enrolled in post- 
secondary education* The second strongest variable, the desire for 
postsecondary education, positively related to enrollment* For whites, but 
not for blacks, earlier participation in the high school academic curriculum 
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«•• wsodated with postsecundairy school enrollment. Family socioeconomic 
Status variables did ^ot xelate to enroXlment, perhaps owing to the ntore 
direct effects of financi^ need and educational desire* Family income 
nas found to be £ factor relating to whether a respondent would be 
enrolled both in October 'l97i*and Ottober 1973; larger family incomes 
were assocj^^ted ulth*t:ontinuance of e^tjcation, especially for blacks* 
The Concern for finances, as relate^ to postsscbndary school attendance, 

employment, and other areas, was theinatic for blacks, at least when 

ir 

compared to whites* The model was then reduced by removing the require* 
ment for simultaneoult^ fitting of the e]iq>loyment-oriented equation* The 
reduced model was then refitted using the same variables, with results 
suggesting that participation in the academic curriculum, academic 
ability, and family ijl^cipeconomic status do relate to enrollment, and 



IX* 

to continuance of ^nroHm^nt ds well* 

Employment 9iatus WM also examined using both stepwise regreasion 
procedures and the econometric model* Th^ former suggested that race, 
sex, and ability were related to employment* Those employed tended to 
be white, male, and of higher ability and lower levels of personal and 
family educationjk2^it6j>tratiolia«^ The full econometric model merely 
reiterated 'Che basic^s^hool-vs *-WDrk decision by suggesting that those 
who were not enrolled in school, and those having high financial needs 
tended to be workers* Th^reduced ecoqometric model (removing the 
requirement for ^ simultaneous fit with ttie educational enrollment 
equation) indicatl^ that ''graduates of the academic high school curriculum 



were less likely than others tP be employed* A third analysis was 
derived as a component of a path analysis* The results suggested that 
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both academic achievement and race were factors~higher achievement and 
being white were positively related to einplo3rment status* 

Hours of work supplied per week during October 1972 and October 1973 
were also examined. Academic graduates t^&nded to work fewer hours^ 
compared to graduates of the other high school curricula* The suggestion 
wme prese&t that the educational orientation of more academically able 
reepondeDts led to lowered economic activity. Family income related 
oetativeljr to continued nonworking status, and there was some suggestion 
that f^ules from high income families tended to work more hours. 

Attempts to predict wage rates were generally unsatisfactory^ and 
there was reason to believe that wage rates do not depend on characteristics 
of the individual other than sex (females are paid lower wages than males) . 
It vas found that higher wages were associated with lowered job satisfac- 
tion* 

5»4 The Fulfillment of Plans and Aspirations 

While there were numerous exceptions^ the plans made by the 
respondents during high school tended to be realized during the period 
of the study. ^ For example^ 91Z of those who had planned to attend a 
4-year college were in some form of postsecondary school, as were about 
3/4 of those who had planned to attend a 2-year college. Fifty-seven 
percent of those who hatl planned to attend a vocational- technical post- 
aecondaty school went on to some form of postsecondary education^ 48% 
In vocational**technical schools. Those who planned to become homemakers 
were least likely to engage in postsecondary education. More than 60Z 
of those who had planned to be involved in on-the-job training programs 
during the year after high school were actually doing tx^, and 68% of those 
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Who had planned to work full time were engaged in a consistent form 
of activity* 

Vocational and general graduates who» during high school* had planned 
to go to a 4-year college or university were much less likely to be in- 
volved in postsecondary education than were graduates of the academic 
curriculum (the rate for vocational and general graduates was about 55%» 
compared with 80Z for academic graduates). In general* of those who 
planned postsecondary educational activities* academic graduates were 
most likely to realise their plans. 

Of those who planned full-time work* vocational graduates were 
most likely to realize their plans. Sixty-six percent of the vocational 
graduates who planned full-time work were either working full time, in 
oo^the**job training programs* or in apprenticeship programs* compared 
to 33Z of the general graduates and 36Z of the academic graduates. 

Blacks with postsecondary educational plans actualized them at 
lower rates than whites. A similar pattern held for employment, in 
every category not calling for further education* proportionally more 
blacks than whites were enrolled in school* again reflecting the lower 
rate of plans actualization of blacks. Twenty-six percent of the blacks 
who had planned to work full time were actually doing so* compared with 
42>C of the white;;. Among blacks who had planned some form of formal 
traditional postsecondary education* the proportion who were "gainfully 
occupied'* (in school or working) was greater than that of other blacks. 

An analysis was undertaken to relate background characteristics 
of the respondents to the realization/ no nrealization of their plans. 
*two components of these analyses dealt with the realization/nonrealization 
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of planned school enrollment* The first component, conducted by stepwise 
regression^ indicated that those who planned postsecondary school enroll- 
ment tended to realize their plans when they were characterized by high 
academic ability, good high school grades^ high parental educational 
expectations^ and when the respondent's projected educational level was 
high* While family income was a factor for blacks in the realization 
of enrollment plans (it was not for whites)^ race^ per se, did not 
appear to be a factor* The second component of analysis was derived 
from a path analysis^ and indicated that agreement with best friend ^ 
(a variable not included in the stepwise regression) was also important* 
This analysis also indicated that low achievers tended not to realize 
their plans for enrollment* Blacks were more likely than whites to 
report a broad range of influences on their career decisions, i*e*^ to 
indicate they had received inputs from parents, teachers, counselors^ 
friends, and others* 

Realization/nonrealization of plans for employment during the year 
after high school were analyzed by stepwise regression* The results 
indicated that planned full time employment was most often realized by 
respondents characterized by high academic ability, good high school grades^ 
and the male sex* Ability and grades were more strongly predictive of 
realization of employment plans for blacks than for whites* For whites, 
but not for blacks, participation in the high school vocational curriculum 
was associated with the realization of plans for full-time employment* 

Levels of Plans aiyd Aspirations 

A large aeries of analyses were directed toward the exaiqluation of 
levels* and changes in levels over ti^np, of the respondents' general 
plans* educational plans and aspirations, and vocational plans* At the 
time of the First Follow-up Survey the most strongly endorsed general plan 
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was that of having a good marriage and a happy family life> a view which 
was aore strongly endorsed by females than males* and more strongly en- 
dorsed by vocational graduates than those of other curricula. Success 
in one's line of work ranked second In value: and was most strongly en** 
dorsed by laales and academic female graduates. Having strong friendships 
ranked third. Males valued this general pLin more than females on the 
whole* and academic graduates valued it more highly than did other 
respondents. Among females* academic graduates valued it more than others. 
Material wealth (**havlng a lot of money**) was given a low ranking. 

Ihe average level of educational aspirations of males (sli^tly 
more than two years of post secondary education) was slightly greater than 
that of females (who preferred slightly less than two years) . The aspira- 
tions of blacks were slightly higher than those of whites. Of the three 
curriculum groups^ the educational aspirations of vocational graduates 
were lowest. As expected, the levels of educational plans and aspirations, 
and of vocational plans were all lower than they had been while the 
respondents were in high school. 

Regressive prediction of the current level of educational aspirations 
resulted in an association between current aspiration level and the earlier 
levels of educational plans and aspirations, togetuer witt some effect due 
to the level of parental educational expectation for thf^ respondent. 
was generally founds the earlier educational plans of the respondents 
predicted later educational aspirations better than earlier educational 
aspirations. Interestingly* the ability measures obtained during high 
school predicted current educational aspirations better »han th«^v had 
predicted the same aspiration <furlng hig^ school. 



Th4 level of educational plans during the First Follovup vas 
slightly lower than the level of educational aspirations in each major 
subgroup of the sample, the level of educational plans of blacks was 
todistlAguishable froia that of whites* Parental educational expectations, 
sod the respondent's earlier educational plans and aspirations were the 
best predictors of the current level of educational plans. A relatively 
weak predictor, level of fathsr^s education, was the strongest family 
characteristic found to be aasociated with current level of educational 
plans. High school characteristics were poor predictors. 

Vocational plans for males, in terms of planned occupational 
atatus, were higher than those of females; those of blacks were slightly 
higher than those of whites. Vocational plans of academic graduates 
were markedly higher than those of general graduates which. In turn, were 
slightly higher than those of vocational graduates* Parental educational 
expectations for the respondents, and the respondents* earlier vocational 
plana and aspirations were the best predictors of the current level of 
vocational plans. Ability variables were also effective predictors, and 
were more directly related to level of vocational plans than to educational 
aspirations and plans. As for educational plans, level of father^s educa- 
tion vas the moat powerful family variable and school characteristics veri 
unimportant as predictors of the level of vocational plans. 
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Changes In Levels of Plans and Aspirations 

Between high school and the time of the First Followup Survey a 
Buaber of changes In levels of plans and aspirations were observed* 
The value of marriage and family life Increased somewhat^ with mal^s 
Increasing more than females* The value of success In one*s line of 
work declined^ with the value for females decllnlnf more than males* 
There was also a decline for academic males and vocational females* 
Strong friendships declined in value more than either of the former » 
and did so rather uniformly; there was no appreciable variation in the 
amount of decline by race» sex» or high school curriculum* 

Level of ec^ucational aspirations declined overall^ but declined 
least for academic graduates* Whites declined more than blacks and 
females declined more than males* Level of educational plans declined 
also» but less than did aspirations* The pattern of decline was 
similar to that for educational aspirations » except that no currlcular 
variation was found* A race x sex Interaction indicated that black 
males tended to decline less than white males^ while there was no 
appreciable racial difference between female* 

The .evel of vocational plans » represented as status of planned 
occupation^ declined overall^ but declined least for academic graduates* 
The level for females declined markedly more than for males ^ and that 
for whites slightly more than that for blacks* A sex x curriculum inter-^ 
action was found which indicated that the level of vocational plans for 
mile vocational and general graduates Increased while that of academic 
ttftle graduates declined; among females » chose of general and academic 
graduates declined slightly^ but that of vocational graduates declined 
drastically* 
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Respondents with high socioeconomic status backgrounds, those 
receiving more parental encouragement, and those from schools in 
higher socioeconomic neighborhoods were least likely to undergo a 
change in their educational and occupational decisions* The prediction 
of decision change was best made by ability variables; other variables 
vere weak* Changes in general plans, educational plans, and educational 
Aspirations were found to be associated with changing of schools during 
the followup period, and to be associated with withdrawal from training 
programs prior to completion* Changes in level of vocational plans 
were, predictably, related to changes in field of study in school during 

the current period* The results of this analy&i*i reiterated the lower 
rates of plans realization by blacks, compared to whites* Where plans 
were not realized, the current activity tended to be at a lower level 
than that originally planned* Females tended to drop to lover levels 
than males, and vocational graduates showed the least discrepancy* The 
analysis also detected a sex x race interaction which suggested that 
black males actualize their plans at much lower levels than white males, 
with little difference between levels of black and white females* 

Dimensions of Postsecondary Activity 

A large number of variables were factor analyzed in order to 
describe parsimoniously the patterns of postsecondary aciLivities of 
thft Class* Two such anal>*es were ferformed in order to establish 
both educational and vocational dimensions of activity* 
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A total of 8 dimenaiona of postsecondary educational activity were 
found, but only two of these, Educational Ambition and School Persistence 
were found in all three curriculum groups. Three additional factors were 
found in the general curriculum group: Level of Educational Choice, 
Financial Commitment, and School Involvement* One additional factor, 
Educatioocl Comitment (similar to Financial Commitment and School 
Involvement) was found for the academic curriculum group. Two additional 
factora. School Involvement (aomei^at almllar to the. School Involvement 
factor of the general curriculum) and Aborted School Attempt wera found 
for the vocational curriculum group* 

A total of 4 ^imensioQs of postsecondary vocational activity were 
found. Three of Jtheae, Work and Earnings, Steady £mplo3rment, and Job 
Adjustment were found iu similar form in all three curricular groups. 
The fourth factor, Unsuccftssful Job Seeking, was found only in the general 
aad vocational curriculum groups* 

An attempt was made to preditit the cntcome dimensions using base 
year variables associated with levels of educational plans and aspir- 
ations, gCEftrai plana a^id aaplrationa, and parental expectations. 
Among the educational ouccoske factors, only Educational Ambition was 
veXl predicted for all three curriculum groupa. Only two other factors. 
Financial Comitment for general curri':ulum students, and Educational 
Coknitment for academic curriculum atudents» developed base-year-^ariable- 
to*f actor correlationa of •AO or greater. 

Attempts to predict vocational outcome dimenaions vere successful 
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oaly for the factor Work and Earnings. While the correlations between 
base year variables and this factor were significant for all curriculum 
groups^ correlations for the vocational curriculum group were less than 
.30 in absolute value. 

Predicting 1973 Outcomes with 1972 Outcomes 

The search for relevant criterion variables for future activity 
concluded with an exandnation of the relationships between October 1972 
outccMne measures ^d October 1973 outcomes. Two 1972 variables were found 
to have strong relevance for 1973 educational outcomes. These were school 
attendance shortly after high school graduation and level of school 
attended in October 1972; both variables arjL^ predictively valid for a 
wide variety of later outcomes and ambitions. 

Three occupational criterion variables were found; hours worked 
per week in 1972, aniount earned in 1972, and number of weeks worked in 
1972. These variables were predictively valid for similar variables 
in October 1973^ and related negatively to educational act'^.vities . 

Whether the*- short-term criteria will apply as well in later 
years remains to be examined In future NLS follow-up data. 
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CHAPTER 6 
METHODS OF ANALYSIS 



6t 1 Introduction'; 

With few exceptions the analytical methods used In developing the 
findings of this study are straightforward and should be clear from 
the context of discussion* In some cases there may be a need for 
additional explanation* In this chapter wt discuss soma of the methods 
used throughout the report* 

6t2 Discriminant Ax'^alyses 

In multivariate comparisons involving two groups to be discriminated, 
as in Section 3*4 of the report, the method ett^loyed was multiple point- 
biserial regression analysis using missing data procedures* The method 
yields weights that are functionally equivalent to those yielded by 
Fisher*s discriminant function analysis applied to two groups* The 
weights specify the linear composite of several independent variables 
under consideration that laost efiectively discriminates the two gr *ups-* 
i*e*, that exhausts the information about group differences contained in 
the independent variables* 

In comparisons involving three or more activity groups (as in 
Section 3*3), the methcd used was multiple discriminant analysis (MDA) 
using only complete data cases* MDA is of particular value for determining 
whether all or ossentinlly all the information about group differences 
contained in a specified set of Independent variables can be accounted for 
by only one or tu'o uncorrelatej linear composites (discriminant functions) 
of thos& variables* 
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As indicated in Chapter 3, the discriminant functions were fitted 
by stepwise procedures* successively adding variables to the regression 
until the multiple coefficient of determination failed to improve 
by .001. 

6.3 Econometric Models 

The full analytical model applied in Chapter 3 is similar to those 
frequently used to study the aggregate time-series of enrollment pattern 
and employment rate. Since in the present study we x^re not concerned 
with labor force participation rate, a simultaneous two-equation system 
was sufficient to examine the interaction between college attendance and 
work participation. These two equations are analogous tc "the demand 
for higher education** and "the supply of labor." However, without 
attempting to resolve the identification problem, they can be conveniently 
referred to as the enrollment equation and the employment equation 
respectively. 

Let us denote an individtial*s college attendance status by y^ and 
an individual's emplojrment status by y^ (both are dichotomo'is. with a 
value of 1 or 0) . To examine the interaction between y^ and y^* ve may 
assume the following relationship: 
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where and £2 remain to be specified* p^j and a and B are unknown 
functions or parameters to be estiaiated* and ^2 unspecified 
error tens. In the usual econometric model* p^^ and implicitly 
assuned to be zero since the diagonal elements are usually nonnalized 
to unlty^ and P^2 ^22 assumed to be constant and thus independ- 
ent of any other variables. For our purposes, ve shall adopt a more 
gacral assumption by specifying that the p*s depend on other variables 
iifalch way be a subset of or (and possibly lagged endogenous var- 



For convenience of empirical application* ve tnay use linear 
specification for f^^ and fj Equation (1). Furthermore* if ve ignore 
the identification problem ve may assume and to be identical. 
If ve specify p*s to follov the relationships: 



viiich can be used for empirical estimation if appropriate x*s are 
specified and the corresponding data are available. 
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then* vlth k independent variables, ve have 
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Among posaible explanatory variables that can be used to explain 
the status of college attendanct^ and work participation, we consider 
financial need and educational desire as most important* These two 
variables will be denoted as and x^, respectively* In addition, ve 
also con^Jider other explanatory variables such high school curriculum 
and student scholastic achievement as additional explanatory variables* 
Specifically, our list of explanatory variables includes: 
x^ : "financial need** to supplement family Income (yes « 1, no * 0); 

; **educational desire** to obtain college education (yes * 1» no 0); 
x^ : high school curriculum (academic » 1» nonacademic « 0); 
x^ : vocabulary test score; 
x^ : matheiDatics test score; 
Xg ; family income level; 
x^ : parent educational ievel; 
Xq : parent occupational status; 

: cost of college attendance; 
Z2 I student ^s earnings* 

H* 

In applying (2) to the analysis oi: NLS dat3^ some measurement pi jblems 
must be resolved* Above all« the attitudinal v^iables such as financial 
need and educational desire are not directly measured* Instead, students 
are asked to indicate whether financial need is an important reason for 
not attending college, and if pursuing college education is a major reason 
for not holding r: i^b* In other words, we know imether a student has a 

I 

financial need only if he is ..ot in college. Simlarly, we know vhether 
a student has a strong desire for college attend^^e only if he is not - 
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working (the data are tateij f rom ^FFQ 29 and JT<^^~in FFQ29, a selection 
of A, or Q is consiSei^ed <aS Jiaving financial need, and in FFQ5A, 

a Selection of B or D is cpns^dered as having college desire). In terms 
of the notation us^i in (2), the available data, though they do not 
provide x^^ and x^ themselves » do include soi:;e measures of (l-y^)x^ and 
(1-72)302; namely, indlcatars 04 not attending college because of 
financial n^ed, and not working because of educational pursuits. By 
aanipulating equation (2) slightly, (l-y^)x^ and (l-y2)x2 can be intro- 
duced as two independent variables. However, and X2 cannot be 
eliminated from the equation easily. The only observed data that t % 
closely related to and X2 are and ^2 ^respectively. Because of the 
lack of adequate measures of x^ and ^2 in this empirical study we simply 
use and z^ as measures of x^ and x^^ respectively. Furthermore, we 
assume that the effects of enrollment and employment are of the same 
magnitude, but with opptosfte s^gns. Thus* in .effect, we introduce 

^2*^1 



^2~^\ in3€¥l^^<»t.?3^^i)^tabl# to j^^place. x'^ and x^. This 



variable will be simply referred to as "net income," since it is measured 
as the difference between student earnings and educational cost, if any. 

With the modifications discussed above, our analytical mod**l 
(Eqxiation 2) can be <. .ternatively written as 



^ ^ ^ ^1 »2 ^ H 



(3) 
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where (l-y^)x^, (l^y,)x2» and (x2-Xj^) are now measurable. Equation 
(3) can be used for empirical estimation. 
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The analytical model shown as equation (3.) can be used to study 
the determinants of 1972 enrollment status and work participation. For 
stL'dying 1973 enrollment status and work participation it can be applied 
separar.ely for different subgroups with different educational and job 
experience, since the effects of various determinants can be expected 
to differ depending on individual's previous experience* 

An alternative to this approach, which accomplishes essentially the 
same objective is to generalize (3) by introducing a pair of new variables 
indicating previous educational and job experience. These two new 
variables may be denoted simply as y^(^^^j^ ^2(t-l) ' ^^spectively, 
where y^^^^^^^^j is last year enrollment status and y2(t-i) ^® ^^^^ 
employment status* A particularly simple formulation which is useful 
is' to assume 
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[^1 ^3 yi(t-l)]^l • '^12 = [^2 \ ='2(t-l)]^; 
*21 = K ^"3 ^Kt-l)] ''l • "22 = ^2 ^ y2(t-l)}; 



SO that we may specify 
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Note that parameters and 6^^ for 1 > k measure the additional effects 
for the subgroups with Vj^^j.j^j 1 and y2(t-i) ~ li.naniely, previously 
enrolled or employed. Substituting/ (4) Into (3), ws can write oiir model 
explicitly ds- 
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This is the analytical model actually employed to study th^; determinants 
of college attendance and employment status* The same model is used to 
examine both 1972 and 1973 college attendance and work participation* 
However* when (5) is applied to analyze 1972 status of education and Job 
involvement* parameters n» and for i = 3 and 4 as well as 

and 6^ for i > k are all assumed to be zero. This is equivalent to 
assuming that y^^^_^j = 0 and y2(t-l) " ^ individuals during 1972» 

a reasonable approach, since the previous educational levels of all in- ^ 
dlvlduals in the base year were very similar — they were all high school 



s eniors * 

Since we are interested in the choice behavior of high school graduates 
only those actually graduated CFTQ2) were included in the analyses. Each 
analysis of 1972 enrollment and employment status was accompanied by cor- 
responding results for 1973* In both ca5^es» equation (5) was used; the 
only difference was that for 1972 the re$trlctions - and 6g - 6q 
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were Imposed (l^e*, with ti = ? = 0, and for 1=3 and 4 as well as 

and 6^ for i > k all assumed to be ^ero) , while no such restrictions 
were. Imposed for 1973* * ^ 

In the full econometric model, emphasis was, on the contemporaneous 
Interdependence between enrollment and employment* The analyses of both 
macro time-series data and mlcro-cross-sectlonal data of the National 
Longitudinal Study there Indicated that enrollment and employment were , 
Indeed related* Although the full model touches the issue of intertemporal 
dependence, it does not treat it directly* 

This difficulty is overcome by performing the analyses of educational 
status and employment status separately. The conceptual framework governing 
the analyses must be regarded as based on a "reduced form equation'^ for 
any given time period* Intertemporal dependence, because of the natural 
time sequence^ can be handled by a "recursive system" rather than a foully 
interactive simultaneous equation system* Thus the analytical model employed 
is relatively simple. 

The analytical models for studying intertemporal dependence of college 
attendance, hours of study, educational performance, and employment f;tatus 
have the. same general structure and can be most conveniently explained by 
assuming a linear specification such as 




where y^_^ and y^ are the endogenous variables, and are exogenous 

variables, p remains to be specified, and cfs and S's are parameters to be 
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estimated* In the usual econometric models p Is assumed to be constant. 
However, in the present analysis we assume 



0 = 




eo that Equation (6) can be rewritten as 




which can be used for empirical estimation* The magnitude p = - ^^t^t-1^ ^ 
in fact, measures the cumulative or intertemporal effects, while a's and 
P's both measure immediate or short-tem'ef fe^'s^ 

The rationale for assuming, the existence of intertemporal dependence, 
i»e,, p?^ 0 (or 0) can be based on the familiar "partial adjustment" 
hypothesis* Assume that long-run equilibrium level and the observed 
value for time period t' ^re related as 
(8a) (Yj. - y^_j^) = (i-p) (y* - y^.j^). 
implying 

(8b) y* = (y^ - py^_^) ./ (1 - p)," 

where y* and y^ are equilibrium and observed values* Assume further that 
long-run equilibrium y* is determined by 

(9) y* ^ Yq + + 

Then, by combining Equations (8) and (9)f we have 

(10) =z (i*-p) Yq ^ ^t ^^^^^ ^1 ^ ^^t-1 ^ "2* 
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Comparing Equation (lO) with the second equation of (7), we find ^ 

' ■ ^ ■ I 

and P -x^ Notice that 0 indicates the fraction completed in t^e 

I 

adjustment process during the current time period,' 3q and are short- 
term effects , and Yq and y^ axe, long-term effects* j 
f Alternatively, t|>e second equation in equation (7) can be written 



as 



/ 

(iia) y, - 60 + (e^ + 82 y,.i) + "2. 

I 

ItDpZylng . ; 

(lib) ^ 

-^=^1^^2Vl- 

Equation (lib) shows that the effect of on y^ is dependent oil the 
value of the endogenous variable in the last time period* This simple 
hypothesis by i|:self can be used to justify the specification of the 
second equation in (7)* 

6. A Structural (Path) Analyses 

Altogether > f^ive analytical models were built and tested in an effort 

to"^"assess the complex causes underlying (l) decision-making, in the 
occupational-educational aspiration aiea, (2) post high school wage r^ates^ 
(3) change or lack thereof in activity states, ^4) employiaent status, and 
(5J 'post higTi scnool-^ ucaLl^it*^! L^ rogrcss^ : ! ^ 



The first model is reported here, rather than in Part I of the report, 
for two reasons: first, because it serves as a convenient illustration 
of interpretive procedure; and second, because a number of methodological 
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concerns were evaluated through the model. This model compared blacks 
jxind whites for consistency of relationships aroong four basic constructs 
(faHors)., with results presented In Tables 6.1 and 6.2 and displayed 
In Flgur^^6.1 and 6.2. 

Clrcle^ln the figures Indicate unobserved constructs or factors' 
while rectangulafi: boxes represent the observed indicators of their 
respective, factors^ sorrows going in one direction specify the dlrecLlon 
of causality. Arrows between two variables or constructs going in both 
directions, as between fath^r^ SES and mother's SES, signify that one 
is unable or unwilling to assura^the direction of causality. Path co- 
efficients were estimated and Inserteil^n one-directional arrows while 
correlations (no causal assumptions) were ^timated for two-way arrows 
Except where specifically Indicated, the path v^efflclents may be 
Interpreted as a standardized partial regression >Q^ficlent. Thus their 
relative size is proportional to their Itrportance as a determinant. 
That is, the relative size of any given path coefficient may be inter- 
preted as the relative direct Influence of the variable at the tall of 
the arrot; on the variable (or construct) at the head of the same arrow. 
"Direct" in 'this sense is defined as that Influence whith remains after 
all other prior Independent variables in the causal equation have been 
controlled. The tota_l causal effect of one variable on another may have 
two estimable components, the direct ef^fect, i.e., unmed£atia^ by ai.y 
Intervening variables, and the indirect effect which takes into considera- 
tion one or more intervening variables. For example, in Figure 6.1 the 
total effect of mother's SES on the offspring's occupatlonal-educaLional 
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aspirations is the sam of the direct effect defined by the pzth co- 
efficient (b* p = .094) and the indirect effect which is the product 

. ' "2 ^2 . . ' 

of b* ' and b* 

"1 ^2 ' "2 "1 ' 



Table 6. !■ 

Direct and Indirect Effects of White Occupational-Educational Aspirations 



Causes 



Direct 
Effects 



Totdl 
Indirect 
Effects 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 



Ability Achievement 
(R = .38) 



Father's SES 
Mother's SES 



.27 



.27 
.U 



Occupational-Educational Aspirations 
(R = .71) 



Father's SES 
Mother's SES 
Ability Achievement 



.18 
.09 
.58 



.15 
.08 



.33 
.17 
.58 
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Table 6.2 

Direct' and Indirect Effects of Black Occupational Educational Aspirations 

Total Total 
Direct Indirect Hypothesized 

Causes , Effects Effects Effects 



Ability Achievement 



(R = .27) 



Father's SES 
Mother's SES 



.21 
.08 



.21 
.08 



Occupational-Educational Aspirations 



1 



(R = .91) 



Father's SES 

jtJtha r's SES 

Aijlllty Achievement" 



.15 
.00 



.18 
.07 



.33 
.07 
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ScructuraX Hodel of Whlcc OccupaclooaX EdxicatlonaX Aspirations 



F&cher's 
OcciipftClon 
X 



Father's 
Educaclon 

X 




Educa clonal 
Asp 1 radons 



Occxip a clonal 
Asp 1 radons 



Moch«r*s 
Educacloa 



Hocher's 
Occupation 



4S 
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Path caefflclcnts sre abtvn In boch scandardlxed «nd rav jcara fortt. 
Tha raw^jcara cbafflclencs ara shown Iti parench^es* 



Flguce 6+2 

Structural Model of BlacV OccupatloDal Educational Aifj>l rat Ions 



Occuptt;^lon 



Father's 
cation 



Kother's 
Education 



Mother's 
Occupation 



^•2 



,270 



.907 
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Path coefficients are shown In both standardized ^nd rau score iQ^m. 
The rav score coefficients are shown In parentheses. 




Educational 
Aspirations 



Occupational 
Aspirations 



* ' 6.16 ' * ' ' 

The comparison of Structural models across populations ^.an b*=. posed 
as a combination of (1) hypothesis testing factor analysis across popu- 
latioiis^ and (2) the estimation and comparison of the relationships among 
the factors through the use of Lisrcl.^ In order to carry out such an 
analysis one must hav(± a sufficiently strong theoretical model in order 
to postulate and test the number of factors, the pattern of loadings and, 
to a^lesser extent, the structural relationship among the factors. 
That is, a formal sequential testing procedure is followed in which one 
first asks (1) Are there the same number of hypothesized factors' for 
black and white?, (2) so, do they mean the same thing? (i.e., do they 
have similar loading patterns), and (3) If the above two criteria are 
ipet, are there similar structural relations among the factors? 
, ' Vliy^ should one b6 concerned about comparing the factor structure 
.underlying these particular variables for blacks and whites? The answer 
is that these variables are "important as control variables and/or 
mediating causes in many of the succeeding causal models. If the factors 
underlying these variables are found, to be different and/or the relation*- 
ships among them are clearly different, then separate models would, be in 
order for blacks and whites. It^ should be remembe'red here that this 
comparison is concerned with variance-covariance^'Iilf erences and not 
cepn difference. If the factor structure underlying the observed variance- 
covariance is found to be reasonably similar then any remaining mean 
differences between blacks and whites can be handled through the use of 
"dummy coding" of racial group membership- 

The maximum likelihood analysis (MLH) indicated that four factars 
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did explain quite well the varlance-cova'r lances for both blacks and 
whites* Furthennore the hypothesis that the factor loading patterns 
were the same for both blacks and whites was also not r^ected* That 
Ist four factors , explained the data for both racial groups and more 
Importantly the four factors could be defined the same way for both 
groups* The hyp|)thesls of Identical interrelationship among factors 
was -rejected however* 

i ' . ' 

Although .socioeconomic status has traditionally been treatcid as 
a single-factor construct, ^ our-results (Figures 6*1 and 6*2) suggest 
two factors, Instead; In particular, that motherVs SES and father^s 
SES are distinct* It should also be noted that the Important coin~* 
ponents of SES, both for mother and for father, are education and 
occupation, not Jfamlly Income^ ^ or alternatively, that If SES Is de- 
fined In terms which meaningfully relate to other constructs, then the 
definition should rely but little upon Income* This li^^erpretatlon 
recognizes that certain skills require but little education and are not 
regarded a^s prestigious, but nonetheless command respectable salaries. 

Mathematics turns out to be the most valid iadlcator of the off- 
spring's ability and/or achievement construct, while high school rank 
Is the worst* This finding Is probably due to different grading prac- 
tlces depending on the high school one attends* 

As In the case of the parents, educational aspirations of the off- 
sp^rlng appear to be a more consistent Indicator of the occupational- 
educational aspirations construct than do occupational aspirations* 
It would seem that one's educational aspirations are more stable than 
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occupational aspirations* This finding seems reasonable in 
light of the ever-changing job market* 

Inspection of the structural relationships between the SES factors 
indicate that for the most part marriage par^tners come from similar SES 
levels regardless of race* That is, there appears to be very little 
cross-social class difference between blacks and whites with respect to 
mating* This result should come as no surprise since the NLS sample is 
primarily middle class since the subjects had to at least have entered 
the senior year in high school* It is interesting to note that the 
father's SHS is more important than the mother^s SES in determining the 
child's ability-achievement construct* Similarly the total .effect ^ 
Ie*g*, see Tables 1 (a) and 1 (b)] of father's SES on the child's 
occupational-educational aspirations is also considerably more important 
than the mother's SES, It is possible that the* dominance of father's 
SES, relative to mother's, regarding the child's ability-achievement and 
occupational aspiration is that (1) the father is the traditional achieve- 
ment model with respect to the work-a-day world, and (2) the father is 
the traditional stereotype of the authority figure within the home. These 
two hypotheses are not mutually exclusive and would tend to act together* 
Support for the first contention is present in the much larger f actor ^ 
loading of family income on father's SES than mother's SES (^38 vs* *17)* 
That iSy because of the male predominance in the professional world 
(unjustified or not), there is a much stronger relationship between father' 
occupation and education and family income while conversely mother's 
occupation and education is not nearly as consistent with her contribution 
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J 

to family, income • In short, the fathe^r's achievements typically pay the 
family bills^and thus, have ti^e greater influence on the achievements and 
aspirations of the childrefi. It is a^so interesting to note that the 
total effect of father*s SEsSori the Jhild's occupational'-educational 
aspirations is exactly the same for both blacks and whiles (total effect = 
,33), whil^ the white mother's SES is somewhat more important in deter- 
mining her children's aspirations than is the black mother's SES. 

As pointed out earlier, although the number and type of the factors 
were, the same for both blacks and whites, there was a difference in the 
structural relationships between the factors for the two racial groups. 
This difference resides almost wholly in the path ccrefficient from the 
ability achievement. construct to the child's occupational-educational 
aspirations* That is, the rank ordering of ability and achievement is 
more consistent (holding constant SES) with the occupational-educational 
aspirations of the black child than for the white child. This finding 
.might arise from th.e fact that some of the able middle class whites may 
no longer subscribe^ to tUe theory that a college education is a pre- 
requisite to success within the *'system" or what is even more likely that 
a College education is "part and parcel" of the "system" which many able 
white students are rejecting* That is, middle class /alue systems, etc*, 
may now be playing a greater role in dictating educational^^occupational 
decision making for the black child than the white child. Further 
evidence lor this hypothesis is presented later in the educational progres 
model* * 

Since the number and type of factors as well as all but one of the 
structural relationships among the factors were similar for the two racial 
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groups, the data were pooled for the models presented in Part I of this 
report. However, since mean differences could be expected, racial group 
membership was included as an explanatory variable in each model. 
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Chapter 6: tJotcs 
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identification of married women. For example, see: 
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class identifications of married working women: A test of 
the asymmetry hypothesis, " "in American Journal of Sociology , 
' Vol. 8C, No. 4, 1975, pp. 934-948. 
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CHAPTER 7 



NONRESPONSE AND RELATED CONCERNS 



7.1 - Introduction 

During the Base Year Survey* It was noted that losses to the' sample 
due to npnresponse and early closings of schools /was systematic: such 
schools tended to be small, enrolling fewer than^^OO students In grade 12; 
they also tended to be rural In location and 1^ the southeast United States* 
Concerns for nonresponse bias from such sources were appreciably dlmln-* 
ished by the **re-survey** of schools conducted b^ the National Center for 

pducatlon Statistics (NCES) following the B^3e Year Survey, since the re- 

/ 

survey obtained Information from a number <^ schools which had not partlc* 
Ipated earlier. 

The sample was structurally modified' to admit data from such schools 

and their students, as well as In other /ways, which resulted in an: In^ 

J ' ' ^ 

crease in the targeted sample size, raising it from the 18,400 students 



intended in the Base Year Survey to about 23,451 students*^ 



/ 



Of this number. First Followup Questionnaires are missing from 2,l0l. 
Thus losses to the sample represent a^out 9% of the tarjgeted numbfer* ^Is 
figure, however, refers only to the number of returned First Fol/lowup 
Questionnaires, and does not relat^ to the degree of comp^etloj^. In this 
chapter ve shall consider more carefully the structure and response 



characteristics of the First Followup Questionnaire. 



/ 



7.2 Structtiral Aspects of the First Followup Questionnaire 
* ■ / ** ^ 

Form B of the First Follo^p Qu^sstlonnalre (FFQ) contained ,99 items 

/ / 
in addition to information useful for locating members ot the sample in 
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the future* Many of , the items were composed of subitems, however, so 
, that the total number of response fields was nearly 400» While many of 
the Items required responses of all respondents, extensive Internal 
branching directed respondents to skip certain Items on the basis o£^ 
earlier .responses ^)So that no one was required to answer all Items and 
subltems* 

Branching 

The branching of the FFQ Is displayed schematically In Figure 7*1* 
Arrows .Indicate the alternative means by which respondents can be led to 
answer, or to skip. Items in the FFQ* Thus, for example, a respondent 
Can 'come to answer Item 29a either by previously answering Item 28c or 
&y- giving a particular response to Item 25; also, depending on the 
response to Item 29a the respondent will be Instructed to answer either 
Item 30 or Item 29b* If the respondeat Is directed to Item 29b he will'' 
not respond to Items 30-38, but will be directed to Item 39* ^ ; ^ . 

Branching Items frequently cause difficulty in questionnaire 
responses owing to the failure of respondents conslst^ently to follow 
Instructions* ^ simple demonstration will Illustrate the point* ^ Item 7a 
of the-FFQ Is the first branching Item* It asks for the respondent's 
marital status as of October 1973 and. If the respondent Indicates he 
Is married, divorced, separ'ated, or widowed, he Is Instructed to answer 
next Item 7b, then Item 8, which asks whether the respondent has children 
and. If so, for the number of ^uch children* A total of 3,318 respondents 
clearly Indicated themselves as being married, divorced, separated, or 
widowed and, additionally, there were 129 respondents who provided 
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Figute 7a 

Schematic Representation of Branching in the PFQ 



1^2-^ 3-^4-^ 5-^6a-^6bH^7a^^-7b+8-^9-^il^tll-^12-^13a-^13b^l3c-^l^+15-•l6+i7-»^l8-^19-^20 




22e-*-23-^2it|25+26a-»-26b*26c-^27a-^27b-^27c-^27dv28a*-28b-^23c-^29a-^29b | 30-^31-^ 32a-^32b-^32c-^33a-^33b 




3 3 c-^ 3^-^^5^ 6 a-^ 36b 3 6 c-i3 7-^ 3 8-^39-*^^ 



/ 
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' it8a-^it8b-^48cj it9-»-50a-^50b-^51-^52a-^52b-^53-^5ta-^5tb-^5tc 1 55-^56a-^56b-^57-^58^55-^60-^6l-^62-^6 3-^6 4-^65 



I- 




66-^ 6 7-^68^691^69^ 0-*- 71.-*-7 2-^7 3-^7 4^ 



•r 
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responses which, while somewhat ambiguous, might conceivably be con- 

sidered in some way similar, providing a possible total of 3,447 married, 

divorced, separated, or widov/^d respondents-^et 3,543 respon ents (at 

least 96 more than proper) provided answers to Item 8 which asked for 

the presence and number of children*^ 

Frequently, when later responses are conditioned .on earlier oni:±s, 

err6rs can be detected the basis of an inconsistency of responses 

between affected items; however, it is not generally possible to deter^ 

mitke where the inconsistency arose* Thus, data from^both items become 

doubtful and must be treated with circumspection* The extensive branch^ 

ing of the FFQ has seriously exacerbated this pr'.blem* 

* 

Item Fopnat 

A number of FFQ items were presented in a foriLat in irfiich the 
respondent was directed to provide a binary response to each of a 
sequence of subitems* An example is FFQ Item 16 (Figure 7.2)* One would 
expect a respondent who answered any part of Item 16 to have, provided 
answers to all parts* This, however, turns out not to be the case; 
rather, a peculiar response pattern appears* The typical pattern begins 
with a high response rate to the first^subitem; subihem response rates ' 
decline over the next few subitems, finally stabilizing* When the last 
one or two subitems ^8 reached, there Is an additional large drop in 
subJtem response rate* Figure 7*3 illustrates tha pattern obtained for 
•FFQ Item 16. 
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Figure 7.2 



First Followup Questionnaire Item 16 



11. Whit ^ y*^' Mjp«cl to b« doing in OclobvrllM? 



Working fur pay at a fuU-limo or part-limo job 



(CircU numbvr on tino.1 

Do not 
EvpOCt l9 OMpOCt to 

bo doit>9 bo doit>s 



Taking vocational nr technical course^ at any kim) nf scliool or conc{*o 
(for oxampto. vocalionaK Irade. business* or otiicr career training 
school) 

Taking academic courses at a two- or four^year collei^e . 

On aclive duly in Iho Armed Porets (or service academy) 

Homemaker* 

Other (please describe: 



I. 



Figure 7.3 
Response Rates foc Subltems of Item 16 




1.00 



.50. 




Items of this format have been extensively used In tbe Ease Year | 



Survey as well as all Followp sur'/eys to date, but the phenomenon- of 



declining response rates vh^s not previously been reported. It would pe 
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interesting to develop an understanding of the stimulus properties of 
such itein:i which induce, or irfiich might counteract* the described 
response pattern.^ c 

Financial Items 

The FFQ "contains 50 response fields vhich require die respondent 
to enter a financial dollar quantity. Host of these fields are associ- 
ated with educational incomes, earnings, and expenses. Nonresponse rates'^ 
for the dollar entries averaged 66% over the 25 itern^ for irfiich dat^ 
were prepared directly from responses. FFQ Item 47 requested the remain- 
ing 25 dpllar entries; these were not direc6^ coded onto computer tape, 
but were condensed into a set of 14 codes, seven representing sources of 
funds* and seven representing quantities* Since there is not a one-to-one 
relationship between the 14 codes provided and the 25 response fields 
it is^not possible to state the nonresponse rates for Item 47. However* 
it will be shown that the two-thirds nonresponse to the other 25 
financial items is appreciably greater than that of the average item. 

The quantity of financial information requested of the respondents 
w^s extensive; this, coupled with phrasing which suggested a demand for 
exactness in the respondents' answers, may have been perceived as unduly 
laborious by the respondents. 

7.3 Item-Level Nonresponse 

An analysis of a variety of item-level defects was conducted^ to 
evaluate the seriousness of item nonresponse, refusals, don^t knows, out- 

4 

of-rangs, and multiple responses. Only Item nonresponse was appreciable. 
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Figure 7/4 shows the histogram of frequency of nonresponse rates for the 
389 FFQ items evaluated. Hie average FFQ it^ was omitted by 32% of the 
respondents who should have answered. The presence of a relatively few 
items with much higher nonresponse rates inflates the mean somewhat^ and 
the median nonresponM rate is somewhat lower (25%) . It can also btf 

, . Vigure 7.4 

* Frequency Distribution of FFQ Item Nonresponse Rates 



Nor-Items 
lOO - ' . 



75 ^ 



50 - 



25 - 



0^ 
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Item Nonresponse Rales 



noted that somewhat more than one-fifth of all FFQ items obtained non- 
response rates in excess of 50%.^ 
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• The Base^-Year and First FoIIow-up Data File Users Manual ^ Indicates 
that certain FFQ items were designated "critical Items." Intensive follov- 
up efforts were applied to assure that these Items did not; develop serious 
Honresponse rates. Thlrty^lne of the 42 critical Items were evaluated 
for nonrespon&e characteristics. It was determined that the mean non-^ 
response rate for these :^tems was 15% (median *= 16%, approx.). Thus, It 
can be ^v^en that the additional- effort to secure these Items resulted 
In appreciable .lowering of their nonresponse rates. 

Of course, the r&latlvely high level of Item nonresponse acts. In 
concert with the corresponding branching error rate to reduce the overall 
effectiveness of the First Followup Quest;tonnalre. As nearly as we could 
djet^rmlne, not ore FFQ respondent, dut of the 21,350 respondents who 
received ^the questionnaire, properly completed the entire Instrument. 

7.4 Nonrespondents and Partial Respondents in Relation to Base Year and 
First Followup Surveys 

*An analysis was undertaken to determine whether nonresponse or partial 
rresponse for the Bja^e Year Survey (Student Questionnaire) was related to 
nonresponse or partial 'response during the First Followup.^ To accomplish 
.this, 18,280 persons in the sample were cross'classlfied according to 
the degree to which they completed the two Instruments. 

The measure used for this purpose was the percent of necessary items 
properly answered. This is a cinide measure at best since branching errors 
make it impossible tp determine esiactly which items a respondent should 
have' answered. Nonetheless, the statistic was computed and divided into 
five groups roughly equal slze^ for each instrument* The cross*- 
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classification thereby resulted In 25 groups and a chi-square test for 
contingency was conducted. Table 7.1 provides the percentage frequency 
distribution of the 18,280 respondents over the 25-fold table. 
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Table 7.f 

Percentage Frequency Distribution of Nonrespondents 
and Partial Respondents During Base Year 
and Fii'st Followup Surveys^ 

r 

Base Year Partial Response Rate 





1.00 


.06-. 99 


.03-. 05 


.01-.02 


.00 1 


Totals 


1.00 


4.67% 


1.31 


1.23. 


1.58 


1.38 


iO.16% 


.16-. 99 


2.17 


6.26 


5.51 


7.23 


6.66 


27.83 


.07-. 15 


1.60 


3.54 


3.88 


7.51 


9.49 


26.02 


.01-. 06 


2.45 


4.75 


4.58 


8.87 


13.80 


34.45 


.00 


0.10 


0.38 


0.23 


0.40 


0.42 


1.53 


Totals 


11.00% 


16.24 


15.43 


'25.59 


31.^75 . 


100,. 00% 



, A partial respDnse ratv>. of 1.00 represents a nonresponse, that is, 
an absence of data^^for a particular instruments^ similarly, a partial 
response rate of .00 represents a complete vector of data from a respon- 
dent on a given instrument. From Table 7,1 it can be seen that 4.67%' 
of the sample is. lacking both a Base Y^ear Student Questionnaire and a 
First Follovup Questionnaire. The minimum cell size for Table 7,1 was 

19 respondents and the chi-square test was conducted with 16 degrees of 

2 

freedom, obtaining y = 3,150.54 (p < .0001). Signed chi-square con- 
tributions are displayed in Table 7.2. 
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Table 7.2 

i 

Signed Chi-sguare Contributions from Coiitingency 
Test of Table 7.1 



Base Year Partial Response Rate 



5 

u 

^ o 

O HI. 

H 





1.00 


.06". 99 


.03-.05 


.01-. 02 


.00 


1.00 


2066 


-13 


-14 


-74 


-194 


.16-. 99 


-47 


122 


63 




-98 


.07". 15 


-101 


-20- 


-1 


20 


' 33 


.01-. 06 


-87 


-23 


-19 




138 


.00 


-.5 


12 






-2 



That there is a relationship between tendency /degree of nonresponse 
during the Base Year and that of the First Follot^p there can be no doubt 
however^ fully two-thirds of the effect^ as measured by the chi^square 
contributions, can be found in those Handle members who neither responded 
during the Base Year nor during the First Foliqwup. Such nonrespondents 
laay simply not have been located during either wave of activity. Altet- 
natively^ they may have refused to participate. 

Beyond such respondents^ however^ one can observe a cluster of 
excessive numbers of respondents located along the principal diagonal of 
the matrlx> and corresponding lacks of respondents removed from the 
diagonal. The presence of such a pattern suggests a tendency for Base 
Year partial respondents to become partial respondents during the First 
Followup at about the same degree of partial response. 
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One might ^^asonably expect a Base Year refusal to also be a First 
Foilowup refusal; but that one might: expect reliability in the degree 
to which a meinber of the Class of 1972 would be a partial respondent 
during both surveys was an unanticipated finding. 
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Chapter 7: Notes 

A more complete description of the structure of the sample and 
tWe modifications made to it can be found in; 

Levinsohn, J^y; Riccobono, John A.; and Moore, R. Paul, 
National Longitudinal Study of the Hifih School Class 
of 1972; Base-Year and First Follow-up Data File 
Users Manual (Preliminary) , Center for Educational 
Research and Evaluation, Research 'Triangle Institute, 
Research Triangle Park, NC, 27709, April 1975, pp, 1-13. 

2. Data for the example are taken from; 

Levitisohn, ' Jay; RiccQbono, John A.; and Moore, R. Paul, 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class 
of 1972; BaserYear and First Follov-up Data File 
Users Manual (Preliminary) , Center for Educational 
Research and Evaluation, Research Triangle Institute, 
Research Triangle Park, NC, 27709, April ^1975, 
Appendix J. 

3. Using data from the Base-Year and First Follow-up Data File Users 
Manual (see Note 2 above), the proportions of nonresponse for 

such items was computed for the First Follow-^up Questionnaire. The 
resulting data are presented in the *'FFQ Item Defects Analysis" 
located ia> the Appendix to this report. 




^ At See Appendix A 

"FFQ Item D&fects Analysis." 

3.. A list of items having nonresponse rates of 30 percent or more^ 
appears, in Appendix A. 

6. See Note 1. 

7. As used in this section, the ^term "partial respondent" refers to 
a. person who completes some, but not all, of the items he should 

) answer. 

8. The attempt was made to divide the variable into quintiles. 
Distributional characteristics of the statistic made this 
impossible. 

9. Table' 7.1 sugg&sts that 1.33 percent of the First Follow-up 
Questionnaires were completed, in apparent contradiction to 
remarks inade earlier in Section 7.1 of the report. The contra^ 
diction is apparent, not real, 'and arises from the resolution of 
branching errors concomitant to determining the percentage of 
it^us properly completed by particular respondents. 
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Chapter 7: Notes 



Three additional analyses were also performed* It was considered 
likely that those who had not provided Student Questionnaires during 
the Base-Year Survey might be different in some way from the rest of 
the sample* The second analysis was subsequently conducted by chi-" 
square after deleting the first column of Tablfe 7*1* On similar 
grounds an analysis was performed aft^ deleting the first row of 
Table 7^1, and a third analysis was conducted only on partial respond- 
ents^ excluding nonrespondents (by deleting both the first row and 
column of Table 7*1)* The pattern of effects did not change apprec- 
iably as a result of these additional analyses* 



CHAPTER 8 

, ' ' WHERE DO WE GO 'FROM HERe/ 

/ 

8.1 ' Introduction" 

_ ^ ^ 

The Na{:ional Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
is still in progress* Data for the Second Followup have now been made 
available and the Third Followup. is nearly ready^ to begin. At legist 
one additional followup is currently being considered* In what direc- 
t ion .shall these last activities .take the study? There are undoubtedly 

i ' ■ . ^ f r ■ ■ ■ 

a very large number of organizations, researchers, and policy makers, 
each of whom could benefit by retrieving data from the finely wrought 
/ample~bf the Class of 1972. The large number of such interests make 

y certain that not all questions can be answered, especially since time 

' ^ j ' 

and resources are finite* / 

^ In this chapter we shall make some suggestions regarding where 
the study should go by providing our own interpretation of the orgl- 
nally defined purposes of the Longitudinal Studies ot Educational Effects* 
In doing so, we accord full recognition to interpretations which might 
be forwarded by others and, consider our interpretation to have but one 
advantage — it confines the scope of discussion. 

consider the general goal of the National Longitudinal Study of 

J- - 

the High School Class of 1972 to be limited to three components: first, 

* . ^ 

the establishment of educational outcome activities; second, 'the estab- 
lishment o^ occupational (or career) outcome activities; and third, the 
establishment of relationships between the first two and earlier educa*- 
tional experiences*^ This interpretation is, of course, somewhat 
simplistic, and perhaps, unduly confining of the scope of ''acceptable'* 
research activities. " ^ 
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Of course, the scaciscical problems of detecting, clarifying, and 
Interpreting educational and 'occupational outcomes, and of relating 
^ these to former educational exposures or treatments 'would be impossible 
. If ancillary data were not also gathered. Information regarding the 
community, home, and personal characteristics of the respondent must be 
known in order to temper observed effects and to compensate some effects 
by isolating related phenomena. The gathering of such ancillary data 
we Incorporate within the scope of '^acceptable" research activities* 

We finally incorporate two additional lines of activity, both of 
which are likely to be considered ^acceptable*** First, a component of 
the overall activity should be devoted to increasing our understanding 
of how suo|i studies as this should be done* The yield f rom^such activ- 
ities could then be taken as a return on Investment which could be 
reinvested in future waves of NLS activity* The second line of activity 
is concerned with the resolutions of theoretical and metiiodologlcal 
problems which appear during the course of study and wliich interfere with 

y , 

the work* / j " 

It is the purpoere of this chapter to discuss, in a general way, our 

* I. 
perceptions of the characteristics of the data collected during the Base 

Year and the First Followup, to make some suggestions for change, and to 

suggest a few areas which might merit additional activity*. 

~ 8*2 Factors Worthy ot Repetition 

As far as comparative data allow us to judge, the sample of the 
Class of 1972 was well designed and well selected* Similar designs and 
techniques might be equally effective if applied to other cohorts selected 
for study* Respondent contact rates, both In the Base Year Survey and 
In the First Followup have also seemed to be acceptably high* Especially 

4x8 ' / 
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'/ during the First Followup the task was difficult since high-mobility 

respondents had to be tracked down 18 months after high school graduation- 
' Future activities will likely require equal or greater investments in 
order to retain acceptable contact rates with sample Class members* 

Data were collected retrospectively for October 1972 and, for some 
respondents, in October 1973 by the First Followup Questionnaire* The 

technique involved asking respondents questions regarding their most recent 

' / 

(i.^^., 1973) activities first, and then^working back in time to 1972, to 
obtain similar information for the earlier period • This "anchoring" 
tyechriique has frequently been used by others with success^ and is 

-/'.■■' 

yprobably worthy of use in the future, should the need arise • 
y The First Followup Questionnaire asked a number of questions 

/ regarding employment, including hours per week of work, weekly earnings, 
weeks worked in a given year, and annual personal and family income* At 



least one study^ has indicated that labor force particip/tion rates are*^ 
insufficient to describe the economic activities of sample members* The 
current approach overcomes this problem and probably should be continued 
in future waves of activity* However, judging from response rates to 



financial items, it is possible that too much detail was asked of 



L 



respondents* Some simplification might be possib^i 

The First Followup Questionnaire ask^ resp^dents to provide their 
marital status and number of children* Labor ftirce participation rates of 
women have been shown to depend upon these variables and we can anticipate 
that, over the next few years, increasing numbers of women will withdraw 
from the labor force as children enter the Jiome, and many women will later 
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reenter the labor force as children mature* Future waves of HLS activity 
should, therefore, continue'>to obtain marital status and number of chil- 
dren, and probably should be extended to obtain ages of children, 

A number of questions were asked during the First Followup regarding 
the educational activity ^s of the Class* While the questions were numerous 
and sometimes complicated^ and while there are some methodological concerns 
regarding the nature of certain educational activities, there are a couple 

/ 

of reasons for continuing these questions (07: a similai/ set of questions) 
^into future waves of HLS activity* The dominant reason, „of course, is 
that the completeness of the items has allowed a reasonably complete 
■po*:trayal o'f the educational activities of the Class, and it is likely 

r 

desirable to retain this ability in the future, A second reason for 
continuing such items derives from the fact that the pattern of educational 
activities can be expected to change over time* Technological advances 
are changing the nature of vork so that needs for occupational retraining, 
broadly based career management, and other continuing education needs 
can be expected to retain a portion of the Class in the educational domain* 
To eg/aluate the nature and linpact of these educational activities will 
likely require a variety of questions similar to those in the First Follow^ 
up Questionnaire. 

8*3 Areas of Difficulty 

* 

Our analyses were most seriously constrained by two interrelated 
problems: high item nonresponse rates to critical Items (especially 
financial items) and errors In skip patterns made by respondents tn 
completing the questionnaire. These problems could likely be ameliorated 
by avoiding skio items to the degree possible and by shortening the 
■ questlonna^^re* 
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certain analyses could not ,be performed since items useful to us 
were not replicate'd oik the First. Followup Questionnaire. Level of 
vocational aspirations, measured during the Base Year Survey, did^^jjiot^ 
appear In the FFQ» Other critical items appeared in the FFQ, but 
were often presented in modified form* In several cases it was 
necessary' to reformat^ it^ms in order to enhance conformability over, 
time. Having done sq, analyses were frequently possible, but often a 
question was left regarding whether the effects observed ^?ere real or 
artifacts of item variation. This problem would be solved by exact 
^replication of longftu4inal it6ms in future questionnaires. 

8*4 Issues for Consideration 

A number of questions and issues arose during the conduct of this^ 
study* One. such issue relates to the construct of socioeconomic status. 
In Chapter 6 we ^indicated some concern for the composition of SES as it 
is typically measured through education, occupation, and income. The ^ 
technical development there indicat^ed that .income was not as consistent 
a measure as were the other two; indeed, this seems reasonable from the 
viewpoint that the skilled trades, while not particularly enjoying the 
prestig& arid **status" of some occupations, nonetheless frequently command 
'quite respectable wagesv* Dissatisfaction with the univariate construct 
of SES has caused the National Assessment of Educational Progress to em- 
ploy two.dJstinct measures, and while both^are referred to as *'SES," one 
reflects socioeducational status and the other, socioeconomic status. 
Others have also expressed disagreement with the existing concept of ^SES 
and the methods by which it is measured.^ The issue raised by these 
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concerns *is: should the construct of socioeconomic status be reified, 
and if this be done, ^how should it be measured? 

JobMatisfaction represents an increasingly important concern for 
future National Longitudinal Study activities since there well m^y be 
educational sequelae which become manifest In behaviors measurable 
under the construct* Y^lr--^ob satisfaction, as a construct, is also * 
unsatisfactory. The original unidimensional conceptualization of, job 
satisfaction has been challenged by the "motivator-hygiene" theory,^ ' 
which itself is now being challenged by multidimensional spproaches.^ 
The direction of these challenges is toward a tnore complex fomulation 
of job satisfaction* Is this parsimonious in light of our current 
understanding of job satisfaction? The results of this study reflect 
something similar to intrinsic satisfiers and extrinsic dissatisfiers, 
which might be construed to support the motivator*-hygiene theory, but 
certain findings make this generalization risky. In particular, the 
relative magnitudes of job satisfaction for blacks and whites were 
found to differ according to the methods of analysis applied* Crude 
measures of job satisfaction indicated that whites were slightly more 
satisfied than blacks, but when ^'tffects were adjusted for SES and 
other factors the results were reversed* The composition of residual 
job satisfaction which remains after such adjustments might profitably 
be explored before generalizations are made regarding the applicability 
of availsble theories and, perhaps, the construct of job satisfactiQn 
should be reified. 

Occupational mobility in "the Class of 1972 has not yet been 
evaluated, and it is likely too early to do so nT^w; however, in later 
wsves it might be useful to evaluate the intergenerational occupational 
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itkobjLlity experienced hy subgroups of the Class^ especially in light of 
their secondary educational experiences. At least one measure^ proposc^d 

by Tumin and Faldman,^ is available for the purpose. ^ 

I 

^e indicated that having st^eady employment was more highly valued 
by those from low socioeconomic backgrounds* At least one study^ has 
indicated- that the poor not onl^ earn lower incomes, but experience 
inore unstable incomes, as well. Tha; same study found certain jobs, 
characterized by somewhat lowered hourly wage rates, ..but which enaMed 
workers ta enhance their earnings by working greatef numbers of hours, 
were more available to whites than- to blacksj*^ The application of 
First Followup^ data to verify these findings }jould probably be premature^ 
but data from later waves might be appropriate* In attempting to verify 
one or both of those findings,- it might be useful to consider definitions 

E 

of poverty status other than those traditionally used* At least one 
alternative is available *^^ / 

Health problems were not a serious factor; in the educational and 
vocational activities of the Class of 1972 atj the time of the First 
Followup* In future w^ves, however some' increase in rates of illness 
and diaability might be expected. The measurement of health conditions 
may be more difficult than generally believed since there is some evidence 
to suggest that cultural response biases are present in traditional 
measures*^^ This might be given preliminary cjxploration prior to serious 
attempts to evaluate the impact of health conditions on subgroups of the 
Class * 

We have earlier noted that the Illegitimate birth rate was high 
(12Z of registered births in 1972) at fcbe time the Class of 1972 graduated. 
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During the Base Year Survey a number of public schools were found through- 
out the United States which had been set aside for pregnant high school 
girls, which suggests that unplanned pregnancies might occur with dis- 
proportionate frequency Iq the very young women of chlldbearlng age. 
The Impact of unplanned pregnancies upon plans for college, work, and 
the future may well be dramatic and we suggest that the incidence rate 
be measured. Although this Is a delicate undertaking, methodology 
exists which can provide a reasonably precise and Inoffensive approach. 
Specifically, we refer to the "randomized response" technique, 

We also remarked that the Incidence of dlvbvce was probably higher 
In the original homes of 1972 Class members than In any earlier cohort. 
The effects of divorce upon children, and the later Impact of chlldrear- 
age In single parent homes are known to result In systematic psychological 
changes, and may also represent an additional factor mediating the educa- 
tional and economic behaviors of the Class. We recommend that the factor 
of divorce In the early homes of respondents be examined In future waves 
of the study. 

The First Follovmp Questionnaire asked respondents to Indicate 
whether they had participated In a variety of non traditional educational 
activities after graduating from high school. By far the greatest 
Incidence of such training was characterized as ^'on-the-job training 
programs," but the hljh frequency of such responses may have resulted 
from a misunderstanding on the part of the respondents; specifically. 
It Is likely that the respondents failed to properly distinguish an 
organized on-the-job training ' program from merely being shown how to do 
the job. It may also be the case that employers further clouded this 
Issue by referring to trial or Indoctrination periods as on-the-job 
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^training programs When, In fact, no organized training program 
existed. . 

Rtelated is the difficulty of distinguishing between vocational 
and*pther forms of education, a difficulty which is complicated by 
the fact that vhat. is vocational for one respondent might not be for 
hriother* Yet, the distinction is important since earlier studies have 
' associated economic returns to postsecondary vocational education vith 
high school curriculum* To date, the respondents have been required to 
effect the separation, but this presents a problem as regards the 
respondents* ability to know vhat is, and- vhat is not, vocational educa- 
tion, 'and additionally may bring about a halo effect»in the Base 

* Year Reevaluation^^ It was observed that respondents classified by their 
■ * 

schools in the vocational or general curriculum frequently classified 

themselves as academic* It would seem that some effort to objectify 

the distinction between vocational and other fo,rms of eduQ^tion, and 

to distinguish on-the-job training programs from less formal procedures 

might be profitable* 

A particulary important problem was illuminated by our analyses 

*vhlch indicated the primacy of certain personal needs and values which 

distinguished schooling from working behaviors among the respondents. 

In particular, strong associations were found between the desire or 

need to make money, given as a reason for not engaging in formal post-* 

secondary education, and with the desire for such education, given as 

a reason for not working* Other analyses suggested that the propensities 

for postsecondary work or school were present early in high school and 

* 49 
could be related tib family and environmental characteristics- It was 
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also noted that vocational students who, during high school, planned 
a 4^ear university education had a high failure rate In their plans* 

1!hese suggest an explanatory mechanism which first Imbues the 
student with certain characteristic^ (resulting from home, environment, 
and early education), which tend to direct the student Into certain 
secondary curricula* While It Is likely that certain propensities are 
^ready present to force the postsecondary work/ school decision, the 
effect of currlculuHi likely ^reinforces those propensities^ or else 
produces them, so that, ceteris paribus , the decision has effectively 
been made by the time of high school graduation* At thi: ^olnt, 
"^powerful real-world forces may dictate that the decision be modlfled^^^ 

Presuming thls^model to be sufficient for the present, the mechanism 
may be interpreted as a s€fquence of chanelllng forces idilch predispose 
the respondent toward a particular kind of postsecondary activity up to 
graduation, at which time the respondent's predisposition^ may or may 
not be mediated by prevailing circumstances* The Interesting aspect of 
this formulation Is that It enables one to focus upon those Individuals 
who break away from the moid at some time during^ this process* Voca-^ 
tlonal high school students typically do not seek 4-year college 
educations; those idio do have **broken away from the mold*^^ As we have seen 
they tend not "to be successful* 

To carry the argument a final step, one who deviates from the 
typical pattern emits a behavior distinct from that stereotyped by the 
normative group* If we may consider that this behavior begins, or that 
nonnormatlve attitude formation begins, at some point In time (with later 



observable behavior), the* time of origin may represent a time of 
^^catastrophe,'* following which normative and other forces may be 
brought to bear agalndt the deviant. Conceptualized In this fashion, 
It Is possible that a relatively new methodological tool, catastrophe 
theory, 1^ may represent a statistical mailum for the study of the 
decision process (and Its precursors) which results In various forms of 
educational and vocational outcomes. Specifically, such an approach 
may help to understand who deviates frQiQ the pattern, and why, and 
what the sequelae of deviation are* By contrast, an understanding of 
these phenomena may Improve our understanding of those who do not 
deviate, but flow along the channels suggested by the model Into 
essentially predetermined postsecondary activities* 

Two additional issues are worth mention* First, In Chapter 7, 
It was indicated that there were weaknesses in a particular questionnaire 
item format; that In which the respondent was requested to provide a 
binary response to each of a series of subltems* It was noted that 
first-mentioned subltems enjoyed higher response rates than later- 
mentioned ones* Such a format is especially advantageous In lengthy 
questionnaires since It allows a large number of similar Items to be 
presented compactly to the respondent* However, the decline In response 
rates to successive subltems limits Its utility. It might be reasonable 
to ^attempt modifications of the format In order to allavlate this 
problem* 

Finally, In Chapter A, a series of dimensions of postsecondary 
outcomes, educational and vocational, were developed. If th^se 
dimensions can l?e verifl^ and their composition clarified, they shou i 
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suggest parsintonious methods of measuring the important components of 
postsecondary outcomes * Having accomplished this, it should then be 
possible to construct measures of postsecondary outcomes with much 
greater parsimony than has been possible heretofore* Finally, having 
accomplished that, it may be possible to explore more thoroughly 
antecedents which can be found related to the important dimensions of 
postsecondary activit:y» 
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FFQ Item Defects Analysis 

Each coded iteiQ of the FFQ was subjected to an analysis of the 
rates of partial responses (responding to part, but not all of an 
item), don*t know responses, out-of-range responses, multiple 
responses, refusals, and blank responses (item nonresponseK Only 
partial and blank responses were appreciable, and partial responses 
were relatively insignificant*,' For example, only items IG and 16F 
had partial response rates in. excess of ^32 (i»e», more than 32% of 
those who should have responded to all components of an item failed 
to do so, while having made some response to the item), 

Nonresponses (blank responses) were more serious* The items 
which should have been answered, but which were not answered by more 
than 32 percent of the respondents are presented in Table A-1* 

Table A^l 

Items Having Nonresponse rates of 33 Percent or More 



7B,C 


37 


63A-H 


8A,B 


38A-K 


66C,E 


UB-H 


40B, CA, CB, DA, DB, DC 


69A 


13C 


41CB, CC 


74B, C 


29B 


43B 


82DA, DB, DC 


29BC-BR 


44BB-BD 


83B,C 


3U-K 


46BA-BG 


83DA, DB, DC 


32B,C 


47BA,BB 


84AA 


33AA,AB 


47CA,CB,EA,EB,FA,FB' 


84B, C 


35A-35I 


59L 


84DA, DB, DC 


36A-C 


62A-L 
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A few items experienced nonresponse rates in excess of 30 percent 
These were as follows: 

FFQ 8B— the number of children R has 

FFQ 11 — asking for income of sel^ and spouse (but the response 
rate to parts A and C are better than 50%) 

FFQ 31, 35, and 38 — asking for reasons respondents changed 
schools, area of training, or withdrew from school 

FFQ 40b, 40c, 40d — asking about attendance at other schools at 
other times 

FFQ 4Ic — asking for number of semester hours or other kinds of 

hours credit earned since high so) ool 
FFQ 43 — asking ior specification of earned certifications 

and degr<?es 

FFQ 44b — asVing about participation in formal counseling, 

tutoring, and remedial courses 
FFQ 46b, 47 — school finances, except for selected parts of the 

records 

FFQ 66^ 74— date drafted, date separated from armed forces 
FFQ 76 ''*other" response to item asking for post-military 
service plans 

FPQ 82d, 83d^ 54d"asking for approximate values of financial 
aid offered during first academic year at school 

FFQ 84b — idiether respondent was accepted by 3rd ch'^ice school, 
and whether he attended 

FFQ 54c — whether respondent applied for financial aid at third 
choice school 
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] m c 



(omitted) 



DIRECTIONS 

ThtB questionnaire te divided into secUons of quesUons. All students arf^ asked to 
st^ by answering quesUons in the sections letteJDed A, B, and C. Then you will 
be asked to follow the directions to answer questions in the sections that apply to 
your particular plans for the vear after you leave high schooK 

Read carefully alt directions for each question you answer. It is important that you 
follow these directions carefully. 

When you are asked to circle a number, please make a heavy black circle. Here is 
an example. 



What grade are you in? (Cirdtotie.) 

Grade 9 ; -'...l 

Grade 10 , 2 

Gmdell 3^ 

Grade 12 t ® 

Circle as many numbers as the ditcK^Uons indicate for each question you answer. 

Completely erase any answers you wt^ to change. 

When you have complete^ the queettonnaire, put it in the envelope that has been 
given to you and seal the envelope. No one at your school will see or read your 
answers* 

Hiii questionnaire is not a test You may omit any question that you o^ your 
parents would consider objecUonable. 
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Section A — General Information 



What M Mi»9 itow? 



ICircJ* on* numb«r oAtich li(»t.l 



FFUQIB 

Q1C_ 
FFUQID 
FFUQIE 
PPUQIP 

FFUQIG 
FF0Q2 1 



WorkinR for pay at a futl^ttme or part*ttmfi job 

Taking vocational or technical courses at any kind of school or college 
<for example* vocaltcmal. trade* business, or other career training 
f<*ool> * 

Taking academic courses at a tW or fouryear college 

ftiactiveduty in the Armed Forces *or service academy) : 

Hoitiem&er 



Temporary lay-off from work* lootting for worlc. or waiting to report to 
work r 

bfi£r (please describe; j 



■pply to mt 



No. Atill in high school 

No. left high school without completing 
Yes, graduated 



.Yes, left high school without graduatir^g but have since 
passed a high school equivalency test, ^or example, the GEO 




Wheit M yvw l*«ve or 9radMate from (Kt U>t high that you iHendedf 

Date left: FFUQ3A tmonth) FFU Q 3B (year) 



FACT$ ABOUT YOU IN OCTOBER lf73 



FFUQ4 4. WiHi whom <l»d you Uvo. ■» of tho fint wook of October imt 

tCircl* ooo.) 



By myself ^ I 

Parents . . .2 

With hushand or wife . . 3 

With other relatives . . .A 

With personis) not related to me S 

FFUQ5 $* H#w wmild y9U dttcriU your livjr»g quirttrt* ■» of tho first «f«ok of Octol>tr \mt 
« tCircl* oAo.) 

Private house or apartrheut 1 

Domiitory or apartment operated t^ a school or college . 2 

Fraternity or soronty house 3 

Rooming or boaniing house A 

Other (please describe. » . 5 



4 '3' 7 



In t nirtl or fanning commimity , 1 

In t smalE city or town at fewer than SdOOO peopte that is 
not t siikiurfo of a larger fdtce 2 

In a ifieditiin-sisn) city (SCOOaioaoOO people) 3 

^ In a suburb cf a medium-sbed city 4 

In a largs city a0O,O00^j0OO people) 5 

In a «iburb of a large city € 

- ' In a very large cjty fover 500*000 people) 7 

In a suburb of a very Earge city 8 

FFUQ611 4k Hewfarif tWf lrMtlwH*cewl»mveMllv#daf a*M»l^ 

' Same place I lived in when t was a senior in high school I 

Less than 50 miles "....1 2 

, 50lo»miEes 3 

100 to 100 miles 4 

2001O 499 miles 5 

+ 

SOO n?iles or more 6 

FFUQ7A 7a. tllM ywir marital ft«M,Meftlw lim waalc el OcleW 

fOrtlaant.) 

Never marned* but plan to be married within the next 12 
months 

Never married, and donl plan to be married within the ( fSKtP io q. 9f — 

next 12 months 2 J 

Married 3 

Separatedi^'dfvo^edi or'^widowed 4 

Ik. WHmi «m ye*» fir«t marrMT FFUQTB (menOi) FFUQ7C fyear) 

-- -■' ■•^CTOQSA No t 

*■ . Yes (How many? ^Q8B 

^ '■ ^ 

FFUQ9 Ai tb* ftrat W4k at O et uhtr Iff), wtrt y*w itft n dn M upM yvr ptnnh %r My tHwr frimdt •r 

rwMtvM ftr nttr» than ww h*M •! yvur fiiMoci*! aupyrtT 

Yes ■. 1 

No 2 

FFUQIO It, Ai ef the first week ef Octefcer haw marty parftan* fikot c^vfiting yn*naH) war* dapeti^nr wpan 
YOU far mare than am half el their financial mp pa^fT 

f Circle am J 

None 0 

One I 

Two 2 

Three or more 3 



*2 
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y» »r wilt'ii t wciiw In tht m ini fttlywHi pfttyMtd, D» ntt iiwlMli torn «r gift*. 

^ ' Y«ur Ymtr % pmM*% 



TOTAL mOOMC. 



Ftom wifvi* salaries, conunisiioas, and net income from business or 
(Mm t 



Sdwhrilii|».MIi»ffhlp;---. ^ $_ 

Otter (for eumple, intereit, rental property inconw, publkr assistance, 
and memployinent oompenution) 



O^NIONS ABOUT YOURWtF AMD THE FUTURE 



rfDQ12 ML Htm far In adMl w%M ymi IHta la fetT 



Hllhadioolonty ... 

VocaOottl^tiBde^or 

tidiool 



College program 



{ 



(Orch i 

1 

Less than two yearis 2 

Two years or more 3 

&me college (including two-year degree) 4 

Finish college (foiu^ o^five-year degree) ,5 

Master's degree or equivalent 6 

Ph.D.,KD.» or equivalent 7 



77UQ13A Iliu II m alfiar w«ra avaHabta (no sdiolarstilp*, parantal or job), haw much maiMy woM ycu be wIlUnQ 
tft ^amw la gat this sclvaallfiaT 

(Circh ' 

■ None 1..0 

l;bsthanl500 ! I 

tsootoim "..2 

ItiOOO to 11,999 , A.3 

» $2,000 ta 13.999 4 

HOOO to H.999 5 : 

$5,000 to $6,000 .6 

More than $S,CCO (please specify amount ) ... .7 

4. 

TTDQ13B Has awyans Jltcwi>aii with yav ihm Hrm% and candHlont MCMsary to borrow menay for-thU purpose? 

No 1 — fSKlP to q. M) I^ext page 

Yes 2 ^ 

FltK)13C llCt As a mult, was lhara any chsnga in yaur berrowinQ plansT . ^ 

(Circhone.) 

* ' No, I had no borrowing plans I 

NOi there was no diange in my borrowing i^ans 2 

Yes, I decided to borrow more than I planned 3 

Yes, I decided to borrow less thai^JI planned 4 

• Yes, I decided not to borrow for this purpose 5 
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JTUQ14 14* ^ At fh lwji itMid mm, how f«r in school do you think yoo «chiolty ¥rill ftt? 



Hl^ school only 

VocitUooal, trade, or 
busbess school 



CoUege program 



tCircU of>o,> 



I 

{Less than two years '.2 
Two years or more ...i^ 3 

Some college (including two*year degree) A 

Finish college (four or five-year degree) 5 

Master's degree or equivalent 6 

,Ph.D., M.a, or equivalent 7 



11 How d* yott foil abovt oadi of tho following ttatomonh? 



FFUQ15A 
PFUQ15B 

FFqplSC 

FFUQjlSD 

FFUQ15P 
FFUQ15G 



I take a positive attitude toward myself . . . . 

Good luck is more important than hard work 
for success 



i feel I am a person of worth, on an equal 
plane with others 

I am able to ik) things as well as most other 
people 

Every time I try to get ahead, sonnething or 
somebody stops me 

Planning only makes a person unhappy since 
plans hardly ever work out anyway 

People who accept their cxmdition in life are 
happier than those who try to change 
things - 



AOTM 



FFUQ15H On the whole, Vm satisfied with myself 



f Qrcio ono iwmbor o«i o«ch lino. > 

DiM0ri»* 
Stronoly 



2... 

2... 

2.„ 

3 

2... 

2... 

2... 

2... 



3... 

3... 

3... 

3... 

3..,. 

3... 



...3 :,..A.,.. 

3 A... 



U. WHot do you oxpoct to bo doing in Odobor Iffl? 



(Circle ono mnnbor on Oach lino. 



FFUQ16A ' "Working for pay at a fuil-time or part-time lob 

PFUQ16B Taking vocational or technical coursesi at any kind of school or college 
(for example, vocational, trade, business, or other cai^eer training 
school) 

FFUQ16C Taking acadennic courses at a two- or four-year college 

FFUQ16D Oni^ive duty in the Armed Purees (or service academy) , f 

FFUQ16E , Homemaker 

FFUC(16F Other (please describe: ) 



£«|MCt !• 
bodtirio 



D*f>ot 
•«p*d to 
bo d«tng 

2 



.2 
. .2 

. .2 



FFUQ17 17, Do you plan to bavo your fir«t child (or onothor child) bofort Octoborjm? 



Yes :, 

No 

Don't know 



(CircU < 

1 

. ...2 

3 
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tOrcIt or»tJ 

None 0 

One I 



H VMr» oJd? tOrcIo tht eno thot corno* clomt to what you 

oi|^ to bo doiitf.) 

ClJllllCAL such as bank teller* bookkeeper, secretary, typist, mail carrier, ticket agent 01 

CRAFTSMAN such as baker, automobile mechanic, machinist, painter plumber telephone 
installer carpenter * 02 

FARMER. FARM MANAGER ... 

HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE ONLY 04 

^ LABORER such as constructkm worker car washer, sanitary worker farm laborer _ ■ 05 

MANAGER* ADMINISTRATOR such as sales manager office manager school admmistrator. 
^ ■ buyer restaurant manager gavemnient official .\ 06 

MILITARY such as career officer enlisted man or woman in the Armed Forces 07 

^ ^ OPERATIVE such as meat cutter assembler machine operator welder, taxicab. bus. or.truck 

driver gas station attendant . . . . 08 

PROFESSIONAL such as accountant, artist^^registered nurse, engineer librarian, wntcr social 
worker actor, actress, athlele* poUttcian. but jjot including putriic school teacher . . 09 

PROFESSIONAL such as clergyman, dentist, physician, lawyer, scientist, college teacher 10 

PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such as owner of a small business.'contractor restaurant ownel^ 1 1 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, policeman or guard, sheriff, fireman 12 

SALES such as salesman, sales clerk, advertising or insurance agent, real estate broker . . 13 

SCHOOL TEACHER such as elementary or secondary . . 14 

SERVICE such as barber beautician, practical nurse, piivate household worker janitor waiter 15 

TECHNICAL such as draftsman, medical or dental techniaan. computer programmer 16 

NOT WORKING 17 

10» How Important j« ooch of tht fdllowlng to you in your Ufo? ICtrcIo ono numbor on ooch line.) 

Nat Somtwhat V«rv 

ImpOffw ImpoftdOf Important 

. FFUQ2QA Being successful in my hne of work ^ .1.2 3 

FF0Q20B Finding the ngbt person to marry and having a happy family hfe 1 2 3 

FFDQ20C Having tots of money l . 2 .3 

FF0Q20B Having strong friendships . . \ . . . t 2 3 

FFUQ20E Bemg able to find steady worH . . , l 2 3 

FFDQ20F Being a leader In my community .1 a.. , 3 

FFD((20G Being able to give my children better opportunities than 1 ve had 12 T* 

FFUQ20H Living close to parents and relatives 12 3 

FFtIQ20I Getting away from this area of'the country K 2 3 

FFUQ20J Working ta correct social and economic inet^ualities ^ ,h .12 3 

FFUQ20K Having leisure time to enjoy my own interests ^ t .2 3 



5- 
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Section B — Education and Traini.ig 



Th\s section asks information about your training and education since leaving high school. First we would nke to 
know.,.. 



tFUQ21 IK B<tw« thi Hm» v»u Ittt hjglvfchool wi O^fatyr WZ * Kav* yMi pArticipat«<l in Any pro^rAm «4fth 
^ M% oft^m^'iob framing, rtgirttnad ap^rittictWpf, nwnpowtr training^ personal anrklHTwnt# or 

c«rrMpondinca courm? Oo net inclwdt Armod Form training programt, or ragwiar tchod and 
col kg* program*^ 



No.. 
Yes . 



a — (SKIP to 231 Next page 

..2 



2ta. WHat typo of training programUl hava yoo partidpatod in? 



CCircta Off* nombor en each lineJ 
No 



FFUQ22M 

'FFUQ22AB 
FFUQ22AC - 
FFUQ22AD 
FFUQ22AE 
FFUQ22AF 
FFtJQ22AG 
FFUQ22AH 

^FFUQ22AI 



On*tbe*iob training ta program of Instruction during ncrmal working 
hours) 

Formal Registered Apprenticeship (your State or l^abor Union) 

Manpower Development and Training (MDTAl 

Work Incentive <WIN) ^ ... 

Neighborhood VoutH Corps iNYC) 

Other manpower program (please specify Z ) 

Correspcmdence coursets) 

Non-credit cotirses for personal enrichment 

Other (please specify. > 



,,.2 
.,,2 
. 2 

2 

. .2 
,,.2 



FFUQ22B 12b. What type of wotk were yeu being trained for or learning about? If you hav^ partidpated in more 
tfian one program, antwer for the o«ie in which you spent tht most time. (EKampUs: plumbing, 
typing, auto mechanic woiit# photography^ tales* etcJ 

(Write in): 



FFUQ22C 21c. tlow leiig does (or did) this program last? 

Less lhan one month 
One to five months .... 
Six to eleven months 
One year or more . 

FFUQ22D nd. Have you completed this program? 

Ves . 

No, left without completing 
NOh still enrolled 

FFUQ22E lie. tlave you vsed thii training on any job? 

Ves 
No 



(Circle o 

. . . .1 

2 

. ... .3 
. 4 



(Circle one. I 

2 
3 
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FFUQ23 



■fFUQ2AA 
FFUQ24E 
FF6Q24C 
fFUQ24I> 

FFUQ24E 
FFUQ24F 
FFUQ24G 
FFDQ24H 
FFUQ24I 
mJQ24J 
FFUQ24K 
FFUQ24L 

FFUQ24M 
FFUQ24N 
FFUQ240 
FFUQ24P 
FFUQ24Q 



SkK* i««vl«>B Higli tcHo«]« t««vt y^u air*nM any Khool lilc* a €«lto9t «r onivtrtity« Mrvic* ac«dtmy« butiMts 
tchMt^ tr«dt fc£^« Itchntcd irntJMt, v«<«tiofM] tdml cdmnumity colltgt* and «o forth? 

Yes 1 — fSKiPioq.25) 

No 2 

Hm M Mm* rMtof^ olW« h«¥ft givon for HOT contimitng fbtir formal t^ucation after l«ftvii>9 hi9h school. 
Which of thtM rtaion«« if any« applyJo you? ' 

(Circtt ono mimboron Mch linoJ 

DoM not 
«p^y to mo 

2 



to mo 



Needed to earn money to suppon my family 

Needed to earn money before 1 coutd pay for further education 

Could not afford a four year college or university education 

' Paited to find out in time about admission requirements, cost of 
attending, availability of a school in the area, etc* 

Poor high school grades or poor scores on college admission tests 

Lack of high school credits mquired for college entrance 

Applied to one'^or more schools, but was hot accepted 

Lack of a school within commuting distance of my home 

Discouraged from continuing by teachers or counselor : . . 

Discouraged from continuing by parents " 

Wanted to enter Armed Forces , 

My plansdidnot require more education 

Planned to be married 

School is iK>t for me; 1 don t like it . . . 

Offered a job 1 wanted 

TVanted to earn money for myself 

Wanted practical expenence before going on to school 



(SKIP to Section a page I5i 



SCHOOL ATTENDANCE tN OCTOBER If73 



FFUQ25 IS. W*ro you taking clatMs or cornet at any tchool dwing tht firtt wit of Odobor m3 ? 

No 1 — JSK IP to q. 29a. page 9)' 

Yes 2 

Ua^ What 1% th* oxact nam* and location tht school you wart attanding in tha fint waak of Octobtr W3? 
{Pt«a«a print and do not abbrtvtaftJ 

(omitted) School Name: 

it. ; — 

City: ■ SUte: ' 



FFUQ26B Ub, What Icind of school it this? ^ tCirtk oim.) 

Vocational, trade, business or other career training school . . I 
Junior or community college (two-year) 2 

^' Four year college or university 3 

Other {please describe i 4 

FFUQ26C Uc. UthitscHodpvblkorprivato? 

Public I 
Private 2 
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Vb. aw y«M fir«* *tftftd tWi sdwol? FFUQ27M (m»iirti> FFUQ27AB (yw) 
FFUQ27B ^ During iIm lkf» October wire ^ cUwtfM 1^ HtU school « fulMivno ttydontt! 

Y€S I 

No .2 

t7€v Abotfl how mony hourt « vmk did yoor ct^ttoo mooi in tho tubjocH or coumt tn whkh you wort 
^nroHod «t that timo? Includi timo in Uch^rei, thop, lofeor«lori«s, 

FFTIQ27f: Hours per week 

FFUQ27D^ At thst timo «wrt yoo cUwitiod &y yotir school o« o (fothvnon or tophovnort? 

fCircIo OHO J 

My school doesnl classify students this way 1 

Freshman (first-year student) 2 

Sophomore (second-year student) .3 

Other classification (specify: [ j 4 



Ho. As of tht ftrtt wok o* Octobor W3 ^ Mhot wo« your ochiol or intondtd fiold or Iroining ^rto (for 

oumpit, practical num, machinitt^ boouticion^ civil onginooring, occounZing^ psychology^ homo ocommics^ 
otc.) Plo«M fiomo tho sptciric fwld or orto: 

(Write in): FFUQ28A 



tlh. U thH in on ftcodomic fiold or vocotioaol oroo? PImm wloct bolow Iho ocodomic fiotd OR vocationol oroo 
whkh comof c1o«o«t to this fitid or oroo. 
FFUQ28B (Circlo only ono ^codomic ftoM OR 090 vo<ationol artaJ 



ACADEMIC FIELDS (typically leading 
to at least a Bachelors degree) 

Biological Scioocos (zoology* physiology, 
anatomy. etcJ 

Bwtihost (accounting, marketing, personnel 
management. etcJ 

EdiKottoo (elementary, special, physical, etc.) 

Eng{noofinr<civiL electrtcal* mechanical, etc ) 

Humanitioo and Fino Arti (music, religion. 
English, etc ) 

PKyskol Scioncos aixl Mothomatics (physics, 
geology* chemistry, etc.} . . . 



Social Sciorcos (psychology, 
economics, sociology* etc ) 



nistory. 
home. 



Othor acadomic fiotdt (agriculture 
economics, nursing, etc ) ... . 

An academic field, hut undecided (circle here 
and SKIB to q. 29) 



.01 

.02 
.03 

..06 
07 



.09 



VOCATIONAL AREAS (typically not 
leading to a Bachelor's degree) 

Offico ond CUricol (bookkeeping, 
stenography, commercial art, general 
office, etcJ 10 

Compotor Tochmtlogy (keypunch operator, 
programming, computer operations. etcJ — il 

Mochanical and EitglnooHng Ttchnology 

(automotive mechanic, machinist, 
constniction. draftii^, electronics, etc ) . . ..12 

Hoalth Sorvicos (lab technician, occupational 
therapy, practical nursing, etc.) 13 

Public Sorvicot (police science, food service, 
recreation. t>eautlcian. etc.) 14 

Othor vocational aroat (agriculture, home 
economics, etc.) IS 

A vocational area, but undecided (circle here 
and SKIP to q 29) \l6 



FFUQ28C 2fc. How long dcot it normally toko to comploto this program? 

Less than three months 

Three to five months 

Six to eleven months 
One to two years 
More than two years 



(Circlo onoJ 

1 

... . 2 ■ 
Z 
4 

.5 
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SCHOOL ATTeHDAHC£ IH OCTO&SR im 



F*^ ^X^K ItA. H*w plt««« think btck a yMr h> th* pjlf of |f72. W«r« yov Ukli»9 clamt or coort«^ at any tchoot 



FFUQ29BA 

fFUQ29BC 
IfFUQ29BD 

VFUQ29BE 
|7FQQ29J&P 
lmQ29BG 
IfFUQ29BH 
|ffuQ29BI 
mUQ29BJ 
PFPQ29BK 
ffFaQ29BL 
pF0Q29BM 
PFUQ29BN 
|PFUQ29B0 

\r .'>9BP 

mM29BQ 
rFUQ29BR 



FFUQ30 



Yes 

No... 



H«rt aro »omo roMont ottwrt h«vo givon for HOT continuing thoir formal tdtfcaiton right affer 
tMvi«»9 high mKooI. Which of thtf^ roatoitt apply yov? 

iCircIo on* numbor on oach tine.l 
Oo*« not 



to mo 



Needed to earn money to support my Tamily 

Needed to earn money before I could^pay Tor further education 

Cduld not afford a four-year college or university education 

Failed to find out in time about admission requirements, cost of 
attending, availability of a sc^) in the area, etc _ 

Poor high school grades or poor scores on college admission tests 

Lack of high school credits required for college entrance 

Applied to ope or mure schools* but was not accepted 

Lack of a school within commuting distance of my home 

Discouraged from continuing by teachers or cuunselor 

IMscouraged from continuing by parents 

Wanted to enter Armed Forces ... 

My plans did not requtremore education ... 

Wanted to take a break ... 

Planned to t>e married .... 

School is not for me: i don't like it . ' . 

Offered a job f wanted ... 

Wanted to earn money for myself 

Wanted practical experience before going on to school 



*pp1y t« mo 

2 
2 

2 , 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

■ 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

. .2 
I 



SKiPto q- npnge 12- 



Wat tho Mhool you jHoikM tn Oclobor th« 
Odttbor im? 

Ye5 

No. not enrolled m October 1973 - 
No. enrolfed in different schooi 



tamo Mhool you jtfondod in Iho firtt wo«k of 
fCircto otw.) 

1 — fSKlP toq. ,Vhf 



2 — tSKiP to 
3 



31. What wort your roatont tor chjn9if>g MhooU? 



fCircIo ofto numbor on each lino.) 



Apf>lj»t 
to m# 



fFUQ31A My interest changed, and my former school did not offer the course of 
study I wanted 

[FUQ31B Wanted to attend a less expensive school 

|FVQ31C My grades were too lo* to continue at the former school 

|fDQ31D Wanted tu be at a smaller school 

FUQ3XE Wanted to S?e at a larger school 

niQ3lF Wanted to attend school closer ao home 

F0Q31G Wanted tu attend ^ school farther away from home 

^Q31H Wanted t5 attend a school that would give me better career 

opportunities 

FTJQ31X Wanted tu attend a school where I could feeJ more like I belonged 

3U Wanted to attend a schfX)! whe I could maximize my mtcllcctual and 

person a I. de vel opme nt 

|^UQ31K More group or social :ictivities of mierest 

9^ 



Oo*» rkot 
apply t« mc 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



RJC 
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4 



WKftt it fh* tx^ct n«mt Mtd location of tU tchckol you wtr* attending in 
(PtoMo print and do fMit ^bbrtvi^ttJ 

(omitted) / School Name 



month of Octahr 1*72 ? 



City , 



State 



FFUQ32B m Wh«t kind of school it Hiit? 

{Circle one.) 

Vocalionai, trade, business or other career training school 1 
Jtintor or commtinity college Hwo*year» . 2 

Foupyear college or tiniversity 3 
Other < please describe t 4 



FFUQ32C. nc. It Hiit school public or priv^e? 

Pubhc 
i^rivate 



33*. Whvn did you firtt aHtod Jhit tchool? FFUQ33AA _ (month) FFUQ33AB (y»ar) 

FFUQ33B 33b. DtiHng Qctobor IW i wtrt you cUttifitd by thit tchool at a full time ttudont? 

Yes 1 
No ... 2 



13c. Abotft how many hourt a wook did your clattof moot in Hit tubjtctf or courtot im which you wftre 
tnroHoU at tKat fime? Include time in tectumi shop, laboratoriotr etc. 

FFUQ33C Hours per ^^eek 



FFUQ34 your field of study or training area in Octobor_j>?2 Hit tame at you indicated for the firtt week 

of October W3 ? 

{Circle oneJ 

Yes I — (SKIP to 39. pa}:e i2h 

No wasn't enrolled m October 1973 2l 
No. none indicated for <'*'t«ber 1973 3] 
So different than m Octobt^r 1973 ^ 



iSKiP to 3(}Qf Next page 



3S. Litted below are some reasons why students change fields or training areasr What were the reasons 
in your situation? 

(Circle one number on each linor) 
'> Apptiet Doc« not 



FFtlQ35A Courses more difficult than I expt^ted 

FFUQ35B Met P<?ople wMh new rdeiis 

PFUQ35C Poor advice on original choice 

FFUQ35C La(^|( of mformntion m jobs related to ort^inal chone 

FFUQ35E Content of courses different from what I expected 

FF0Q35F Mew informatma about other fields of stody or traimng areas 

PF0Q35G Interest aroused by courses 

FFUQ35K More jobs fivailable for graduates m the f<eld I chnnf^ed to 

FFUQ35I Other iplease speoify 



44G 



to m» 



epply to mt 

2 
2 

2 ' 

2 

2 

2 

2 

*> 



to 



r 



34«. \n Octgb»r_J>72 / what wat y^iur actual inttndcd fitid of ttudy or Iratning ar«a (for «)cample practical 
nufii^r macHtnkti,, htaultcian^ civil tngin^^ring^ acc^vAling, ptychology, homt tconomict, «ic.}? Pkate namt 
Iht specific field or arta: 

(Wrilem) ^ FFUQ 36A \ 

FFUQ36B 34b. \% Ait in an aca^k mic fitId or vocatiooal area?' Htata s*ltct b^low the academic field OR vocational arta 
which comet cloiett to thit fitId or arta. 

(Circit only ono academic fitld OR vocational area.) 

VOCATIONAL AKKaS ►typicjilly not 



ACADEMIC tlypically leading 

to al teasi a Bachelor's degrees 

Biological Science* uoolo^y. physiolu^y. 
anatomy: etc ^ 01 

Bu^vmt ^accounting, marketing, personnel 
management, etc 02 

Sducation telerru^ntary, special, physical, elc } 03 

Sngftteerittg icivil. electrical, mechanicni. etc > (H 

Humjmtiet and Fine Am <musie, religion, 
Enghsh. etc ) 05 

Physical Science* and Mattiematkt <physiC:>. 
geology, chemistry, etc, ) 06 

Secfat Scitnctt (psychology, history, 
economics, sociology, etc J 07 

Other academrc field* (agriculture, home 
economics, nursing, etc \ 06 

An academic field, but un<]ecided (Circle here 
and SKIP to q 37» 09 



leading to a Bachelor s dOf;reei 

Office and Clerical f buok keeping, 
stenography, commercial an ^nrral 
office, etc * J** 

Computer Technolo9y ^keypunch o(K.'rator, 
programming, computer operations, etc \ 11 

Mechanical and Engineering Tecfwiology 

(automotive mechanic, machinist, 
drafting, construction, elect ro/iics, etc » 12 

Health Service* ilab technician oocupatitmal 
therapy, practical nursing etc * i3 

Public Services ipolice science, (ood service, ^ 
recreation, beautician, etc ) 14 

Other vocational area* tafjncuUure home 
economics, etc > I& 

A vocational area, but undecided ^circle here 
and SKIP to q 37» tS 



FFUQ36C l^>^ )f normally take to complete thit program? 



^ l^ss than ihree munths , 

Three to five months 
Six to eleven months 
One to two years 
More than two^'ears 

FFUQ37 37. Did you withdraw altogether from thit tchool prior to complehng your training or program of ttud^et? 

No 1 (SKIP to q. .t9f Sext page 



(Circlft one.) 
I 

2 
3 
4 
& 



31. What were yoor naiont for withdrawing altogether? 

FFUQSaA Became ill 

FFUQ38B Had financial difficulties 

FFUQ38C FamiFy emergt;nc> 

FFUQ38D was offered a jjood job 

FFUQ38E Got married or planned to yet married 

FFUQ38F School work wa^ not relevant to the real world 

FFUQ38G ^ Wanted to gel practical expt^rience 

FFUQ38H Courses were too hard 

FFUQ38I Kailing or not doins a> well as 1 wjnUM 

'FUQ38J Became homesick 

PFUQ38K oiher (please debcnbe 



(Circle one number on each tine.l 

Applies Do«» nol 
to m« ^Pply f^ (n* 

2 
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ATTENOANCE AT OTHER SCHOOLS AT OTHER TIMk] 



FFUQ39 at. 



<ny Khoclti) y«u m<y ^lr«a<^y hav» rtporttd m th*» t«cti»n el th« qMstionn<ir«f h<v< you <H«hM 
«fiy rthr t<Koott >iiK< iMvirtg hi9h »ho«l? Inctodt Khooti likt coll«9«l arid urtfvfltiihtif »rvk< ec«d«mi«f 
bvtiMU tchoolif tr<d# t<hoolif ttthnfc^l mititut**/ vec«tion^l kKooIi/ commumty c«lk9iif and «o forth. 



No 

Vcs 



-I —fSKlPio q, 41a) 



(omitted) 



4ii, WiMt U Iho oKoct f»m« and tocation thU ichool? P1«jft# prini and do ftot obbrtviato. HI you aHondo<i 
thin ono othor school lh«n.9iv< tho ono that you ottandod tht longest J 

School Name: , ' 



City 



State 



FFUQ40B 4ib. Wl»«t kind of ^clwcJ » tttii? JCircl^onoJ 

Vocalional, Irade. biisifte;$s or other career Iraining school ^1 ' 
Junior or community college iiwo-^'can 7. " 2 

Four-year college or university .3 
Other (please tleseribe I .A 

4«c. WI*on did you firi! aHond thii t<l»ool? rFy(j40CA tmonthi _ FFUQ A0CB (yoar) 

40d. Art you crrontly aHonding thU t<hool? 

FFUQ40DA Yes . ' . . I 

No (Date left FFUQ40PB m^mh _FFy240DC_year> 2 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRESS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 



FFUQ41A ito. Sinco ttoving hifth ictwl which *el tho following |>03t dotcHboi how wt;: f«u ttavo dono in oil of your 
cotifto-woric or tratm'ng through^Octobor j>73 ? If y^vr t<hool(i) or programUJ do not oh JoHor gradoi^ ptoaco 
chooto tho lottor grado that comot clowt to d«t<ribit»g your pro9rt». 

(CircUonoJ 

Mostly A . . , .1 

About h;ilf A half H 2 
Mostly It 3 
About half lUiid lialf C 4 
Mostly C ^ ■ .5 

About half V and half U 6 
Mostly D , 7 

Mostly bciew l> a 



FFUQ4IB 4tb. ^ ef thoto tcKooU or prograntf givr ^rtdit»? 

I don'i know 
No 



(Circk oftoJ — 

to q. 42} Next page 



41c* Sinco looving high ichoolf about how h^any crodiu had you oamod h}^ Octobor 1973? iWrUe m ^ 
— " ' — — — — — 

P£!J241CA Nunjl>er of (ninrter hours 
FFUQ4 1CB Number ol scmcsk-r hours 

FFUQ41CC Niimht'r of other lyp<* o( credits (plca.se specify l>pc 



12 
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*FtFQ42 41. WlMlhtr or not yoii in %ch^\ in'tht firtt w«*k «f Octobtr 1973. wtrc you working «t that tim* 

ICirtlt ontJ 



No 

Yes. a certificate (specify tn what 
Yes. a license (specify in what 



Yes. a two>year or three-yerir vocational degree or diploma 
Yes. a twu-year academir degree 
Yes. a four-year oi five-year college Bachelor's degree 
Yes. other (please specify } 



FFUQ43 43. $tnc# It«v^n9 high tchooL had you o>n>o<t a ny ctrtific«to. Iktnto* diploma, or (S*9r«o of any kind prior to 

Octobor mar T 



No 

Yes (please specify. 



FFUQ44A 44a* Sotwotn th* tim* you Itft hfi^h school and Octolwr had you participated in a formal program of academic 
^ «r carotr countoling* tutoring, or ronttdial courtot othor tiian thoio torvictt that wore provided to all ttudcntt 

in ywr collogt/ school or training area? 

(Circle one.) 

Never heard of such a program 
Nave heard of sttch a program but have not participated * 
Yes . 3 



IT VI IV if 

;]- 



/SKiP to q ^5/ 



FFUQ45A 

FFUQ45B 
FFUQ45C 
FFUQ45D 
FFUQ45E 



44b* WKat was the exact name* n^iir%, and location of tho program in which you participated? 

Name of the program FFUQAABA 



Nature of yotir participation 

FFUQ4ABB counseling 
FFUQ44BC Tutoring 
FFUQ44BD Remedial courses 

Name of institution \ 

City 



(Circle one numl>er on e^ch liiie. I 
Apptte* Ooet not 



tft me 

. I 
I 
I 



Apply 10 me 

2 
2 
2 



(omitted) 



(omitted) 



State (omitted) 



45* With regard to your education and training since leaving high school how satisfied as a wftole are you with ttio 
following? 



(Circte one number on each tine.) 



Very 
fefjtfied 



The abihty. knowledf^e. anH personal quahties 
of most teachers 

The social life 

Development ol my work skills 

My intellectual growth 

The amount of money I have to get alung on 



Somewhet 
utfftfi*d 



or AO 
opinion 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Some whet Very 
dJftftetiftfi*d duuiJftfr»d 
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SCHOOL FINANCES 



The purpose oi xUis pan is to Icam how students pay for their training and education after leaving high school. £ 
that financial aid programs can be charif^cd to mecl student needs better The following questions aiipl> to an> 
training and education you received aflrr leaving high school and before Fall (973 



About horn much dtd fr^inrng or tchool^ng coif ttunf>8 fHt fir«f yt«r AfUr hi9h icho^L rcgaHltss of who patd? 
Givt fht txp«fiioi and fht nurnb*r of monthi you wort m school or framing dur]f>9 fhii ptriod. 

Total expenses % FFUQ46AA o^er how many months? FFUQ46AB 



How w» thii motwy iptnt? 

% FFU946BA Tuition and fees 
( ££JJQ^|^_Rooin and board 
j^FUQAfiBC ^Q^^l^5 *3(j(j supplies 

( FFUQ46BD Trmsportation 



Combinations 
Code 



Amount 



FFUQ46BF FFUQ46BG 
(See manual for coding rules) 



% FFUQ46BE other related school expenses Iclothing. laundry, etc 



47., In paying for thoio cosfsi how much cAmo from OAchrof fho following sources? tPloAio circio all fhaf apply 
ahd writo in tho amounfiJ 

SAVINGS on KABNINCS 

Own savings or surniner earnings 
CoJJege w4jrk'Study pro^^ram^ 
Other earnings while taking courses 

INDIVJDUAL SUPPORT 



Ot t$ 
03 t(" 



Parents 

Husband or wife 
Other relatives or friends 

SCHOLARSHIPS OR GRANTS 

Basie Edueational Opp<»rtunity Grant Program 
Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grant Pmgram 
College sch4>larship or grant from college funds 
ROTO scholarship or stipend 
Nursing Scholarship Program 
Health Professions Scholarsbjp Program 
State scholarships 
Other scholarships 

LOANS 

Federal Guaranteed Stutient I^an Programs 
State l^an Program 
^Regular bank loan 

Nalional Defense iDirecn Student Loan Program 
Health Professions Student I-oan Program 
Nursing Student I^an Program 

OTHER 

Law Enforeement Educational Program 
Veterans Administration War Orphans or Survives Benefits 
Programs 

Veterans Administration direct benefits iGI Bill 

compensation 01 pension^ 
Vocational Rehabihtatmn Program benefits 
Social Security Benefils ^for students ag<'d l$>22 who are 

children of retired di>ablcd. or <)oct*ased parents* - 



to ii' 
06 <t" 



1& 
16 



07 1$ 

08 IS' 

09 <(" 

10 {% 
II 

tr ii 

13 \i~ 

M i%' 



17 it 

18 iV 

19 ii~ 

iO t(" 



2t i( 

22 

23 i% 

2i M 

25 



Source 
Code 

FFUQ47AA 
FFUQ47BA 
FFUQ47CA 
FFUQA7DA 
FFUQ47EA 
FFUQ47FA 
FFU0A7GA 



Amount 

FFUQ47AB 
FFUQA7BB 
FFUQ^7CB^ 
FFUQA7DB 
FFUQ47EB 
FFUQA7FB 
FFUQA7GB 



(See manual for 
coding rules) 



Section C — Civilian Work Experience 



In this jeolon w« woukl like to obtain information about the jobs you have held in October J973 and October 1972. 
iBchidlD( fliikiine Jobs, part time jobs, appretiticeships. and on ihe^job trainiitg {but do nm include miluary servicci 



rFU(^8A 



JOB HELD IN OCTOBER W3 



.,0M yM k«W « |tk •( My kind 4uri«if H» |ir»» w—k «l OcWhtr lf73 t 

Yes 



No. 



1 — fSKtp to q. 4V/ Xext page 
.2 



•TUQ481ID. 
.fUQ48BE 
7FDQ48BF 
7FtK}48G6 

FniQ48BH 
FniQ48BI 

FrUQ48BJ 
rFOQ48BK 
PFUQ48BL 
7ftK}48BM 
Q48BtI 



Q48C «e. 



Km* 



Did not want to work I 

On temporary layoff from work or waiting to report to work - I 



41b, .WMI w*ra ttw rMiom y«tf Mft not worlting A^ing ttw lira* wotk of October WZt 

tCircIt ore nuntbtr «n aach line*) 

opplf H me 

2 

. .2 
.2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
^ 2 
2 
2 

. . 2 
2 

2 
2 



Was fuil*time homemaker 

Going to school !. . 

Not enough Job openings available . . 

Union restrictions 

Would have re<)tured moving 

Required work experience I did not have 

Jobs available offered li:tle opportunity for career development 

Health problems or physical handicap 

Could not arrange child care 

Other family responstbilities {including pregnancyi 
Waiting to enter pr in Armed Forces ... 
Not educationally qualified for types of work available 

W«r# yau looiiiitg lor work during Septtmbor WZt 

yes ... 

No . 



(SKIP to q. i4a. Page 1 7) 
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FFUQ49A 



^FOq49G 



PlMi^^tMrlbt h^hw tl|i y«a S^M 4mU^ fte tint vmk #1 Ocltbir If hM mof« ttt«ii 

^i.For wliMn did you work? <Name of company* business organization, or othe. employer) 

(Write in)- ~_ [ 

b. What.liM #f budoMt or industry was this? iFor example, retail shoe store, restaurant, etc ) 
(Write in)- . 

c. What Itind of job or occupation did y<>u have in this business or industry^ iFor example, salesman, waitress, 
secretary, etc J 

Write in)- I 

dWhat were your mysX frequent «ctiviti«s «r dutiM on this jcb? iFor example, setting shoes, wailing on 
UUes. typing and fiting. etc.) - 

(Write in>- 



JFUQ49B e. Were you: 



(CircU 0 

An employee of a PBtVAT£ company, business, ^r 
individual^vorking for wages. sa1ar>-. or commissions? . . . . 1 

A GOVERNMENT employee {Fedeial. Stale, county* or local)? 2 

Self-em ployed in your OWN business. pFoFessional 
practice, or.farm? - 



.3 

Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm? . A 

f. When did you ttjrt working at this job? FFUQ49FA imontht FFUQ49FB lyear) 

g. Are you ct^rrtntly working a^ this job? 

Yes I 

No 2 



Sti. How tna»y hour* por WEEK did you utu«lly worli «t IhU job itp through tht firtt wok of Octobor 1f73 ? 

FFUQSOA Hours per i^-^ek 



50b. Approxlm«f«1y how much did you utu«iiy ««rfi por WEEK «t thit'job «t th4t timo bofor« doductlont? 
(itmt iMid by tht woek. ptoJM ««tlm«t«.) . ' 

S FFUQ50B per week " , ^ 



SI . How utitfiod wtro you with tho following «tpoct« of thit job? 




FFUQ51A Pay f^nge benefits 

FFUQ51B Importance and challenge 

FFUQ51C Working conditions . , . . • 

FPUQSID 0[^rtumty for promotion and advancemeni with this 
employer 

FFUQ51E Opportunity^ For promotion and advancement in ihis iine of 
work . - s 

FF0Q51F . Security and permanence 
FFUQ51G Opportunity for dcvelopmj; new skills 
FFUQ51H Job as a whole . . 



(Circlo octo numbor on «ach lino.) 



Vtry 
Mti>fi«d 

.1. 

. i 



SaitftfM Oi«i«tiff]fd diuotitfiod 

2 3 

2 3 

2... 3 : 

2 3 

2 , . 3 
2 .3 . , 

. 2 . . . .3 , , 
2 3. . . . 



16 



|er|c 
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1IUQ52A 0* ytw «MpKt t* b* «m(itng far Ms ww twfliyr In QrttW 1W4 ? 

Yes <r 



No. 



FFDQ52B S)^ 0> yo «ip»ct-»» b> <wfciwg al thi« Mm>.kl»>d »f job w octopt'wn ti> OctoUf IW4 ? 

. * v« s : 1 

- . . * No 2 

9fUQ53 U; . W«|>« y«« wffclHf «t My oHwr H», during Hw,fint «<Mk Af Oclolwf 1*73 «f Hm Mm» tim» as tht job you 

■ y«s .' 1 

.No : 2 



JOB HELD IN OCTOSEit Wi 



FnrQ54A ito. N*w ptoaw MiMt bMk to abowl a r««' a«o. Did yo« h«(d a job of wy kind dwHng Hm month of Octobor Itn T 

■ J, ' (CIretawJ 



Yes. same job as in October 1973 1 — fSKiP to q. 56a 

Yes. bttt different job than in October 1973 -...I — (SKIP to q. SS) 

No 3 

■ ' ' ' . - . ^ 

Mb. What wort tbo* roatOfto yov lAora not workinjt during tbo wonth of Octobor 1*72? 

(Cirek ono nwmbor on oich lino.) 



FrUQ54BA 
nntQ54BB 

mQ54BE 

tfdqAbf 

FrUQ54BG 



'} 



Sext page 



Did not want to VoHt 

On temporary layoff from work or waiting to rep< 

Was fuJMime h^memaker 

Going to scnooJ V 

Not enough }ob oj^ings available ^ 

Union restrictions 

Would have required moving 

Req^i^ed work experience I did not have 

^ Jobs available offered little oi^portunUy for career developin«nt 

Health problems or physical handicap 

Qoukt not arrange child care 

Other family responsibilities itncUidjng pregnancy) 

Waiting to enter or in Armed Forces , . . 

Not educationally qualified for types of' work available 



54C S4c. IMdv»ttMcl»rWM^di^rln9 October im? 

Yes , 

No ! 



fSKlP to q, 58) Next page - 



55. dHcrib* UUw th* |*b v«u h«ld <n Octtbtr \$7t H y*u Md mort Him otM )ob at thtt tlm** d*»«rib« 

Hit ««• at which yttv w«rlt«d tli* mttt h«irm* 

/a. For wtMfn did you work? (Name of company, busing organization, or other employer) 
rWrite in) 

FFUQ55A 



b.What Ictwl of butintu or industry was this'' (for example, retail shoe ston*. restaurant, eti' i 
(Write in): 



cWhat kind.or job or occuMioo did you have in this business or industry** ^Por example;, salesman, waitress, 
secretary, etc.) 

(Write in)- ^ ' . J 

L d.What were your mosl fre<iueiil activitit* or <luti*« on this job*' ifor example, bethng shoes, waiting on 
> ^ tables, typing and 'i^'nfi^ etc ) _ 

(Write in): 

FFUQ55E e. Were you. 

(Circit OM.) y 

An employee of a PRIVATE company, business, or 

, individual working for wages, salary, or cnmmissinns'' 1 

A COVEftNMfCNT employee i Federal. State, counly. or iocail' 2 

SeU-employed in your OWN business, professional 
* practice, or farm? ... ^ . 3 

Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm' 4 
- ' ' t When did you »tjrt working at this job' PFUQ 5 5FA imonth> F FUQ55FB <year> 
g. Afe >'ou curr«ntfy working at this job'' 

FFUQ55CA Y£s . . . . I 

NotLeftjob FFUQ55GB month FFUQ55BC year> .2 

^ 55a. How m*ny bour» ptr WEEK did you u»Mlly Work ^ thi* jab in October W2 f 

FFUQ56A Hours per week 

5«b. 'Approximottly how mech did yov u*ya11y earn ptr WEEK at thi* job back th*n before dtduction*? 
(tf Jiot paid by tt*o wt«ic, ploOto ottimat*.) 

$ FFUQ56B per.wcek 

FFUQ57 57. ,Woro you working at any oHwr job dtirin9 th« month of October 1^72 at t H» »am# ti m» a« tt*o job you dotcritMd 

' afc^ya? 

Yes ^ . 1 
No 2 



GENERAL 



5i* Each of thi* question roftrs to tt^ tnlirt 52-wt*k period from October W2 to October Iffl . 

a. About how man> dffferpnt weeks did you work ahogetht^r during this period*' iOunt all weeks in which you 
did any work at all or were on paid vacation } FgUQ 58A Number of weeks 

UHow many weeks during this penod did you speml Jooking for work or on Jayoff from a }ob or waiting to 
report to a job** yf UQSSB Number of weeks o 

c. How many diffen^nt emplo>ers did you work for altogether during this period'^ (Count each employer only 
once, even if you had different jobs for the same employer ) FFUQ58C ^ Number of employers 



ie - 



St. 



FFUp59B 
FFUQ59C 
PFUQ59D 
FFUQ59E 
FFUQ59F 
PFUQ59G 
PFUQ59H 
'rFUQ59I 
FFUQ59J 
PFUQ59K 
FnjQ59L 



U. 



FFUQ60A 



FFUQ61 «t. 



FFUQ62A 
FFUQ62B 

|fFUQ62C 
|fFUQ62D 
|fFUQ62E 

[IQ62F 
JQ62G 
[IQ62H 

FnJQ62I 

[JQ62J 

?nJQ62K 
JQiS2L 



■T" 
a. 



JQ63A 
fniQ63B 

[FUQ63D 
TIQ63E 
ftnM}63F 

1IQ63G 
JQ63H 



lERiC 



SiiK* *<^>vin9 ^"9** ^cho^U wh^f m«thodf did y^u um «t «ny tim« in looking iof ^erki «nd ^or^ th<y utoful? 

iCirdo on« numbor on oach liivoj 



Novor lookod 



High school employment service ^ 
Other schoul or college placement service 
Professional periodicals or organtzations 
Civil Service apphcations 
Public employment service 
private employment agency 
Community action or welfare groups 
Newspaper advertisement 
Direct application to employers 
Registration with a union 
Fnends or Relatives 

Other ispecify^ 



did NOT 
obtain |ob 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



UMd *n6 
obt«ir>«d |«b 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 



Whife yoo wort in, high school, flid y«u rtcoivo «ny tpoci^titod training intondod to pfoparo you for immodiato 
•mploymofit i^n U^ving tthool? {ForoK^mplVi auto mochani». Mcr^jrial tkWHf or nurst» aidJ 



No 



Ye^ t In what afea did you receive thij iraimng" FFUQ60B 



I — (SKIP to Secitan Of \i*tt pa^e 



Sinco leaving high »ctMoL hav* you worlcod in a iob ^htr^ you oxptctod to um thi» training? 

(CircloonoJ 



No. never looked for work where I could ase ^t 
No. but looked for work where I could use il 
Ves 

Which of tha follomng appty lo your oKptrionco ^hite working in thi» ar«a? 



1 — iSKiP to SectiO/i Dt \tn/ pa^^e 

2 — (SKIP to if 63 1 

3 



f have been able to apply almost everyihmg I teamed in my high school iraining 
t have been abU' to appt> the basic pnnciples of my Irainmg. although some things 
are different * 

I would have liked mure expa'ience tn "^y training before I started working 

I received training different from ,ne *'ay it is done on the job 

I found my high m;Iioo] traming useful tn on-the-joo training program ^si 

I was trained wtih tools or equipment that are not used on m> j^^b 

I could have gotten my job without the training 

I took coursework associated with mv trammg whtch v^<l±; not hojpfui in performing 
rry job 

I would have hked more information about what was f*xpccted in the job beyond 
skiMs training 

I would have liked uther types of experience o*" .v^formation to be included tn the 
training (describe 

I consider myself doing as well as others with similar training 

I consider the training a wise choice 



tCircIo one number on each tineJ 
Applie* OoM not 
to m* «Pf to mt 



1 



Which of th« following apply to your eKp*rience» whe^ trying to find work in your area of high school training? 



ICircto one numbor on each lineJ 

I did not find many job openings in that type of work 
f was told I was not qualified 

)f did not know how to use the equipment or tooU nf ihe ji>b 
I was not offered enough pay 
f <lid not have enough experience 
I decided tu enter a different line of woik 
I did not have the coursework or knowledge required of the job 
f was offered a job rt/lated to my traiping but did not take it 



Apply to m* 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Section D ~ MiUtary Service 



I FFUQd'^ R Sinct lft«vii>9 hl9ti schpoL h*v# you Mrv«d in Hit Arr»t<t Ferctft^ in « R«Mrvt «r N«tlon«l Gv»d Unit or h«vt 
VMi btM •nr^lM in ont of ttw itrvic* *cjdtmU« (for •xsmpU^ Wt«t Point)? 

Yes. National Guard or Rcsen'Gs but not active duty 2J 
Yes. active duty or service academy .3 



fSKlP to Section £ paf^e 22) 



4S. WWdt br«fKh «f th« Arm«d Fortt* did you •((t*r7tWriie in): FFUQ65 

Did you •nlitt or w«r* you 4r«ftod7 

i (Circl«on«J 

I FFUQ66A I enlered a service academy ^ I (SKIP to 72) f>iext page 

l entisled . ^ 1 When? FFUQ66B (month) FFljQ66C ( year> 

i was drafted . 3 when^ FFUQ66D (month) FFljQ66E <year) 



i?^ Whtn did yov iM^in activ* Aity ? FFUQ67A tmonthi FFlj<i67B (yean 

FFUQ68 4I< H«v# yoM fitcAfvtd (or «rt you r«ctiving) four or mort of fp«ci«lii*d *choolin9 whik in tht Armod' 

Foreo«7 



No . 
Yes 

|FFUQ69A *f«. In i^hich of \hm following fjttd« havt you roctivod tpocialixtd «choolingf 

Busiiiess (e g . administration, management, clerical 
work, communicattons. personnel work, etp i 

Computer Technology ?o g . computer programming, 
computer ope rat 10 r^. etc 1 . 

Health Professjons le g . medical technology, occupational 
therapy. X ray technology, pharmacy, etc > 

Mechanical and Kngmeenng Technology 10 aircraft 
* 'mechanics, automotive mectianics. construction. 

printing, drafting, machinist, electronics etc 1 

Services seg. food service, security v^ork. aircraft 
control, elc * 

Other < please .specify 



A — (SKIP to 7Qh 
2 



(Circk ono.) 

1 
2 



iflk What i« tho namt of tho ipocialiiod fchooling program in which you tpont Iho kiitg»t |»riod of timt? Spoclfy 
your military tpocialty cocfe, or k;c$. (PU«» prinf and do iwt abbroviatt.) 
Narno of program: FFUQ69B mOS: FFUQ69C 



70* What j« tho hi^hott pay gradt and «p*cialty rating you hav^ htid? 

Pay 9fodo;_^ Y^W^h ^Spfeitlty fotlttgi FFUQ70B 



56 
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H*v* irou t«ktf> tnir coun*f wHil* in tht Artn«d Form Hut: 



(Ctrcl* WW numb*r on Odch liotJ 



FFUQ71A Prepared you for the high school equivalency xesf 
FPUQ71B Prepared you for equivalency lesis thai can be laken for college credit^ 
FFUQ71C Were college^sponsored courses which gave college credils'^ 

FFUQ72 Do yow pl«n to «rto tho Gl Bill to furthor your oduc^tioct? 

Yes , . - 

No. . . . . 

Undecided 



1 

1 

tCircIo 

2 
3 



No 

2 
2 
2 



73. 



How Mtitftod m tworo^ you with H>o followin9 otpoctt of yovr work in tho Armod Forcet? 

(Circle ono numbor on eoch lineO 



' VOiy 
totitliMl 



FFUQ73A 
FFUQ73B 
.FPUQ73C 
FPUQ73D 

rrUQ73E 

FFUQ73P 
PPUQ73G 
:Q73H 



Pay and fringe benefits ^ 

Importance and tnteresi of work 

Woriting condilions . . 

Opportunity for promotion and advancement in the Armed 
Forces .... 

Opportunity 7or promotion and advancement in my 
specially 

' Security and permanence 

.Opportunity for iJevelc^ihg new skills 

Work as a whole 



S«titfi*d 

' 2 
2 
2 



DittOtitfi*d 

3 

3 



V«rv 
ditutitfwd 

A 
4 



74. 



Art you currtntly e<i octivo duty? ^ 

FPUQ74A ^^^^ FFUQ74B monlh FFUQ74C yearj i — USKIF to Section \eu paj^e 

Yes ' ' 2 ' 



FFUQ73 7y How bng do you expoct to b* on octivo duty tn tho Armod Forco«? 

Fur a two-year tour of duly only 
For a three- or four;>'ear tour of duly 
For more than one enhstmenL but less than a (ull career 
For a full career i20 years mimmumi 
Hai-e not decided 



(Circio onoJ 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



74* Whot do you plott to do whon r»u got out of tho Arnr>od Forco« J 



ICircIo ono numbor on ooch linsJ 



to itit 



Q76A 
PUQ76B 
UQ76C 

PUQ76D 
JQ76B 
PUQ76P 
^;Q76G 



Full- or part-time work 

College, either full-time or part-time 

Technical, vocational, or business or career training school, either 
futj*time or part-time 

Registered apprenliceship or on-the-job training program 

Retire 

Undecided 

Other iplease specffy ' i 



Oo«« not 
»pp\y t« (ti« 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
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Section E » Information About The Past 

Hw*% your 1^) parwit^ or yi^fdiwit or h^vt your (b) Iritttdi your own agt tilhtr encouraged dr dttcouraged 
you in doing rhe following tMn^* tince you itft high xhool? 



U) PARENTS OR GUARDIANS 




(b) FRIENDS YOUR OWN AGE 


tCiixU 00* number on tach lint,) 




(Circle one nun^ber on each line,) 


Eft* Ott' 
<Mire9«d cevr±9ed Beth Neither 

FFUQ77AA 
1 * * 2 3 i 


* 

Getting a job or going to work 


a 

En* Oil* 
toura9*d ceorAged Both Neither 

FFUQ77BA 
12 3 4 


FFUQ77AC 
FFUQ77AD 


FFUQ77Bli 
. 1 2. 3 . ,4 

FFUQ77BC 
1 2 3 4 

FFUQ77BD 
1. 2. 3 4 


Going to school for vocational 
_Qr.technicaJ traininfl 


Going to college for an 
academit: education 


Getttng'marncd 


FFUQ77AE 
1 2 . 3 . .4 ... 

FFUQ77AF 
1 2. ,3 4 \ 


FFUQ77BE 
I .. 2 . 3 .A 
FFUQ77BF 
.1 2 3 ,.4 


Entering the Armed Forces 


Traveling or laking a break 



7t* What ii tho highett educational )ev«i con^^eted by your n^olher and fether? H y«u are 
your bett guets. 



not turOf please give 



(Circle one nun^ber o^ each tineJ 



Mom 
or 

grede High School 

Khool Did not 

^ , wily fimth Finifhed 

r ether or 

FFUQ78A male guardian... h 2 . 3 . 

Mother or 

► FFUQ78B female guardian I 2 3 



Vetetionelf tradt, _ 

lHftii>«ttr or tereer 

pregrem tn e tchool Seme college 

Of collegt ^ lincludtng 

L*«« thwt Two veers two^yeer 
two yter» or more degree) 



Ateden^it progrjmi 
Fitiithed 
college 
[louror 
tive^yeer 
degree) 



Mitter't Ph. Oir 
dtgree or r or 

eqoivelent ^oi relent 



79. Pleasa describe below the job n^ott recently held by your falhor (or n^ale guardian)* even if f)« is retired* 
deceasad* or disabled. * 



/ 



FFUQ79 



\ 



a For whom does for did) he work** iNane of company, business, orgamzauon, or other emplojen 
(Write m); 



b What Icitid of btitinett or industry ts lor wasi thi^^ iFur example retail slore. manufaciurcr, state or city 
' government, farming, etc ) 

(Write la): ^ - 

c What kind of \6b or occufiation does for did) he have Jn this business ur inUustry'* ifor example salesman, 
foreman, policeman, ctvil engineer, farmer teacheri 

(Write in) 

d What are fer were) his most ire({uent activities or dvties on this job'^ iFor example, selling cars, keeping 
accountSr supervising others, operating machinery^ finishing concrete, teaching grade school) 

(Write in) 
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its 



H. DM yw maltxr 1«r ftm^ft QiMtndiM) vuMlly woHcduriftg tht ftllowiftg period* »f fZx:r lift? 

' (Circl* OM iwmWr on A^ch l<n«J 

OtdMt . WftHttrf Worktrf OoMi>ot 

FFUQ80A When you were m high school . K . . . 2 . . 3 . % 

FFUQ80B When you were In elementary school : . I .2 3 4 

FFUQ80C Before yoti wnt to elementary school \ I.. 2 .3 4 

FFUQ81 Did f^rtMlly lor admittioA <fill out « ^rtn «nd Mitd it iit) ta Any c<rit09» or <»HMr school 

At any Hf>» befor* Odobtr 1173? 



No.. 
Yes 



1 — (SKIP to q. SS) Next page 
.2 



t3A. 



WK«n you first Applied, what wAi tfw fiAme Ai>d Addrtti ol the FtRST school or CO** * of (four choice? 
Name:, (omitted)! 



Aildress: 



IcityT 



(omitted) \ 



FFUQ82B WmyooACCopfod for AdmissJofi At thii school? 



\ 



YeSt and attended ^ .\ 

YeSt but this school did not have enough roon 
Yesi but did not attend Tor other reasons . . 
Noi was not accepted 

vtJQSaC |2c. Df4 yoo Apf>tr for fifiAnciAl Aid At thii school? 



No. 



Estate) 



1Cjr<U o 

1 

.. . . 2 

. . .3 
4 



ICtrcl* 1 



Yes. but was offered no financial aid 
YeSt and was offered hnancial aid . 



r HVK 



J 



(SKIP to . S3af- 



WhAt wer* the ApproNimato vaIum of the rh^AociAl Atd (HaT yo*» w*r« oHorod for the fint ACAdomic 
yoAr? (If nono, «<H*r "viono") 

Scholarship; * FPUQR2T)A toan: * FFtlf)R2nR Promised ;ob: $ FFUQ82DC 



At HiAt timt, what wAi tho nAmo And Addrtu of yowr SECOND CHOICE school or collogA? 

FFUQ83AA I applied to only one school . 1 — (SKIP to q. 85) Next page 

Name: (omitted) 



Address: 



(omitted) 



TcHyT 



Estate) 



FFUQ83B tlhu W^ro you Acc^opM for odmifsion At thii school? 

Yes. and attended 

Yes. but this school did not have enough room 
Yes. but did not attend for othr^r reasons . . 
No, was not accepted . . 



lOrcl* one.) 
t 

2 
3 
4 
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FFUQ83C tic. Dklyov^pfriyforfmAncialaidatHiif tcHool? 



No 



ICircU i 



Yes. bul was offered no financial aid 
Yes. and v^^as (>ffer<;d financial aid 



(SKiP to q. S4af' 



•3d. 



Wh»t w*ri th* •pproKimatt valwtf of tht fin^ticial aid ih«t you mm oH«r»d for Hm firti «<«d*mic 



Scholarship $ PF TO83DA Loan f FFaQ83DB 



Promised job $ PPU083DC 



At HM timo, mM iho Mm« ^nd *ddr«fts of your THIAD CHOICE tchool or co1l«9«? 

FFUQ84AA I applied to only two schools 1 (SKiP to 85} 

Name- (omitted) 



Address 



(omitted) 



FFUQ84B 



(cilyj 

W«ro you acctpUd for •dmiuion Hiit «chool? 

Yes. and attended 

Yes. but this school didnoi hBVQ enough) room 
Yes. but did not attend for other reasons 
No. was not accepted 

FFUQ84C «c. Did you Apply for finnncidl aid 4tthif«chool? 

No 

Yes. but was offered no financial aid 
Yes, and wa£ offered financed aid 



(state) 



ICircU o 

1 
2 
3 
4 



(CircU w.) 



iSKiP to q. 8Sh 



Whftt m%f% fH» approKimafi v«Im«« of Hi* financial aid that you wiri off* r«d for th« first ^«ddmic 
yoar? Uf aom, antcr "nono") 

Scholarship f FFUQSADA Uan f FPUQ84DB Promised job $ FFaQ84DC 



Horiv hotpful wori yovr high tchod'f coucifoliftg f*rvicM in aach of tha following ara^*? 

ICircla ona number w^ aach lino.) 



$«rvicM 

NOT 
•v*ii*bU 



S*rvk*i 
av*iUbla 
bwlNOT 
<Qrt»ult«d 



seRvices coNSULTeo and... 

V^ry NOT 
hAlpful H«lpful halpful 



FFUQ85A 
FPUQ85B 
FFUQ85C 
FFUQ85D 
PFUQ85E 
PFUQ85F 
FFUQ85C 



Learnmg how my interests and abthttes fit 
with different jobs or occupations 

Finding out where to tram for the or 
occupation I wanted 

Placing me in a job or hctpm^; me to find 
employment 

Findmg out'the schools or colle^^es I qu^Jtfied 
for which smtod niy abilities and intere4;ts 

Finding out nbout co:Us at diff^Tont j>c'hools or 
colleges and how to obtam financial aid 

Qbtaminf^ finam^ial aid ttj f^o to h^li^jol ^jr 
college 

Recommending^ fioJds ol w(>rk likely to h;i\e 
expandini^ employmtnt opportunities 



z\ - 



BSTKQ2 WMdi •« Hit folkwlng bMt dMcribtt ymtr school pr^yram? 

. (Gr«lt«*t.l 

. ' General I 

Academic or college preparatory 2 

Vocational or Icchnical 

Agricultural occupations . . .3 

* ^ Business or office occupations 4 , 

Distributive education 5 

^ ' ^ Health occupations 6 

Home economics occupations 7 

Trade or industrial occupatitms B 

BSYRQS 17. mkh ^ Hit ttHowNig btri 6%%criht how wtU you did In of yvur count work whilt In high tchpol ? 



Mostly A (a numencal average of Sf^tOO) 

About half A and half B 4«s^) 

Mostly B (8(K84) 

About half B and half C 175-79) 

Mostly C 170-74) 

About half C and half D 4S5^) 

Mostly D (6M4) 

Mostly below D (below 60) r 



ICirck o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

. . . .5 

6 

7 

8 



BSYRQ8 Whtn yyw yy*_^_y'*'<r in Mgh ichool , how many btort por wotk on rtw tvtrtQt did you work in a paid or 

lid job? Do HOT IcKludt worli whflt in t vtcaHofi ptriod 



None 

Less than 6 hours . 

6 to to hours 

tt to 15 hours . 
16 to 20 hx)^rs ■ ■ 

21 to 25 hours 

26 to 30 hours 
More than 30 hours 



ICircIo 0 

0 

t 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 



BSYRQIOA 
BSYRQIOB 

BSYBQIOC 
Bm910D 

BStRQlOE 
BSYBQIOF 
BSYRQIOG 

BSYBQIOH 
BSYRQIOI 



Whtn y^ wrt t fonior in high tchoot ^ did you particlptto In tny ol th« following typtt of tctiviti«tr eitlwr in 
oTSSoTicKoolT , 

(Orcit Ofw mfmbor on ttch linoJ 

l> A i*od«r 

or 

.2 ... 3 
2. 



Old MOT 
p«rtictpot4t 

.... t... 



P«rticip«t*d t> M i«od«r 
•ctNtlv 



^ Athletic teams, mtramurais. letterman's club, sports club 

Cheerleaders, pe^ club, majorettes t . 

Debating, draii^x band, chorus 1 , 

Hobby clubs such as photography, model building, hot rod, electronics. 

crafts i . 

Honorary clut^ such as Beta Gub or National Honor Society t 

School newspaper, magazine, yearbook, annual 1 . 

School subject jnatter Ouhs such as science, history, language, 

business, art 1 . 

Sttident council, student government, political club l ^ 

Vocational education clubs'" such as Future Homemakers, Future 
Teachers, Future Farmers of America. DECA, OFJV. FBLA. or 
VICA 1 . 

'25 ■ 



ierIc 



401 



6SYRQ27 9t> Witft dM y«u f Jrtt d#dd# wHtthtr or not yov would to c«llt9t? 

I decided before the loth firade 

I decided in the loth grade 

1 decided in the lUh grade 

1 decided iD the 12th grade (senior year) 

. I decided after leaving high school 

Tm still undecided . . . , . 



iOrcU ont J 

1 

2 

.3 
. . . 4 

5 

. , .6 



6SYIbQX6 ^1* Wtwi yotf wr» %iiU m i»nior in high *choo> , wh^t did fno«t «f four dot* fr»nds plan to do «ft#r 
HfiUhlf»t hifih tchool? 

ICircU on#*) 

Enter the military service . .A 

Go to vocational technical, business, or trade schools 2 

Become fu1l*time homemakers 3 

Goto college \ .. . 4 

Enter apprenticeships or on*the*job training programs . . 5 

Go to work full-time 6 

1 don't know 7 

Other 8 



^ As |«r M you romomh^Tt who«i you wr# a tnior in high school s how tnuch schooling did your fathor 
or mothor (or guardian) w^nt you to gil? 

^ (CircU ont numb«r on ^^ch 'ir^^) 



r 



Don't 

know, or High School 

' Dm not NOT 

«p(»ltf tinlth 

Fath*r or 

BSYRQ91Amale guanlian .1 .2. 
MottMT or 

BSYRQ91Bfei*wle guardian 1 . 2 



Finish 

3 



Vocational, Ir^d*. 
bw»in«u« or caroor 
program in a school 

Xou tH«n Two^Mri 
two v*ar« or moro 



.4. 

.4 



Acadomic programs 




Finish 






Somo coll«9* 


col log* 






(inc)udifvg 


(tourer 


Mostor's 




iMfO'Voar 


fivo^yoar 


dtgro* or 


M.D.. or 


digrool 


d*gro*) 


•quivttsnt 


•^i^ttont 


. . 6,. 


. .7. 


. . .8 .. 




.6 


7 


... .8 . . 


J 



BSYRQ93f f3* WItat it tt>o #pproximaU iiKomo boforo taxos of your paront5 (or guardian}? Inclvdo tdxatslo and 
nofitaKobb incomo Irom all sourcos. 



Less than ¥3,ooo a year laboat ^ a week or lessl 
Between ¥3,000 and $5,999 a year (from f€0 lu 5U9a week) 
Between S6,000 and ^.499 a year (from St20 to $149 a week) 
Between $7,500 and $8,999 a year (from SI50 to SI79 a week) 
Between ^,000 and St0,499 a year (from S180 to S209 a week i 
Between $10,500 and %\Um a year (from $210 to S239 a week) 
Between $12,000 and $13,499 a year (from $240 to $269 a weekJ 
Between $13,500 and $14,999 a year (from $270 to $299 a week) 
Betu 'Ki $15.000*and $18,000 a year (from $300 to $359 a week) 
Over $18*000 a year (about $360 d week ur more) ... . 

26 - 



(CircU onoJ 

\ . .01 

.02 
. . 03 

04 
.05 

06 

.. . 07 



10 



4^2 



M. D» yw partrtl i Kiv» Hw to! lowing \n tbtir hfiw? 



iC\ft\% ofM fwrnbar on tach lint.) 



Ho 

..2 
. 2 
. 2 
2 
2 
2 

. 2 
.2 
2 

.2 
.2 



]|SYIIQ94A A specific place for study* 

BSYfiQ94B Diily newspaper , 

BSYRQMC Dictionary 

BSYRQ94D Ew^opedia or other reference books % 

BSYRQ94E Magazines 

BSYRQ94? F«oniplayer ' 

BSTRQ94G Tape recortter or cassette player 

BSy»Q94H Crtw television 

BSYRQ9AI Typewriter ' 

BSt8Q94 J Etectric dishwasher 

BSYfiQ^AK TMor more cars or trucks that run 

BSYRQSA ff, HowUyottdturikMyourfalf? 

(Circtttm-I 

American Indian ^ 1 

Blackor Afro-AmericanorNegro 2 

Mexican American or Chicano 3 

Puerto Rican 4 

Other Latin-American origin 5 

Qrieiitat or Asian-Anwrican 6 

White or Caucasian 7 

Other a 

*BSYRq88 f*. li EngMtIt Iht langvagt spofatn most oHan in yovr pamtH' hama? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

^YIU}92 ft* What raMgiOfi wart you brovglit up in? 

(Circltona.) 

Protestai*t I 

f^oman Catholic .... 2 

Other Christian 3 

Jewish 4 

None 5 

Other (please speafy i . .6 

BSYRQ95 ^ n, WHart vou wara a sanfor in high school which of Hm MIowing bast ^tcribod tha location of tho plact in 
which you livtd? 

(CircloonaJ 

In a rural or farming community t 

In a smalt city or town of fewer than 50,000 people thai is 
not a suburbof a larger place 2 

In a medium-sized city ^SOfOOO-lOO.OOO peopled .J 

In a subufi) of a ntedium-sized city 4 

In a large city a00»00(^,000peoplel 5 

In suburb of a large city 6 

In a very iaiige city <over 500,000 people) 7 

In a suburb of a very large city $ 

FSYRQ83 99. DwHug your tanior yo*r in high tchool dtd yav Have a physical condition that limitad tho kind and 
amount ol work you could do on a [ob? 

Yes I 

No 2 
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The OPERATION FOLLOW-UP staff would like to gat iir touch 
with you agam next year to find out how your plans have worked 
out. To h^p us do so, we would appreciate your filling in the 
information on the next page. This information will be kept in 
strict confrdence and wtll only be used for future survey purposes. 



415 i 
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This entire section was omitted. 

4 • i- 

Section F — Background Information 

Pletse PRINT the name, address, and telephone number where you can most ubually bc rcnchi d during thb ^iimin^ 
year. ^, 



Name: 






Address (nuinber. street, city, state and ZIP code) 




1 1 li-}j}yini' 















Please PRINT the name* address and telejphone number of y<^ur parents ^ 



Name: 




Address (number, street, city, stat^ and ZIP code) 


ri^tr[iiii>fH^ 




.Vuftilkr 







Please PRINT Uie names and addresses of two other people who will know- whert^ i;et m UimU ^liU ^ou 
during the coming year (List no more than one person who now lives with you ) 



Name: 






Address mumber street <-uy. siaie and ZIP code) 






Au :i ( MtU- 


NottilKT 







Name 

Address mumber. street < ily. blale and ZIP code) 



.1 ...J 



iV It-pin im- 



Niitnix I 



Pl«««* 9iv« tt*t lollowing information at>out yourself 



(a) Date of birth 

(b) Sex: (Circle one.) 



Male . . . . 
Female 



(month) 

. I 

2 



(c) Social Security No 

(d) Driver's License No. 

(e) When did you complete this questionnaire? 



tday) 



<>ear> 



State 



(month) 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 



THIS JNFOAMATION WILL BE KEPT IN STRICT CONFIDENCE AND WJLL BE USED ONLY FOR FUTURE 
FOLLOW-UPS IN THE NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OF 1972 



4t)0 



